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PREFACE. 



The following pages are intended to furnish 
the reader with Outlines and Sketches of 
what may be termed the Domestic History of 
England ; her manners and customs^ and her 
progress in the leading social arts, from the 
time of. the Saxons to the present day. Such 
is their design ; and how far this is worked 
out must be left for the candour of the reader 
to determine. It need not be (Concealed that 
we have some confidence in the attractive 
character of that portion of our history which 
we have chosen for illustration: for, this 
advantage will not extenuate any of our own 
imperfections. The latter are subject to 
popular criticism, in the most extensive sense 
of the phrase : for, every reeder may be in 
some degree competent to decide upon the 
^ accuracy of some portion of the contents of 
this volume* In the mean time, we entreat 
consideration for inaccuracies, although we 
hope that instances will be rare, compara^ 
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lively with the great number of details which 
this little work embraces. 

Notwithstanding we have spoken of the 
early date of some of these details, it is hoped 
that the present will not be received as a 
volume of mere antiquarianism. It has cer- 
tainly been our object to wrest a few of what 
may be termed Domestic Antiquities from the 
wreck of reforming time; but we have been 
as anxious to illustrate the progress of im- 
provement to our own day, as to show the 
origins and inventions of past ages. It is 
surely a matter of some interest to every 
fireside circle to trace the rise of Domestic 
Architecture in England, from the canister 
houses of our earliest ancestors to the palace- 
like mansions of the present generation ; from 
the hole in the roof to the scientific chimney ; 
and from the rere-dosse to the handsome 
stove, with its revived classic ornaments, 
such as we now see in every English cottage. 
We select these illustrations with reference 
to two sections of the subsequent pages ; 
but a glance at each of these divisions may 
be more useful and profitable to the reader 
than any further observations upon our own 
performances. 
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Domestic Architecture: tracing the prin- 
cipal improvements in building dwellings 
houses, from the British and Anglo-Saxon 
huts. 

Interior of an old English Mansion : in- 
cluding the internal arrangement of the Hall> 
its offices, materials, and the like. 

Meals: with a glance at the luxury and 
hospitality of past ages, their festal customs 
and elaborate cookery. " .. 

Education : comprehending notices of the 
education of the EngHsh sovereigns, and 
eminent persons in each reign ; not forgetting 
the progressive influence of education upon 
the habits of the people* 

Almanacks and Newspapers: their origin 
and present economy. 

The Post-office: its origin and present 
management. 

Ancient Furniture : with examples of its 
rude construction and accommodations* 

Tapestry : an outline of this very curious 
manufacture in Europe, with descriptive no- 
tices of celebrated specimens*. 

* Since this portion was printed, and a few days 
before the publication of the present volume, it is much 
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The CurfeWy a long-disputed custom of the 
Middle Ages, illustrated. 

Chimneys and Fireplaces : their history and 
economy. 

Lamps and Lanterns : from the wax-taper 
clocks of Alfred to the gas-lighting of our 
own streets. 

Candles, Candlesticks y and Snuffers : with 
appropriate antiquarian details. 

Coak : an outline of the general and natu- 
ral history of this main comfort of the Enghsh 
fireside. 

Bread and Baking : with notices of the 
progressive use of corn in England. 

Ale and Wine : their manufacture ; with 
anecdotes of convivial customs. 

Coaches : from their, earliest construction 
and use to their present completeness in 
England. 

Travelling, Inris, and Roads : their incon- 
veniences and accommodations* 

Dress : with an historical outline of British 

to be regretted one of the most celebrated tapestries in 
England, viz. that in the House of Lords, has been 
destroyed in the vast conflagration of both Parliament 
Houses, on Thursday night, October 16, 1834. — ^The 
tapestry is referred to at page 133. 
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costume, and portrait illustrations, anecdotes, 
and customs* 

Domestic Superstitions : corrections of vul*- 
gar errors, and explanations of fallacies, once 
familiar to every English hearthside. 

Domestic Servants: with anecdotes of 
splendid establishments and their hospitali- 
ties* 

Faithful Servants: with anecdotes and 
epitaphs. 

In the selection of these subjects we have 
been more guided by popular interest, or 
such as concern a very large proportion of 
readers, than by any choice of matters of 
laborious research, or antiquarian dispute. 
Nevertheless, our materials have been drawn 
from accredited sources, many of which are 
specially acknowledged : but the enumeration 
of every work referred to would unprofitably 
occupy a considerable space. One omission 
we are, however, anxious to explain. It is 
that of acknowledgment to " Descriptive 
Sketches of Tunbridge Wells,'* by John Brit- 
ton, Esq. F. S. A. for the engraving of Tun- 
bridge Castle, at page 6 ; and the substance 
of the accompanying details. 

In most instances, the language of old 
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writers ha9 been modernized, so as to get rid 
of their quaintness, but preserve the matter 
of their illustrations. In every instance, we 
have attempted to draw an instructive yet 
amusing moral from our investigations ; since 
the most hasty glance at the social condition 
of past ages must make us the more grateful 
to the Bestower of every perfect good, for 
the increased happiness of our own. Such 
a reflection will render us better men, better 
subjects, and more acceptable in our service 
to God. 

In the hope that our labours may prompt 
inferences so congenial to present and future 
happiness, we submit this little volume to 
the Public. 



London, 1835. 
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SKETCHES 



INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 



DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

May be familiarly explained as the art of buildia^ 
dwelling-houses for the comfort and convenience 
of their inmates, as distinguished from castles, 
wfait^, in olden times, were built as means of 
defence. No chapter in history would so well 
explain the progress of social life and manners, 
as one devoted to domestic architecture. Every 
change in the dwellings of mankind, from the 
rudest wood cabin to the stately mansion, has 
been dictated by some aim at convenience, 
neatness, comfort, or magnificence^; and to 
glance at a few of these change^ shall be our 
first purpose. We need not observe how in- 
teresting it is to know in what description of 
houses the ancient Britons lived many hundred 
years since, and how amusing it may be to fol- 
low the principal changes in their styles of 

B 



2 DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

buildings from the rude, cabinlike form of their 
earliest houses to the palaeelike mansions of the 
present day. 

The most ancient buildings recorded, in this 
island, were of wood, the wall& made of stakes 
and wattling, like hurdles, and thatched with 
either reeds or straw. Afterwards some bouses 
were built with large stones laid on each other 
without mortar. They were round,, with a high 
pointed covering at 
the top, and only 
lighted by the 
doors; or they may 
he said to have 
exactly resembled 
great tea canisters 
in grocers' shops, 
the part where the 
lid shuts being left 
open to allow the 
smoke to pass out. 
Such were the dwellings of the ancient Britons 
before the arrival of the Romans in this country ; 
but, of these are no remains, the most ancient 
buildings which we can trace in this island, after 
the departure of the Romans, being round and 
square towers of no great size, erected either on 
a natural hill, or on an artificial mound of earth. 
Our Saxon ancestors reared few such places, 
which were more calculated for defence than 
comfort; and to the lower chambers light and 
air were only admitted through long, narrow 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 3 

loopholes. The annexed cut represents an A nglo- 
Saxon house, in 
which the reader 
will observe that 
the upper rooms 
only are lighted by- 
windows. There 
is no appearance 
of chimneys ; the 
doorway is in one 
of the gables, and 
reaches more than 
halfway to the top 
of the house, and above it are some small square 
windows, which indicate an upper room, or rooms. 
On one side is a low shed, or wing, apparently 
constructed with square stones, or large bricks, 
covered, like the house, with semicircular tiles, 
probably shingles, such as we to this day see 
on church spires. The Saxons generally lived 
in low an<i mean houses, or, as we should call 
them, cottages. It was, indeed, this defenceless 
condition of our island which rendered it so easy 
a prey to William the Norman conqueror. He 
lost no time in erecting strong castles in all the prin- 
cipal towns of his kingdom, as at Lincoln, Nor- 
wich, Rochester, &c. for the double purpose of 
strengthening the towns and keeping the citizens 
in awe. The Conqueror's followers, among 
whom he parcelled out the lands of the English, 
imitated their master's example by building 
castles, on their estates, and so. rapidly did they 
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increase, that in tbe reign of Stephen, or within 
a century after the arrival of the Conqueror, 
there are said to have been one thousand one 
hundred and fifteen castles completed in Eng- 
land alone: the whole kingdom was covered 
with them, and the poor people worn out with 
building them. Their increase was, however, 
soon prohibited by a law forbidding the erection 
of any castles without a license from the king. 
Many of the castles of this age were of great 
size. Instead of a single tower, they consisted 
of several towers, both round and square, united 
by walls, enclosing a space called a court-yard, 
the entrance to which was usually between two 
strong towers. The whole building was sur- 
rounded with a moat or ditch, across which a 
drawbridge led to the massive doors, which 
were covered with plates of iron, and in front of 
them an iron grating, or portcullis, was let down 
through deep grooves in the stone-work ; whilst, 
overhead projected a parapet, resting on brackets, 
and with openings, from which melted lead and 
hot water could be poured, or stones thrown, 
on the heads of the assailants, who should at- 
tempt an entrance by forcing, or as was the 
usual mode of attack, by setdng fire to the 
doors. The gateways of Caerlaverock, Tun- 
bridge, Conway, Carisbrook, and Caernarvon, 
are good specimens of this kind. A principal 
tower, or keep, rose preeminently above the 
rest, and generally from an artificial mount. It 
•contained the well of water, withou t which the 
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garrison, when besieged, could not hold out in 
this their last place of refuge. The keep also 
contained a subterranean prison, and several 
stories of apartments communicating by a 
staircase either in the walls, or built on the 
outside of the tower. By way of illustration, 
we subjoin a view of Tunbridge Castle, as it 
remains to this day. It was built by one 
Richard de Tonbridge, a follower of William 
the Conqueror. The present fragment is the 
towered entrance- gate. The whole building was 
surrounded with a moat, and the exterior walls 
enclosed an area of about six acres. In the 
engraving are seen two massive towers flanking 
an arched gateway, with walls of great thickness. 
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and having no other openings than long narrow 
slits, called oilets, through which, when be- 
sieged, archers shot their arrows. In front of 
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this entrance tliet« was formerly a drawbridge 
thrown across the moat, and raised at pleasure, 
when it formed a strong door, closing up the 
archway. This opening was again guarded by 
two portcullises, (or gratings like a harrow,) let 
down from above, and two thick doors extending 
across the entrance. The towers appear to 
have been divided into four stories, or floors, 
the lower being dungeons or prisons, and the 
tipper formed into a large and noble hall, ex- 
tending the whole width and depth of the two 
towers. It was lighted by two large windows 
towards the inner court. These towers are sup- 
posed from their style to have been built in the 
time of King John, or Henry III. The win- 
dows were not glazed, but had iron bars; the 
floor and ceiling were of immense thickness, the 
latter three feet. Branching off from this tower 
entrance are curtain walls to the right and left ; 
the first extending up the side of a lofty hill, 
whereon was the keep-tower or chief residence 
of the baron : to this, it is presumed, he retreated 
when other parts of his castle were taken by an 
enemy. 

After the age of Edward III. the castle be- 
came more like a mansion. The courts were 
multiplied. A space called the tilt yard, sur- 
rounded by stables and domestic offices, occupied 
one court. A second gateway led from thence 
into the inner court, which wa& often double, and 
surrounded on each side by spacious and mag- 
nificent apartments, as the hall, the banqueting 
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room, the chapel, with gall^ies of comiuumca- 
tioD, and numerous sleeping chambers. The 
windows were often large and beautifully orna- 
mented, but always high above the ground, and 
looking inwards to the court. The •keep was 
entirely detached, and independent of these 
l»otldings. Such was the coy al palace of Windsor 
erected by Edward II [.4 and such the splendid 
castles of Warwick, Ludlow, Spoftbrd, Hare- 
wood, Alnwickf Kenilworth, Ragland, and 
many others. 

As the character of the times becan^e more 
peaceful, and law succeeded to the reign of the 
strong handf a still further change took place in 
the construction of these dwellings. They re- 
tained the moat and battlemented gateway, and 
one or two strong turrets, but they were ill 
calculated to withstand a siege. They were 
generally quadrangular, (or four-sided) in form, 
the larger class enclosing two open courts, of 
which one contained the stables, offices, and 
lodgings of the household; the second, the prin^ 
cipal or state chambers, with the hall and chapel. 
The windows were large and lofty^ reaching 
almost to the ground, and several of them opening 
to the gardens on the outside of the building, 
though these were enclosed by high battlemented 
walls, and a moat. These are called embattled 
mansions, of the time of Henry VII. and VIII. ; 
and some of the richest specimens eiLtant are 
Wingiield Manor-house, in Derbyshire; Cow- 
drsxy^ in Sussex ; Kelmingham Hall^ in Suffolk ; 
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Penshurst, in Kent ; Deene Park, in Northamp* 
tonshire; and Thornbury Castle, in Gloucester^ 
shire. This period of transition from the castle 
to the palace is considered the best style of 
English architecture. The cut shows one of 
the highly ornamented embattled mansions, of 
which we have just spoken, viz. Wingfield 
Manor-house, built about the year 1440, nearly 
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in the centre of Derbyshire. It originally con- 
sisted of two square courts, one of which con^ 
tained the principal apartments, and the other 
the offices. In the engraving is seen the prin-> 
cipal entrance, and the end of the great state 
apartment, or hall, lighted by a small circular 
and a rich pointed window. 

Hitherto we have spoken but of the residences 
of the nobility, which, in truth, resembled palaces^ 
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An English geotlemaii's mansioo, to this period^ 
consisted of a good high strong wall, a gate* 
house, a great hall, and parlour ; and within the 
little green court, where you came in, stood on 
one side the barn. It is, howevm*, very diffi- 
cult to discover any fragments of houses inha« 
bited by the gentry, before thfi^ reign, at soonest, 
of Edward III., or even to trace them by en- 
gravings in the older topographical works ; not 
only from the dilapidations of time, but because 
very few considerable mansions had been erected 
by that class. It is an error to suppose, that 
the English gentry were lodged in stately, or 
even in well sized houses. They usually con- 
sisted of an entrance passage, running through 
the house, with a hall on one side, a parlour 
beyond, and one or two chambers above ; and 
on the opposite side, a kitchen, pantry, and 
other offices. Such was the ordinary manor- 
house of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Larger structures were erected by men of great 
estates during the reign of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. ; but very few can be traced higher ; 
and Mr. Hallam, an historical writer of high 
character, conceives it difficult to name a house 
in England, still inhabited by a gentleman, and 
not of the castle description, the principal apart- 
ments of which are older than the reign of 
Henry VII.* 

* History of the Middle Ages. The Rev. Mr. Lysons, 
in his Description of Berkshire, says : The most remark^ 
Able fragment of early building which I have any where 
found mentioned is at a house in Berkshire, called Ap< 
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We turn aside from our immediate subject 
to note, from an old \vriter, a few particulars 
of the state of society to the time at which 
we have arrived in our notice of the architecture. 
** The government, till the time of Henry VIII. 
was like a nest of boxes^ one within the other; 
for copyholders held of the lord of the manor, 
who held of a superior lord, who held himself 
perhaps of a superior lord or duke, who held 
of the king. Upon any occasion of bustliji|^ 
in those days, a great lord sounded his trumpet 
(all lords kept trumpeters, even down to James 
the First) and summoned those that held under 
him; those again sounded their trumpets, and 
so downwards to the copyholders^ &c. The 
court of Ward was a great bridle in those days, 
No younger brothers were to betake themselves 
to trade, but were churchmen, or retainers and 
servants to great men, rid good horses (now and 
then took a purse); and their blood, that was 
bred at the good tables of their masters^ was upon 
every occasion freely let out in their quarrels. 
It was then too common among their roasters to 
have Feuds with one another, and their ser- 
vants, at market, or where they met, in that 



pleton, where there is a sort of prodigy, an entrance 
passage with circular arches* in the Saxon style, ^yhich 
must probably be as old as the reign, of H^nry II. No 
other private house in England, as I conceive, can boast 
of such a monument of antiquity. 

In the construction of farmhouses and cottages, there 
iiave been probably few-er changes than in large man- 
sions. Cottages in England seem to have generally 
-consisted of a single room without division of stori«s« 
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dlashiBg age, did commonly bang oae anoUier's 
bucklers. Then an equerry, when he rode to 
town, was attended by eight or ten men in blue 
coats, with badges. The lords lived in their 
countries, like petty kings ; bad their castles 
and boroughs, and sent burgesses to the lower 
house ; had gallows within their liberties, where 
they could try, condemn, hang, and draw ; never 
went to London but in parliament time, or once 
a year to do their duty and homage to the king. 
The lords of the manors kept good houses 
in their countries, eat in their gothic halls at 
the* *bigh table, the folke at the side-tables. 
Every baron, or gentleman of state, kept great 
horses for a man at arms; lords had their 
aimouries to furnish some hundreds of men^ 
No alehouses or inns then, except upon great 
roads; when they had a mind to drink, they 
went to the friaries, and when they travelled, 
they had entertainment in the religious houses 
for three days, if required. The meeting of the 
gentry was not then in tippling houses, but in 
the fields and forests, with tbeir hawks or 
hounds, bugle horns, &c." 

We are now enabled to present the reader 
with a magnificent palace, built in the reign of 
Edward VI. and which, for its date, is esteemed 
the most regular building in the kingdom. This 
is Longleat, in Wiltshire, the seat of the marquis 
of Bath. Upon its site was originally a priory, 
which came into the possession of the Thynne 
family, in the reign of Henry VIII.; and the 
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present taansion was commenced by the first 
proprietor of that family, and completed by his 
successors under the direction of an Italian 
architect. It consists of three stories, and in 
front is two hundred and twenty feet long, the 
stories being of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
architecture, adorned with rich pilasters, &c. ; 
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on all sides of the building is a handsome 
balustrade, with statues, and from the roof rise 
several cupolas, &c. The apartments in this 
palace are numerous, large, and sumptuous ; 
the great hall is two stories in height, and the 
library is 'two hundred and twenty feet in length. 
The gardens were originally embellished with 
fountains, cascades, and statues, and laid out 
in formal parterres; but these have been newly 
modelled. The park is very extensive and 
beautiful, and the whole domain within the 
plantation is estimated to comprise a circum- 
ference of fifteen miles ; and with respect to 
magnitude, grandeur, and variety of decoration, 
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it has always been regarded as the pride of this 
part of the country. Among the furniture of 
the house is a great number of portraits of emi- 
nent persons in the reign of Queen £lizabeth, 
and her successors. 

In the brilliant reign of Elizabeth, the English 
nobles and princely proprietors vied more than 
ever with each other in the magnificence of their 
mansions. The principal deviations from houses 
erected in the two previous reigns was in the 
bay-windows, parapets, and porticos; and in^ 
ternally in the halls, galleries, state chambers, 
and staircases. Where brick or stone were de- 
ficient, the large country manor*^houses were 
generally constructed of timber framework, with 
roofs carved in oak or chestnut. The mansions 
were, however, upon a more splendid and ex- f 
tensive scale under James and Charles I. than in 
the reign of Elizabeth — of these are, Hatfield, in 
Hertfordshire, the seat of the marquis of Salis^- 
bury, erected in 1611 ; and Audley End, Essex, 
the mansion of Lord Suffolk, built in 1616. A 
very stately mansion was also erected about this 
period, at Campden, in Gloucestershire, at an 
expense of twenty-nine thousand pounds ; it 
was burnt during the civil wars,. but when per- 
fect, it occupied eight acres, was of the most 
splendid architecture, and had a large dome 
rising from the roof, which was illuminated 
nightly for the direction of travellers. 

The deviations to which we allude, in these 
buildings, were produced by the introduction of 
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certain features of the Italian style of architect 
ture, where, strictly speaking, the old English 
style ends. A beautiful specimen of the Italian 
style may be seen in Whitehall Palace. Next» 
the French style was adopted; then, the Dutch^ 
in compliment ta William III. of which part 
of Kensington Palace is a specimen ; next, the 
large and heavy brick mansion, with little orna- 
ment to relieve it ; and then the handsome style, 
partly after the Italian,, such as we see in Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly. This brings ua 
nearly to the middle of the last century ; from 
which time to 1800, the favoured style of build-» 
ing houses for persons of fortune was such as we 
see in Portland Place and Portman Square. 
The styles of the present century are too well 
known to the reader; and such is the variety of 
Grecian, Italian, and other orders, adopted in 
the splendid line of Regent Street, that a chap-r 
ter would scarcely suffice to describe them. 

The preceding observations refer only to the 
buildings of London. The changes in country 
mansions within the last two hundred years have 
been still more numerous, aecordi»g to the taste 
of their owners and architects^ It may, howi- 
<ever, be interesting to> meniitHi a few of the most 
celebrated mansions erected since Campden» 
beforementioned. Among these are, Badminton, 
Gloucestershire, the seat of the Beaufort family, 
built about 1680; Althorpe, Northampton, of 
Earl Spencer, 1688; Castle Howard, York, 
Qtf the earl of Carlisle,; and Blenheim^ Oxford, 
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of the duke of Marlborough, about 1704; 
Chat&worth, Derbyshire, of the duke of Devon- 
shire (the oldest part), about the same time; 
Wanstead House, Essex (pulled down a few 
years since), about 1715: Hoikham, Norfolk, 
of T. W. Coke, Esq.; and Stowe, Bucks, of 
the duke of Buckingham, by the same archi- 
tect, Kent^ about 1720; Corsham House, Wilts, 
1747; Wrotham, Middlesex, of George Byng, 
Esq. M. P. 1754: Worksop, Notts., of the 
duke of Norfolk ; Osterley, Middlesex, of the 
earl of Jersey, 1761; and Ragley, Warwick, of 
the marquis of Hertford, about the same period : 
Among the most extensive domestic aichitee* 
tural works of the last sixty years in the country 
are Luton Hoo, Beds*, the seat of the marquis of 
Bute; Claremont, Surrey, of Leopold, king of 
Belgium; Howick, Northumberland, of Earl 
Grey ; Eaton Hall, Cheshire, of the marquis of 
Westminster; the splendid improvements at 
Belvoir Castle, by the duke of Rutland; the 
magnificent additions to Chatsworth ; and the 
repairs at Alnwick Castle. The erection of 
York or Gower House, St. James's; the re- 
fronting of Apsley House, Piccadilly ; of the 
late Earl Dudley's mansion, in Park Lane; the 
building of the New Palace in St. James's Park, 
and of the villas in the Regent's Park, may be 
referred to as specimens of the most recent 
architectural taste in the metropolis. 
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INTERIOR OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANSION. 

The internal arrangements of early English ha- 
bitations are no longer suited to the habits and 
wants of the present age, so different from those 
of our forefathers. The ancient mansions were 
deplorably deticient in many of the comforts 
with which modern residences abound ; they 
improved, in this respect, with time, though, 
correspondent with this increase of convenience 
was the decrease of taste, and, as the plans of 
houses progressively improved, their architec- 
tural beauty declined. 

The chief feature in the interior of an ancient 
residence of every class was the great or stone 
HALL, which often gave its name to the whole 
house. The principal entrance to the main 
building, from the first or outer court, opened 
into a thorough lobby, having on one side several 
doors or arches, leading to the buttery, kitchen, 
and domestic offices; on the other side, the 
hall, parted off by a screen, generally of wood 
carved, and with several arches having folding- 
doors. Above the screen, and over the lobby, 
was the gallery for minstrels, or musicians, and 
on its front were usually hung armour, antlers, 
&c. The hall itself was a large and lofty room ; 
the roof was richly carved and emblazoned with 
the arms of the family: and *' the top beam of 
the halP," in allusion to the position of his coat 

* Whence the common expression, " the top of the 
tree." 
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of arms, was a toasts or symbolical manner of 
drinking the health of the master of the house. 
At the upper end of the hall, furthest from the 
entrance, the floor was usually raised a step, 
and this part was styled the dais^ or high place. 
The windows usually ranged along one or both 
sides of the hall, at some height aboye the 
ground, so as to leave room for wainscoting, or 
tapestry below them. They were enriched with 
stained glass, representing the armorial bearings 
of the family, their connexions, and royal pa- 
trons, and between the windows were hung full- 
length portraits of the same persons. The royal 
arms usually occupied a conspicuous station at 
either end of the room. The head table was 
laid for the lord and the principal guests on the 
raised place, and other tables were ranged along 
the sides for inferior visitors and retainers. In 
the centre of the hall was the^ rere-doss or fire- 
iron, against which faggots were piled, and 
burnt upon, the stone floor, the smoke passing 
through an opening in. the roof immediately 
Dverheadr, which was generally formed into an 
elevated lantern, a conspicuous ornament to the 
exterior of the building. In later times, a wide- 
arched fireplace was formed ia the side of the 
room* By a. record of the year 1511,. it appears 
that tbi hall fire Was discontinued at Easter^day, 
then called God's Sunday; and the fire-irons 
being cleared away, the space whereon the fire 
was burnt, or the hearth, was strewed with 
green rushes and. flowers;, whence the custom, 

G 
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in our time, of decorating stove>grates with 
evergreens and flowers when they are not used 
for iires. The halls at the universities of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge furnish a picture, particularly 
at dinner, of the style and customs of the olden 
time; and those who are curious to know the 
mode in which our ancestors dined in the reign 
of the Henries and £dwards, may be gratified 
by attending that meal in the great halls of 
Christchurch or Trinity College, and imagining 
the occupants of the upper table to be the 
baron, his family, and guests, and the gowned 
commoners at the side tables to be the liveried 
retainers. The service of the kitchen, but- 
teries, and cellars, is conducted, at the pre- 
sent day, precisely according to the ancient 
custom. 

The hall, such as we have described it, is 
found in every old English mansion built before 
the reign of Elizabeth. But, about that time, 
the nobles began to disuse the custom of dining 
in company with their retainers and household 
in the great hall, and a separate apartment was 
reserved for the use of the family, which was 
called the dining-parlour, or banquetitig-room. 
The chapel was another principal feature in every 
early English residence. It usually formedvone 
side of the first court. Both the hall and chapel 
were often overlooked from windows in galleries 
and upper rooms. The other apartments were 
the great chamber, or withdrawing room, (now 
called the drawing-room) usually reserved for 
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state occasions, and hung with tapestry; and 
the gallery for the reception of visitors, for 
amusement, and indoor exercise. This was a 
long room with several bay windows, projecting 
externally, and forming agreeable nooks for 
private conversation within. The gallery was 
often embellished with royal or family portraits, 
maps, &c. The larger houses had, in addition 
to these apartments, the smaller in their stead, 
the parlours — sometimes divided into summer 
and winter parlours. Of these rooms, some 
were hung with tapestry, others warascoted in 
small panels of richly grained oak; and the 
ceilings framed into panels also of oak, for 
which plaster has been substituted. Texts of 
scripture and moral truths were sometimes 
painted on cloths, which were hung in the 
panels of the hall or parlour. 

Kitchens merit separate mention. The oldest 
kitchens are said to have been built by the Ro- 
mans. They were mostly octagonal, (or eight- 
sided,) with several fireplaces without chimneys : 
there was no wood in the building, and a stone 
conical roof, with a turret at top, let out the 
steam and smoke ; some, however, had vent be- 
low the eaves, to let out steam. They generally 
had four ranges, a boiling place for small boiled 
meats, and a house for the great boiler. In 
each kitchen was. usually a place for keeping 
flitches of bacon, similar to our racks in farm- 
houses. A kitchen of the first mentioned de- 
scription exists to this day, sufficiently entire to 
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show the lantern roof, as may be seen in the cut. 
This is the kitchen of the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
in Somersetshire; and this office is in better 
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preservation than all the other buildings of the 
monastery. It is more than probable that chim- 
neys were first introduced in kitchens, with 
widely-arched fireplaces, over which a common 
motto was written, as ** Waste not, want not" 
which exhorted the cooks to care and economy. 
Before the invention of jacks, poor boys were 
hired to turn the spits, and, an old writer says, 
** they licked the dripping pan, and grew to be 
huge, lusty knaves.^' Bellows-blowers were 
also officers in the king's kitchen, whose duty it 
was to see that soup, when on the fire, was 
neither burnt nor smoked. 
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One of the most spacious kitchens in England 
is that of Raby Castle, the magnificent seat of 
the duke of Cleveland. It is a square of thirty 
feet, having three chimneys, one for the grate^ a 
second for stoves, and the third, (now stopped 
up) for the great cauldron. The roof is arched, 
with a small cupola in the centre : it has like- 
wise live windows, from each of which steps 
descend, but only in one instance to the floor ; 
and a gallery runs round the whole interior of 
the building. The ancient oven is said to have 
allowed a tall person to stand upright in it, its 
diameter being fifteen feet. It has since been 
converted into a wine cellar, the sides being 
divided into ten parts, and each holding a hogs- 
head of wine in bottles. Vast as is this kitchen, 
it must have been but suitable to the hospitality 
of former ages : for, in one of the apartments of 
Raby Castle, seven hundred knights are stated 
to have been entertained at one time. 

Staircases in the older houses were carried up 
in- separate turrets, generally circular, the steps 
being of stone running round a pillar in the 
centre, and the outer handrail grooved into the 
wall. In the reign of Elizabeth, staircases first 
became splendidly ornamented, being of wood, 
enriched with massive handrails and balustrades 
curiously carved, while the landings were su- 
perbly ornamented with figures, &c. 

To return to the HalL Several specimens of 
this ancient apartment are to be seen in, and 
within a few miles of London : as Westminster 
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Hall, built in 1097 ; Crosby HM, Bishopsgate- 
street, 14^6; Eltham Palace, before 1482 ; the 
Bishop's Palace, Croydon ; the Hall at Hamp- 
ton Court, in the reign of Henry VIII. ; Gray's 
lun Hall, London, in the reign of Queen Mary ; 
the Middle Temple Hall, 1570 ; and the hall of 
Lambeth Palace, in the reign of Charles II. 
The Halls in the country seats of our nobility 
and gentry are too numerous to mention ; we may, 
however, observe that Haddon, in the vicinity of 
the famed Peak of Derbyshire, is one of the 
most curious and perfect, and gives the com- 
pletest and most interesting ideas of our ancient 
halls and their compartments ; but. 

Green weeds o'ertop thy ruin'd wall, 
Grey, venerable Haddon Hall, 

The swallow twitters through thee ; 
Who would have thought, when in their pride, 
Thy battlements the storm defied, 

That Time should thus subdue thee ? 

Since thine unbroken early day 
Hotv many a race hath pass'd away, 

In charnel vault to moulder ! 
Yet Nature round thee breathes an air 
Serenely bright and softly fair, 

To charm the awed beholder. 

The materials used in building have been pro- 
gressively mentioned in the preceding notices, 
though a few general observations may be added 
on the subject. Wood and stone were the earliest 
materials ; but, as a great part of England affords 
no stone fit for building, her oak forests were 
thinned, and less durable dwellings erected of 
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timber only. Stone houses are, however, men- 
tioned as belonging to the citizens of London, 
even in the reign of Henry II. ; and probably, 
though not often regularly hewn stone, yet those 
scattered over the soil, or dag from flint quarries, 
bound together with a very strong cement, were 
employed in building manor-houses. Occa- 
sionally, hewn stone was brought from a dis- 
tance to erect castles and the larger description 
of mansions. This was the case in the building 
of Windsor Castle, part of the stone being dug 
from the neighbourhood of Merstham, (on the 
Brighton road) a distance of forty miles; the 
quarries were then in possession of the Crown, 
and antiquaries tell us that a patent of Edward 
III. is still preserved, empowering certain per- 
sons to dig stone here for the use of Windsor 
Castle, and ordering the sheriff to report and 
apprehend such men as should refuse to work, 
and send them prisoners to Windsor. 

Bricks were made in England by the Saxons ; 
but they were thin, and were called wall tiles* 
Early in the fpurteenth century bricks (in the 
present sense of the term) were introduced, pro- 
bably from Flanders; but they did not come 
into general use till a century afterwards. Many 
considerable houses, as well as public buildings, 
were then erected with biicks, in counties where 
the deficiency of stone was most experienced. 
Queei/'s College and Clare Hall, at Cambridge, 
and part of Eton College, are existing speci- 
mens of bricks as they were then employed* 
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They were then made of various colours, in 
more ornamental shapes than at present, and 
were glazed in the manner of delf ware. Even 
so early as the time of Henry VIII. the art of 
making bricks to serve all the purposes of stone 
around doors and windows, was carried to high 
perfection. At Sutton Place, near Ripley, in 
Surrey, built by this monarch's brewer, the piers, 
parts of the windows, chimney-tops, and other 
parts, some highly ornamented, are formed of 
artificial stone, or brick, and are still in excellent 
repair. Bricks, as they are now made, were 
first introduced in the reign of Charles I. The 
reader may recollect they are of baked clay and 
sand ; but he may not be aware that all bricks 
made in England for sale are ordered by act of 
parliament to be eight and a half inches long, 
two and a half inches thick, and four wide. 
They bear a heavy duty, which, in one year, 
yields upwards of three hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Chimneys are of still later introduction, and 
are not mentioned as being built in England until 
the middle of the fourteenth century ; but they 
are found in several of our castles which bear 
a much older date. Down to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the greater part of the houses in consider- 
able towns had no chimneys : the fire was kindled 
against the wall, or in the centre of the room, 
and the smoke .. found its way out as well as it 
could, by the roof, the door, or the windows. 
Chafing dishes were in general use, or the hole 
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wherein the fire was made, was covered with 
iron before the family retired to rest. Neither 
were chimneys known in cottages till the above 
date ; and they were not used in the farmhouses 
of Cheshire till the year 1616 : the fire was in 
the middle of the house, against a hob of clay, 
. and the oxen lived under the same roof. 

Glass was introduced in church windows up- 
wards of a thousand years since; but glazed 
windows in dwelling-houses were rare even in 
the time of Henry VIII. : they were then move- 
able furniture, and bore a high price. When the 
earl of Northumberland, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1573, left Alnwick Castle, the 
windows were taken out of their frames and laid 
Carefully by. The farmhouses before this period 
had lattices of wicker, or fine strips of oak 
checkerwise ; and centuries before, the panes of 
windows were of horn instead of glass. The 
casement hung on hinges was the earliest form ; 
for sash windows were not introduced till the 
early part of the reign of Charles I., and were 
not general till the latter part of the time of 
Queen Anne. 



MEAL?. 



The luxury and hospitality of the English in 
past ages have been recorded with considerable 
minuteness, perhaps even with more attention 
than the utility of such matters entitles them to 
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receive. Nevertheless, tbey are interesting to 
the reader, as exhibiting pictures of manners and 
progressive refinement. 

The ancient Britons, we learn, made their 
table of the ground^ on which they spread the 
skins of wolves and dogs. The guests sat round, 
the food was placed before them, and every one 
took his part. They were waited npon by the 
younger people of both sexes ; they who had 
not skins were contented with a little hay, which 
was laid under them : they ate very little bread, 
but much meat, boiled or broiled upon coals, or 
roasted upon spits before fires kindled as gipsies 
do in these days. The best living appears to 
have been in South Britain, where venison, oxen, 
sheep, and goats were eaten, and ale or mead 
was the common drink. The whole family at- 
tended upon the visiters; and the master and 
mistress went round, and did not eat any thing 
till the guests had finished their meal. 

After the arrival of the Saxons in England, 
forms were more strictly attended to in the daily 
meals. The people, then called Anglo-Saxons, 
were celebrated for their hospitality. On the 
arrival of a stranger, he was welcomed, and 
water was brought him to wash his hands ; his 
feet were also washed in warm water, wiped with 
a cloth, and sometimes put into the host's bosom. 
A curious law was enforced at this period re- 
specting the host and guest : it was briefly this : 
if any one entertained a guest of any sort in his 
house for three days, and the guest committed 
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any crime during that period, his host was either 
to bring him to justice, or answer for it himself;^ 
and, by another law, a guest after two nights 
residence, was considered one of the family, and 
his entertainer was to be responsible for all his 
actions ; conditions, which, it may be presumed, 
made men choice in their company. 

The meal now assumed more regularity : the 
parties sat at large square tables, on long benches, 
according to rank; and, by a subsequent law 
of Canute, a person sitting out of his proper 
place, was to be pelted from it by bones at the 
discretion of the company, without the privilege 
of taking offence. The mistress of the house 
sat, as at present, at the head of the table, upon 
a raised platform, under a canopy, and distri- 
buted the provisions to the guests ; whence came 
the modern title of lady, being softened from the 
Saxon kef-dienf or the server of bread. The 
tables were covered with fine cloths, some very 
costly ; a cup of horn, silver, silver-gilt, or gold, 
was presented to each person; other vessels 
were of wood, inlaid with gold; dishes, bowls, 
and basins were of silver, gold, and brass, en- 
graven ; the benches and seats were carved like 
animals, and covered with embroidery; indeed, 
such was the magnificence of some furniture, 
that the tables were of gold or silver, or wood 
ornamented with silver and gems : silver tables 
also occur. It should be remembered that all 
tables were square at this period; and ,they 
were displaced by the old oaken table of long 
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boards upon tressels, which are common even 
in our time. 

The food of the preceding period consisted of 
meat and vegetables, and the tables appear to have 
been plentifully, though plainly, supplied. There 
were oxen, sheep, fowls, deer, goats, and hares ; 
but hogs were by far the most generally kept, 
and formed a principal part of the provision. 
On this account, swine were allowed by charter 
to run and feed in the royal forests ; for salted 
meat, as a winter provision, was very common. 
All the sorts of fish now taken, were eaten at the 
above time; herrings were preferred, and the 
porpoise, now no longer eaten, was in request 
by the Anglo-Saxons. Bread was, in some in- 
stances, from poverty, the only kind of food ; 
which then seems to have been made of barley, 
wheaten bread being considered as a delicacy. 
Baking was well understood; and the Anglo- 
Saxon cookery was regarded not only as a 
matter of taste, but of moral propriety ; since, if 
a person ate any thing half dressed, ignorantly, 
he was to fast three days, and four, if he knew 
it. Boasted meat seems to have been con- 
sidered a luxury ; but boiling was very general, 
and broiling and stewing were also in use. Ale 
and mead were the favourite liquors, and wine 
was an occasional luxury. Honey was used in 
most of the meals of this period, on which ac- 
count, added to that of sugar not being brought 
to England until the fifteenth century, the wild 
honey found in the English woods became an 
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article of importance in the forest charter. Fruit, 
beans, and herbs were commonly eaten; pep- 
pered broths and soups, and a kind of boulli 
were esteemed ; buttermilk or whey was used 
in the monasteries; and salt was used in great 
quantities, both for preserving and seasoning all 
sorts of provisions. 

In representations of Anglo-Saxon feasts, die 
men and women are seated apart at table; a 
person is cutting a piece of meat off the spit into 
a plate held underneath by a servant ; and cakes 
of bread, oblong, square, and round dishes are 
on the table. Festivals were given to people on 
religious accounts; they kept it up the whole 
day on great occasions, and the feast was accom- 
panied with music. Forms, not chairs, were 
used; the chief visitors were placed in the 
middle, and the next in rank on the right and 
left. A dish at the table was set apart for alms 
for the poor ; and when our Anglo-Saxon kings 
dined, the poor sat in the streets, expecting the 
broken meat, &c. At private parties also two 
persons eating out of the same dish was a pecu- 
liar mark of friendship. 

The Danes, in their visits to this country, 
established the custom of four meals a day, and 
the practice of sitting and drinking long together; 
this often produced quarrelling, against which 
several Saxon and Norman laws were enacted. 
They were also accustomed to sing and play on 
the harp in turn ; and to be entertained by the 
gleemen, ale-poets, dancers, harpers, jugglers. 
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and tumblers, who frequented the earliest taverns, 
called guest-houses, ale-shops, wine-houses, &c. 
The drinking customs of this period, however, 
were frequently marked rather by profusion than 
by mirth or cordiality; as will be remembered 
in that singular practice of dividing wooden 
bowls or tankards into stages by pegs, the dis- 
tance between each being considered as a fair 
draught; and by the necessary caution used 
towards the Danes, of requiring one to pledge 
himself that another should not stab a Saxon 
whilst drinking. Of both these customs, some 
traces are yet extant, in the phrases of a person 
being a '' peg too low ;" and in the expression 
" I pledge you.^' 

After the Conquest, in 1066, immoderate 
feasting was somewhat abated. In comparison 
with the Saxons and Danes, the Norman fol- 
lowers of the Conqueror were spare in their 
meals when they first invaded England, though 
they soon fell into as gross hospitalities as their 
predecessors. The custom of four meals in the 
day was altered to two, and the prime minister 
of Henry I. endeavoured to reduce them to one. 
The principal of these, the dinner, was at three 
o'clock in the morning, and the supper at five in 
the afternoon; in which there appears to have 
been sometimes a great variety of dishes ; since 
a Bishop Ely, at this period, is said to have had 
at his table, all the sorts of beasts that roam on 
the land, of fishes that swim in the water, and of 
birds that fly in the air, and there were also many 
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dishes of which the composition is now unknown. 
The most esteemed kind of bread was a sort of 
gingerbread, called peppered bread. The wine 
of this period is supposed to have been princi- 
pally brought from France, though some sorts, 
like Khenish, were also made in England; and 
there were also in use several sorts of other 
liquors, composed of honey, spices, or the juice 
of mulberries, named hypocras, pigmait, claret, 
and morat: there were likewise cider, perry, 
and ale. 

A quaint writer, in the days of Henry II., tells 
us that *' the English were universally addicted 
to drunkenness, continuing over their cups day 
and night, keeping open houses, and spending 
the income of their estates in riotous feasts, where 
eating and drinkin^: were carried to excess without 
any elegance." Upon this passage, the learned 
Lord Kaimes observes : " People who live in a 
corner, imagine that every thing is peculiar to 
themselves. What is here said of the English 
is common to all nations in advancing from the 
selfishness of savages to a relish for society, but 
who have not yet learned to bridle their appe- 
tites." 

We must pass on to the time of Edward III. 
with merely noticing the custom of keeping 
Christmas, in the intervening reigns, in West- 
minster Hall, which William Kufus had built 
for a banqueting room, as an appendage to his 
palace. Henry III. is said to have feasted 
six thousand persons in this hall and some other 
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rooms in honour of the coronation of his Queen 
Eleanor; and the same monarch is said to have 
given another banquet of thirty thousand dishes, 
though the story does not rest on good authority. 
Edward II. likewise feasted his nobility here at 
Whitsuntide, in 1317. 

The passion for feasting had so greatly in- 
creased in England in the fourteenth century, 
that a severe law was passed by Edward III. 
to restrain certain ranks to proportionable ban- 
quets. He himself, however, gave an entertain- 
ment of thirty courses, the fragments of which 
fed one thousand persons. The art of cookery 
now required considerable skill, and the making 
of blanc-manger, tarts, pies, boiling of chickens, 
preparing rich soups of the brawn of capons, 
with all the other duties of a cook, are to be 
found in records of this period. French cooks 
were employed by the nobility, and even by 
merchants, who, an old writer tells us, ** when 
they gave a feast, rejected butchers' meat as 
unworthy of their tables, having jellies of all 
colours, and in all figures, representing flowers, 
trees, beasts, fish, fowl, and fruit." ** The wines," 
according to the phrase then used, consisted 
of a collation of spiced liquors and delicate 
cakes, taken by persons of rank or fashion just 
before retiring to rest. Spices, such as cloves, 
cinnamon, grains of paradise, ginger, and others, 
were eaten as confections for a dessert. The 
dinner hour of this period is supposed to have 
been nine o'clock in the morning. MagniiiceDt 
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presents were somelimes made between each 
course ; and in the castles, the court gates were 
shut during meals. Breakfast, we may here 
observe, was not a usual meal with our ances- 
tors, if we except the time when they ate four 
meals a day : at other times they lay in bed till 
dinner time. 

Cookery flourished in the reign of Richard II. 
He removed the old hall at Westminster, and 
built the present edifice in the year 1397 ; and, 
two years after, he gave a " house-warming in 
this hall," when, if Stowe may be believed, he 
feasted ten thousand persons. He also kept his 
Christmas here in 1389, when the daily c<mi- 
sumption was twenty-eight oxen and three hun- 
dred sheep, beside fowl without number. We 
need not wonder then that Richard kept two 
thousand cooks : tliey were learned in their art, 
and have left to the world their cookery book, 
entitled the " Form of Cnty, or a Roll of Eng- 
lish Cookery, compiled about the year 1390, by 
the master-cooks of Richard II." The mention 
of breakfasts occurs about tliis time : the viands 
were bread and wine, boiled beef, bread, beer, 
wine, salt fish, butter, sprats, herrings, brawn, 
mustard, and malmsey^ Edward lY. had loaves 
made into manchets or rolls, almond biscuits, 
and ale for breakfasts. 

Costly boAquets continired to increase during 
the fifteenth century, though those recorded are 
chiefly the entertainments of kings and persons 
of distinction. A proud feature in these con- 

D 
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sisted of devices for the table called subtleties, 
made of paste, jelly, or blanc-ro anger, placed in 
the middle of the board with labels describing 
them in verse. Shapes of animals were frequent ; 
and on a saint's day, angels, prophets, and pa- 
triarchs were set upon the table in plenty. 
Among the famous dishes at the more splendid 
entertainments was the *' peacock enkakyll;" 
the receipt for dressing which directed, that, 
" for the feast royal, peacocks shall be dight in 
this manner. Take, and flay off the skin with 
the feathers, tail, and the neck and head thereon ; 
then take the skin, and all the feathers, and lay 
it on the table abroad, and strew thereon ground 
cummin (a warm seed), then take the peacock, 
and roast him and baste him with raw yolks of 
eggs ; and when he is roasted, take him off, and 
let him cool awhile, and take and sew him in his 
skin, and gild his comb, and so serve him forth 
with the last course." Certain dishes were also 
directed as proper for different degrees of per- 
sons; as " conies parboiled, or else rabbits, for 
they are better for a lord;" and, "for a great 
lord, take squirrels, for they are better than 
conies; a whole chicken for a lord; seven 
mackerel in a dish, with a dragge of fine sugar," 
which is also a dish for a lord ; another receipt 
runs " when a pig is roasted, lay on thwart him 
always one bar of silver foil and another of gold, 
and serve him all whole at the board of a lord." 
Another specimen of the feasts of this period 
must suffice for a picture of manners. It is that 
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at the installation of the archbishop of York, in 
the reign of Edward IV. whereat were consumed 
three hundred quarters of wheat, three hundred 
tuns of ale, one hundred tuns of wine, one thou- 
sand sheep, one hundred and four oxen, three 
hundred and four calves, three hundred and four 
swine, two thousand geese, one thousand capons, 
two thousand pigs, four hundred swans, one 
hundred and four peacocks, fifteen hundred 
hot venison pasties, four thousand cold, five 
thousand custards, hot and cold. The charac- 
teristic of the ordinary living in the castles of 
the nobility was gross hospitality, as in the in- 
stance of the famous Guy, earl of Warwick, in 
whose household six oxen were eaten for break- 
fast. It was customary in the greater mansions 
to have the long and stout oaken table well 
covered with large joints of meat, or by abun- 
bance of poultry, game, lish, wild fowl, &c. 
Throughout the greatest part of the year the 
proTision was chiefly salt, as the imperfect sys- 
tem of farming, then practised, would not secure 
the cattle being fed in winter. 

At the banquets of this period, a side table 
was appropriated to wine and ale, which were 
handed to the guests in wooden or pewter gob- 
lets; and in the middle of the principal board 
stood a large vessel of silver, holding salt, the 
sitting above which indicated the rank or repu- 
tation of the guest. The general hour of break- 
fast, about this time, with the nobility, whose 
meals were considerably earlier than those of 
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tradesiBen, yeomea^ Sec. was seyen, diniier was 
.serFed at tea, a&d commonly lasted l^ee hours; 
supper followed at four, and the liveries or colla- 
4aotts followed at niae in the evenhig. The first 
-meal, even of a lord and his lady, at their private 
table, was frequently berriags, beer, wine, and 
salt fish ; and their last consisted of a gaMon of 
beer, with a quart of warm wine mixed with 
spioe. The richer clergy, however, lived more 
luxuriously, the office of principal code in the 
larger monasteries being only conferred on one 
who understood his art. <kte of <^e cooks to 
Croyland Abbey is recorded to have provided 
the monks, at his own charge, with almond milk 
on fish days, at the enormous expense of forty 
pounds. An old law is aiso recorded for en- 
forcing an equitable distribution of this milk with 
fine bread and honey. The records of the clergy 
afford us many curious memoranda of ancient 
living ; as, for example, we learn from the list 
of provisions bought for Archbishop Wareham's 
dinner, about the year 1500, that both rape-oil 
and olive-oil were then used in cookery. 

Henry VII., notwithstanding his immense 
wealth , was little iadined to hospitalities ; l^ough 
he kept the ninth Christmas of his reign in West- 
minster Hall with great splendour, feasting t%e 
mayor and aldermen of London, and lowing 
them sports on the night following in the great 
ball, which was richly hang with tapestry, -^e. 
** which sports being ended, in the monUng^^ 
the kk^, queen, and court sat down at a tc^^ 
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of stone to one hundred and twenly dishes placed 
by as many knights aad esqmpes, while the 
mayor was served with twenty-lour dishes, and 
abttndaace of wine. ^* And, finally, the king 
ajMl qneene being conveyed with great lights, 
into the palace, the m^or witii his company ia 
barges returned to London by breake of the next 
day." 

In the sixteenth century, die English table» 
continued to be hospitably supplied; though 
salted provision was still a principal article of 
food between Michaelmas and Whitsnntide. 
Soiae of die dishes used, were extremely rare 
and cosdy, as swans, pikes, and sturgeon richly 
stewed; herons, veiHscm, peacocks, &c. But 
the most perfect notion of the living and do- 
mestic arrangements of the old English, nobility 
and gentry will be found in the entries of what 
were called the Household Books of the time. 
One of the most celebrated of these records is the 
Northumberland Household Booh, being the re- 
gulations of the establishment of the filth earl of 
Northumberiand, at his castles of WrenilL and 
Lekinfield, in Yorkshire, begun in 151^ No 
baron's family was on a nobler or more splendid 
footing. It consisted of one hundred and sixty- 
ax persons, masters and servants-; fifty-seven 
strangers were reckoned upon every <^uy; on. 
the whole two hundred and twenty-three. 
During winter they fed mostly on salt meat and 
salt fish.; and with that view there was a pro^ 
vision of one huncked and sixty gallons of musr 
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tard per year; so that there cannot be any thing 
more erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed 
of " the roast beef of Old England." On flesh 
days; (that is, when meat was not forbidden by 
the Catholic religion), through the year, break- 
fast for my lord and lady was a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. 
On meagre days (or when meat was forbidden), 
a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, 
a quart of wine, a dish of butter, a piece of salt 
fish, or a dish of buttered eggs. During Lent, a 
loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed 
herrings, four white herrings, or a dish of sprats. 
There was as little variety in other meals, except 
on festival days; and this way of living was, at 
the time, high luxury. There were but two 
cooks to dress victuals for two hundred persons; 
and fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partridges were 
prohibited as delicacies, except at my lord's 
table. The table-cloth was washed about once 
a month ; no sheets were used ; and only forty 
shillings were allowed for washing throughout 
the year. The family rose at six in the morning, 
dined at ten, and supped at four in the afternoon ; 
and the castle gates were shut at nine. Mass 
was said in the chapel at six o'clock, that all the 
servants might rise early. The earl passed the 
year at three country seats, but he had furniture 
only for one : he carried every thing along with 
him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils; and 
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seventeen carts, and one waggon conveyed the 
whole : one cart sufficed for all his kitchen 
utensils, cooks' beds, &c. There were in the 
establishment eleven priests, besides seventeen 
persons, chanters, musicians, &c. belonging to 
the chapel. No mention is made of plate, but 
only of the hiring of pewter vessels. Wine was 
allowed in abundance for the lord's table, but 
the beer for the hall was poor indeed, only a 
quarter of malt being allowed for two hogsheads. 
The servants seem all to have bought their own 
clothes from their wages. Every thing in the 
household was done by order, with the pomp of 
proclamation; and laughable as it may now 
seem, an order was issued for the right making 
of mustard, beginning '' it seemeth good to us 
and our council." 

Our ancestors rigidly abstained from eating 
meat during Lent. This fast was first appointed 
in this country, in the year 641, by Ercombert, 
king of Kent. Succeeding generations marked 
the distinctions between the various foods. We 
find flesh to have been subsequently prohibited 
during Lent, though Henry VIII. published a 
proclamation in 1543, allowing the use of white 
meats, which continued in force until, by procla- 
mations of James I. in 1619 and 1625, and by 
Charles I. in 1627 and 1631, flesh was again 
wholly forbidden. 

The luxurious habits of Henry VIII. and his 
court will be recollected by every reader of 
English history. The sovereign, however, was 
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eclipsed by his farourite minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, whose establishments were of the most 
sp]en(]Kd description. At Hampton Court Pa- 
lace, he liyed in great splendour, and upon his 
entertaining some French ambassadors there in 
1527, his gentleman- us her, Cavendish, tells us 
of *' expert cooks, and cunning persons in the 
art of cookery ; the cooks wrought both day and 
night with subtleties and many crafty devices, 
where lacked neither gold, silver, nor other costly 
things meet for their purpose r*' another memo- 
randum furnishes some idea of the excesses at 
this festival', for the whole party are said to have 
drunk deeply, and some of the guests were led 
off to bed, and in the chambers of all was placed 
abundance of wine and beer. 

Among the regulations of the king's household 
were that '' his highness's baker shall not put 
alum in the bread, or mix rye, oaten, or bean 
flour with the same, and if detected, he shall be 
put into the stocks: master-cooks shall not enn 
ploy such scullions as lie all night upon the 
ground before the kitchen fire : dinners to be at 
ten, and suppers at four: the brewers not to put 
any brimstone in the ale : twenty-four loaves a 
day for his highness' greyhound." 

Of the living in the reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary*, and Elizabeth, we find many curious 

* Philip II. of Spain, the consort of Qujeon Mary, 
gave a whimsical reason for not eating fish. ^* They 
are," said he, " nothing but element congealed, or a jelly 
of water.*' 
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records. Breakfasts became more customary; 
coosistiiig of butter and eggs, or buttered eggs, 
but more commonly meat, and a fine beefsteak 
bsoiled, with a cup of ale, at eight or nine o'clock; 
and about this time, bread and butter were sub- 
stituted for kitchen grosse, or dripping and bread, 
for breakfast. Pewter was hkewise introduced 
for wooden ^tters and dishes. The nobility, 
gentry, and students, dined at eleven in the fore- 
nooo, and supped between tire and six ia the 
afternooD>. The merchants, especLaUy in London, 
seldom dined before twelve at noon, and supped 
at six at night; the husbandmen dined at high 
noon, as they called it, and supped at seven or 
eight. It is hard to tell, observes an. historian, 
why, aft over the world, as the age became 
more llixurious, the hours became later. Was 
it the crowd of amusements that poshed on the 
hours gradually? or, were people of fashion 
better pleased with the secrecy and silence of 
the night, when the vulgar industrious had gone 
to rest ? In past ages, men had few amusements 
or occupations but what daylight afforded them. 
Few English sovereigns were so well acr 
quaittted with their dominions as was Queen 
£ltaabeth : she may be said to have visited every 
corner of her empire, and in these royal journeys 
or " progresses,'' as they are called, her loyal 
subjects strove to outvie each other in the splen- 
dour of their receptions. Nothing could surpass 
the magnificence of the entertainments thus 
planned for the queea's gratification, either as 
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respects the splendour of show, or the costliness 
of the more substantial banquet. These occa- 
sions are too numerous to mention ; and we can 
only notice one of the queen's visits to the palace 
at Greenwich, as described by a German, who 
travelled in England in 159B. It was Sunday, 
and after attending service in the chapel, the 
queen prepared for dinner. A gentleman en- 
tered the room bearing a rod, and with him 
another bearing a table-cloth, which, after they 
had both kneeled three times, he spread upon 
the tabfe, and after kneeling again, they both 
retired : then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-seller, a plate, and 
bread, which, after kneeling, they also placed 
on the table: then came an unmarried and a 
married lady, bearing a tasting-knife, and having 
stooped three times gracefully, they rubbed the 
table with bread and salt. Then came the yeo- 
men of the guard, bringing in, at each time, a 
course of dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt; 
these dishes were received by a gentleman, and 
placed upon the table, while the lady-taster gave 
to each guard a mouthful to eat of the particular 
dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. 
During the time that this guard (which consisted 
of the tallest and stoutest men that could be found 
in ail England, being carefully selected for this 
service) were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets 
and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half 
an hour together. After this a number of un- 
married ladies appeared, who lifted the meat 
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from the table, and conyeyed it to the queen's 
inner and more private chamber, where, after she 
had chosen for herself, the rest was sent to the 
ladies of the court. The queen dined and supped 
alone, with very few attendants. 

A circumstance which occurred to the queen 
during dinner on Michaelmas day is believed to 
have given rise to the custom of eating goose at 
that time. During the meal, news was brought 
to the queen of the defeat of the Spanish Armada ; 
when she commanded that the dish (a goose), 
then before her, might be served up on every 
29th of September, (or Michaelmas day), to 
commemorate the above glorious event. ~ ^' 

The changes in customs at meals from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the present time are scarcely 
of sufficient interest for the reader. About this 
reign, the dining-room was strewed with rushes, 
besides which there were carpets, chairs, and 
stools, flowers in the windows ; and one yeoman 
was constantly waiting to receive stools, snuff 
the candles, light gentlemen to bed, and keep 
out dogs. No servant was to wait without a 
trencher in his hand. Dining with hats on was 
usual ; they were only taken off when grace was 
said. Towards the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, eleven was the dining hour ; then twelve. 
It continued to be early till the reign of Wil- 
liam III. or, a century afterwards; so that it 
was not uncommon to transact public business 
after dinner: thus, Queen Elizabeth dined with 
Sir Thomas Gresham before she proceeded to 
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name the Royal Exchange ; and the foiindatton- 
stone of Greenwich Hospital was laid June 30, 
1696y by the commissioners and Sir Christopkev 
^ren, the architect, precisely at five in the 
evening, after they bad dined together. 

The early dinner-hour left time for an evening 
promenade in sununer and autumn. Hence, the 
parks of London were as gaily crowded after 
as they are in the present day before dinner. 
Even in the present century, the centre mall or 
walk of St. James's Park might be seen thronged 
with promenaders in the full-dinner dvess, after 
dinner ; though within a few years the hour of 
dining has changed from four to six, seven, and 
even eight o'clock ; St. James's Mall is deserted 
by fashion ; Hyde Park has become the favoured 
drive, for the display of well-appointed eqni^ 
pages, although the splendour of dress, and the 
effect produced by the presence of rank and 
distinguished character are lost by the greater 
part of the company being shut up in carriages. 
The modern custom of abandoning the nuetro^ 
polis for the sea-coast, or the country, as soon 
as the fine weadier sets in, also long operated an 
a drawback from these scenes of gaiety, though 
** late seasons" have more recently detained per- 
sons of fashion in London, during the finest por- 
tion of the year. 

The changes in cookery would occupy still 
more space; though it may be interesting to 
know what was considered ** the best universal 
sauce in the world" in the boon days of Charles II. 
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«t l^ast^ ^at wa« aoconirted finch by the duke 
of York, who was iDstmcted to prepare it 
by the Spanish ambassador. It consisted of 
parsley, mad a dry toast pounded in a mortar, 
with vinegar, salt, and pepper. A fashionable 
or cabinet dinner of the same period consisted 
«f a dish of marrow bones; a leg of mutton, a 
dish of fowl, three pallets, and a doeen larks, 
all in a dish; a great 4iart, a neat's tongue, a 
dish of anchovies, a dish of prawns, and cheese. 
At liie same period, a supper dish was a chine 
of beef roasted. Indeed , ** roast beef" appears 
to have first become celebrated in this reign ; for 
Charles originated the mrlem by knighting, by, 
way of frolic, a loin of beef, which was thus 
Sir-Loin ; and ^e oak table i^on which the king 
performed the ceremony is or was lately to be 
seen at Friday Hill House, in the parii^ of 
Chingford, in Essex*. 

* A earieas anecdote of the epicurism of an individnal 
is related as uocurriBg in the last century. A gentle- 
man of Gloucestershire had one son, whom he sent 
abroad to make the grand tour of the continent, upon 
which journey the young man a^ttended to nothing but 
the various modes of cooking, and methods of eating and 
^ drinking luicatiously. Before his return, his father died, 
leaving him a very large monied fortune, and a small 
landed estate. He now looked over his note-book, to 
discover where the most exquisite dishes were to be 
had, and the best cooks procured. He had no other 
servants in bis bouse than men cooks ; his butler, foot- 
man, housekeeper, coachman, and grooms, were all 
cooks. He had three Italian cooks, one from Florence, 
another from Sienna, and a third from Yiterbo, for dress- 
ing one Florentine dish. He had a messenger constantly 
on the road between Brittany and London, to bring him 
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Notice of the successive changes in setting out 
the table would occupy many pages ; but a brief 
account of the origin of the principal of the 
implements may be an acceptable conclusion. 

The form of the table has been already noticed. 
The early use of table-cloths has also been men- 
tioned. At one period, the " lord of the ma- 
nor," as he would now be called, was entitled to 
the table-cloth, towel, &c. of the house where he 
dined. A father giving advice to his son, par- 
ticularly recommended him, as one means of 
success in life, to have his table covered with a 
clean cloth. Some of the table<cloths made for 
the use of the nobility and opulent gentry were of 
great value : one would cost eighteen pounds 

The knives used by the ancient Britons were 
of great length, and rather resembled weapons 
of defence, or daggers, than dinner knives. A 
meat-knife of Queen Elizabeth's time is described 
with a handle of white bone. It has been said 
that knives were only first made in England in 
1503 ; which appears to be incorrect, as Chaucer, 
the poet, who died in 1400, alludes to a knife 
as a Sheffield thwittel, and whittle is to this day 

the eggs of a certain sort of plover found in the former 
place. He was known to eat a single dinner at the ex- 
pense of fifty-eight pounds, though himself only sat down 
lo it, and there were but two dishes. In nine years he 
found himself getting poor, and this made him melan- 
choly and ill. When totally ruined, having spent nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, a friend gave 
him a guinea to keep him from starving ; and he was 
found la a garret soon afterwards roasting an ortolan 
(an expensive bird) with his own hands. A few days 
afterwards this infatuated person shot himself. 
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among the manufacturers the name of a common 
kind of knife. The most ancient knives were 
pointed, as it was customary for the carver to help 
the guests to a slice of meat on the point of a knife ; 
and it is only within these few years that round 
tof^ped knives have been adopted in France. 

Forks were not introduced into England till 
the reign of James I. when they were brought 
from Italy, and much ridiculed here as an effemi- 
nate piece of finery. Before this, skewers of 
silver or gold were used for forks in carving*. 

Spoons were originally 
made of roots of box, brass^ 
bone^ and horn ; and some 
were made to fold up for 
the pocket. The annex- 
ed cut represents the front 
and back of an ancient 
spoon, the bowl of the spoon 
being temporarily fastened 
on to a fork^ and the instru- 
ment thus serving as a fork 
or spoon. 

Grace at meals is of high antiquity. One 
grace among the Anglo-Saxons was signing the 
dish with a cross, but it was usually said by the 
clergy when at table. Psalms were sung as 
grace on Sundays and festivals ; and in the time 
of Shakspeare, grace was often said in rhyme. 

Drinking healths was originally a religious 

• ForkB are, however, mentioned in an inventory of 
furoiture belonging to Edward I. 
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cerjemony, and is of equal antiquity with grace. 
The custom was at its ^eatest height after the 
Restoration of Charles II. The origin of the 
term timst is uncertain, but it was probably taken 
from a toast floating tn a cup of liquor. 



HISTORICAL NOTICES OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 

According} to the earliest records, the educa- 
tion <^ the ancient Britons consisted in their skill 
in certain lield sports, healthful pastimes, and 
domestic amusements. They did not know how 
to read, but learned hymns by heart, sang and 
danced to music. Such were the pursuits of the 
mass of the people : indeed, they held it disho- 
nourable to learn to read and write. Learning 
was in these times confined to the Druids, who 
possessed extraordinary power over the minds of 
their fellow men. Their education is believed 
to have been a poetical one; they learned by 
rote several thousand verses, in which all the 
knowledge then extant was contained. The 
leading maxim which they gave to the people 
was well calculated to maintain their power: 
for they taught that the fertility of the fields de- 
pended upon the riches of themselves, the Druids. 
They were die priests, and probably the law- 
givers, of the people ; their doctrines were not 
reduced into writing, but repeated from one 
generation to another, so that little is known of 
their actual history^ 
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It may be interesting to enumerate the games 
to which we have alluded. They consisted in 
lifting up great weights, running, leaping, swim- 
ming, wrestling, and riding; and, it is supposed, 
charioteering, or the skilful driving and manage- 
ment of different kinds of carriages. The others 
were archery, playing with the sword and buck- 
ler, and spear; coursing, fishing, and fowling; 
poetical composition ; singing, with the harp ; draw- 
ing or painting, particularly coats of arms, &c. 

For many centuries knowledge was confined 
to the clergy, although under this denomination 
were comprehended many who did not exercise 
the offices of religious ministry. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, the first of whose monarch s 
began to reign in 827, we find children learning 
psalms and some books by heart; at home re- 
ligiously brought up under their parents or mas- 
ters, or in monasteries, or under bishops, who 
either made monks or clerks of them, or sent 
them when young men, armed, to the king; and 
so minute are the accounts of education at this 
period, that figs, grapes, nuts, almonds, apples, 
pears, or money^ are stated to have been the 
school rewards. 

Needlework has been from the earliest times 
an important branch of education. The Anglo- 
Saxon women were famous for their needlework; 
itnd the English work was celebrated abroad for 
its. excellence. An Anglo-Saxon lady had a 
curtain, on which were worked the actions of 
her husband. The kind, relating to embroidery 

£ 
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and figures, was most in fashion, Tbe Tarious 
kinds practised would astonish the most indvsi- 
triotts modern female: many curious books of 
patterns were published, and it is supposed that 
such books were generally cut to pieces, and 
used by women to work upon, or transfer to their 
samplers. Maids used to work with their mis- 
tresses. Needlework was also practised by 
men. The working of flowers was particularly 
specified ; and we find one kind said to be prac- 
tised in the manner of a vineyard. 

From education being thus almost wholly 
confined to the clergy, the word Clerieus, or 
Clerk, became synonymous with penman, the 
sense in which it is still most usually employed. 
If a man could write, or even read, his know- 
ledge was considered as proof presumptive that 
he was in holy orders. If kings and great men 
had occasion to sign any document, they sub- 
scribed the " sign^* of the cross opposite to the 
place where the '' clerk" had written their sArne. 
Hence we say, to sign a deed or letter. Illite- 
rate people still make their signs or marks, in 
this manner, by drawing a +» by the side 
whereof the lawyer's clerk adds their christian 
and surnames. The laity, or people who were 
not clerks, did not feel any urgent necessity for 
the use of letters^ Commerce was carried on 
principally by truck or barter, or by payments 
in ready money; and sums weve cast up, as 
amengst the Homans, upon an abacus, or re- 
counting table, the amount being denoted by 
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counters, or similar tokens. From the difficulty 
of communicating between place and place, the 
people had seldom any opportunity of conveying 
intelligence to absent friends. Many important 
transactions, which now require writing, could 
then be effected by word of mouth. At the 
present day, if you wish to buy a horse, it is 
sufficient for you to pay the money to the owner : 
be delivers the horse to you, you ride him to the 
stable, and the bargain is completed. But if 
you wish to buy a field, a huge deed must be 
drawn by a lawyer, and engrossed upon a parch- 
ment, which is stamped, money being paid to 
government for the same. This is called a coa- 
veyance. Now, in early times, the horse and 
field might be conveyed with equal simplicity, 
and without any writing whatever. When land 
was sold, the owner cut a turf from the green- 
sward, and cast it in the lap of the purchaser, 
as a token that the possession of the earth was 
trani^erred ; or, he tore off the branch of a tree 
and put it in the hand of the grantee, to show 
that the latter was to be entitled to all the pro- 
ducts of the soil. And, when the purchaser of 
a house received seizin or possession, the key 
of the door, or a bundle of thatch plucked from 
the roof, signified that the dwelling had been 
yielded up to him. The intent of these visible 
symbols or forms was to supply the place of 
writing, by impressing the transaction upon the 
leeoUection of the witnesses^ who were called 
together upon the occasion*. 
The scarcity of books at this period will in 
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some measure explain this almost universal 
ignorance. Before their introduction^ wood 
appears to have been the material upon which 
poems were written ; a small stave or rod was 
provided, and one line was written upon each 
face of the rod. The first books were written 
upon the leaves of the Egyptian papyrus plant ; 
but, from the seventh to the tenth centuries^ 
little of this material was to be obtained in 
Europe. About the close of the tenth century, 
the art of making paper from cotton rags was 
introduced in the place of parchment, a substance 
too expensive to be readily spared for mere pur- 
poses of literature ; so that a painstaking clerk 
could find it worth his while to erase the writing 
of an old book in order to use the blank page for 
another manuscript. Again, the only learned 
works were written in Latin, which was used in 
all documents and transactions relating to church 
affairs, but could only be acquired with great 
difficulty by the people. Copious dictionaries 
were then unknown ; perhaps there might be a 
meagre vocabulary, of which three or four copies 
existed in a whole kingdom ; but a stock of 
words could only be acquired from a teacher, 
and trusted to the memory. Hard drudgery this 
for the unfortunate master, and still more so for 
the unlucky scholars, who were treated with 
great severity ; since we are told of one master 
who was so harsh to his pupils, that at last they 
could bear his cruelty no longer ; and rebelling 
against him^ they stabbed him to death with their 
penknives. 
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Such was the state of knowledge among the 
subjects over whom reigned Alfred, the 
*' Shepherd of his people," the " Darling of the 
English," and deemed in his time, the wisest 
man in England. The zeal which this excellent 
prince showed for literature is delightful. He 
was born in the year 849, succeeded to the 
crown in 871, and his reign extended to the 
close of the century. Although the son of a 
king, he was wholly ignorant of letters until he 
attained twelve years of age. He was fondled 
by his parents for his beauty ; but that instruc- 
tion which the poorest child can now acquire 
with the greatest ease, was withheld from the 
prince. Alfred was taught to wind the horn, 
to bend the bow, and to hunt and to hawk; 
he also acquired great skill in the noble art of 
the chase, then and for ages after considered as 
the most necessary accomplishment of the no- 
bility, whilst book-learning was thought of little 
use to them. His active mind was, nevertheless, 
employed. Though he could not read, he could 
attend, and he listened day and night to the 
verses which were recited by minstrels and glee 
men, the masters of Anglo-Saxon song; his 
mother chanced one day to show him and his 
brother a volume of Anglo-Saxon poetry which 
she possessed: *' He who can first read the 
book shall have it," said she : this excited the 
zeal of Alfred ; his mother put the book into his 
hands, and he applied so steadily to his task, 
that the volume became his own : his love of 
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verse increased with his growth, and he con- 
trived to compose Anglo-Saxon poetry through- 
out his busy life. 

Getting 'knowledge, in many respects, resem- 
bles the saving of money : the love of each in- 
creases with the store itself. The second of 
the books which Alfred read, the first being the 
collection of poems, was a volume containing a 
selection from the psalms, with the daily prayers, 
according to the ancient usage of the church. 
Next to the cultivation of his own mind, Alfred 
considered the diffusion of knowledge among his 
people. He did not seek to enlighten any class 
exclusively, but all his subjects; and, in proof 
of this we find in a circular letter addressed by 
Alfred to the bishops, that he earnestly recom- 
mended the translation of " useful books into 
the language which we all understand ; so that aU 
the youth of England, but more especially those 
who are of gentle-kind, and at ease in their cir- 
oumstances, may be grounded in letters, — for 
they cannot profit in any pursuit until they are 
well able to read English.^' Yet, all this at- 
tachment to literature grew up in a general 
state of the grossest ignorance. " When I took 
the kingdom," says Alfred, ** very few on this 
side of the H umber, very few beyond, not one 
that I could recollect south of the Thames, could 
understand their prayers in English, or could 
translate a letter from Latin into English." To 
remedy this evil, Alfred assembled such scholars 
as the time afforded. Envying their knowledge 
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dS Latin, he acquired that language in his thirty- 
eighth year sufficiently to translate the only book 
of Saxon history then extant : he translated other 
works of great learning, and attempted a com- 
plete version of the Bible, the finishing of which 
was prevented by his early death. He enforced 
education by refusing to promote iAte uneducated, 
as wdl us by his own example. He insisted 
that bis ''^ ninist^s," or the persons whom he 
employed, should endeavour to obtain due know- 
ledge ; and in case ci non-compliance, he de« 
prived them of the offices which they held* 
Aldermen and mayors, and governors, were 
forced to go to school, to them a grievous 
penance, rather than give up their emoluments 
and their command. Those who were too old 
to learn, or so utterly unfit for letters as to 
render their case hopeless, were allowed to find 
substitutes ; a son, or a near kinsman, or failing 
both, a vassal, or even a slave, who was to 
learn in the place of his principal : and, at an 
advanced period of his reign, Alfred, who was 
called by his biographer, " the Truth-teller," 
thanked God that those who sat in the chair of 
the instructor were then capable of teaching* 
Happily, the means by which this patriot king 
thus contributed to the happiness of his people, 
are preserved to us. He usually divided his 
time into three equal portions ; one was employed 
in sleep and recruiting his body by diet and ex- 
ercise; another in the dispatch of business; a 
third in study and devotion ; and, that he might 
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more exactly measure the hours, he made use of 
burning tapers of equal length, for at this time 
we must recollect, clocks and watches were 
totally unknown. And, by such a regular dis- 
tribution of his time, though he suffered much 
by illness, this heroic prince, who fought in per- 
son fifty-six battles by sea and land, was able, 
during a life of no extraordinary length, to ac- 
quire more knowledge, and even to compose 
more books, than studious men, who, in more 
fortunate ages, have made literature the object 
of their uninterrupted industry. 

The impulse given to education by Alfred did 
not die with him*. His children, six in num- 
ber, were taught the Anglo-Saxon psalms* 
prose, and poetry. Ethelweard, his youngest 
son, received a sort of public education : he was 
committed to proper teachers, with almost all 
the noble children of the province, and with 
many of inferior ranks. They were all assidu- 
ously instructed in Latin, in Saxon, and writing; 
and when they were old and strong enough, in 

* Translations of the Bible were multiplied in conse- 
quence of Alfred's assiduity ; and, Mr. Palgrave informs 
us that, from this, or the Anglo-Saxon age, down to that 
of Wickliffe, (or, for nearly five centuries,) we, in Eng- 
land, can show such a succession of versions of the bible 
in metre, and in prose, as are not to be equalled amongst 
any other nation in Europe. 

The rarity of books in Alfred's time ought to be men- 
tioned among his obstacles; for he is believed to have 
given a very large estate for a book on a learned subject ; 
a bargain which may have given ri%e to the maxim : 
** Learning is better than house and land." 
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huntiog and gymnastics, as conducive to warlike 
habits. Alfred likewise founded and endowed 
schools, so as to perpetuate the benefits of his 
reign in future ages. Among these the chief 
were at Oxford; and it has been stated, though 
not proved, that he founded the University there. 
It is^ however, more certain that the schools at 
Oxford decayed after Alfred's reign, and that 
city was burnt by the Danes in 979, and again 
in 1009: but sacred studies were restored, and 
the University re-established by a learned Eng- 
lishman in the year 1133. 

Little is known of the progress of education 
from this period till the extinction of the Saxons, 
and the establishment of the Norman conqueror 
in England, in 1066. The history of the period 
is preserved in the writings of the venerable 
Bede, to whom we owe all our knowledge of 
English history, from the landing of the Saxons 
in Kent to his time (nearly three centuries^ ; and 
from him is copied much of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which was continued to the year 1154. The 
Life of Alfred, by his tutor, Asser, and the Lives 
pf the Saints of the Church are, besides these, 
nearly all that remain of Saxon literature. The 
Saxon origin of the English language has been, 
however, traced with considerable minuteness. 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his History of Eng- 
land, recently published, observes : ** From the 
Anglo-Saxons we derive the names of the most 
ancient officers among us ; of the greater part of 
the divisions of the kingdom, and of almost all 
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our towns and villages. From them also we 
derive our language; of which the structure, 
and a majority of its words, much greater than 
those who have not thought on the subject 
would at first easily believe, are Saxon. Of 
sixty>nine words which make up the Lord's 
Prayer, there are only five not Saxon . Of eighty- 
one words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, thirteen 
only are of Latin origin. Even in a passage of 
ninety words in Milton, whose diction is more 
learned than that of any other poet, there are 
only sixteen Latin words. In four verses of the 
authorised version of Genesis, which contain 
about a hundred and thirty words, there are no 
more than five Latin. The language of familiar 
intercourse, the terms of jest and pleasantry, 
and those of necessary business, the idioms or 
peculiar phrases into which words naturally run, 
the proverbs, which are the condensed and pointed 
sense of the people, the particles, on which our 
syntax depends, and which are of perpetual re- 
currence; — all these foundations of a language 
are more decisive proofs of the Saxon origin of 
ours than even the great majority of Saxon words 
in writing, and the still greater majority in 
speaking." 

It is certain that the establishment of the Nor- 
mans in this island was an incidental disadvan- 
tage, which powerfully operated in checking the 
growth of English literature. When William 
ascended the throne, he brought over with him 
great multitudes of Norman nobility, and it was 
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Uie policy of hid reign, and th« reign of his im- 
mediate successors, firmly and unrelentingly to 
keep in subjection the former inhabitants of the 
island. William possessed great and important 
districts in France, and under Henry II. these 
acquired a vast additional extent. A great por- 
tion of the nobility under these princes were 
natives of France, and most of those who were 
Dot strictly so, possessed estates in that country, 
living in intercourse with each other, and with 
their neighbours on the continent, and despising 
die rudeness axid barbarity of the Saxon race, the 
native language of our own island sunk into neg- 
lect and contempt. Few of the nobles, or of the 
dignified clergy, were able to express themselves 
in it on the most ordinary subjects. Our laws, 
our pleadings, our parliamentary discussions, our 
deeds of inheritance, were all French. The 
princes of the Norman line, who were encouragers 
of literature, had no conception of any literature 
which was not Latin or French. That language, 
which in its constituent members is the same 
which has since been immortalized in the writings 
of Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton, was at this 
time threatened with total extinction. 

The English language does not appear to have 
been spoken, nor even understood, in the twelfth 
century. The language of this period was termed 
Anglo-Norman. With the thirteenth century, 
jBnglish began to be cultivated; and, about the 
commencement of the fourteentli century, our 
language had undergone the whole change to 
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which it was doomed by the introduction of Nor- 
man words. Many Prench and Latin words 
have, indeed, been introduced in later ages, but 
by learning or caprice, rather than by the conve- 
nience of familiar intercourse. Very shortly 
after the close of the reign of Edward II. or the 
year 1307, Sir John Mandeville wrote a narra- 
tive of his travels in English, as well as in French 
and Latin: Wickliffe, the great refornier of 
Christianity, delivered the earliest appeals to 
the people in questions of religion, in English'; 
he died in 1384: and Chaucer, usually called 
the Father of English poetry, died in 1400, and 
consequently, wrote within the above period. 
In short, many books, perfectly intelligible to us^ 
were written before Edward III. who reigned 
from 1327 to 1357. In this reign lived the 
celebrated William of Wykeham. He derived 
his designation from Wykeham, a village in 
Hampshire, where he was born in 1324, of re- 
spectable parents, but at the same time so poor, 
that but for the liberality of the lord of the manor, 
a liberal education would have been far beyond 
his reach. He was the private secretary to his 
patron, who recommended him to the notice of 
Edward III. by whom he was appointed to super- 
intend the building of Windsor Castle. He next 
took holy orders, and rose rapidly till he became 
bishop of Winchester, and lord high chancellor 
of England. He amassed great wealth, which 
he employed in improving his cathedral, and 
founding a grammar-school at Winchester, in 
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the year 1373, which still exists a worthy monu- 
ment of his magnificence. In 1386 he com- 
pleted his noble foundation of New College, 
Oxford, which occupied six years in building; 
and, scarcely was this college finished, when he 
commenced erectinganother at Winchester, which 
be also lived to see finished in about the same 
space of time. 

Chaucer mentions reading and singing in the 
education of little children in his time ; he notices 
a girl's school at Bow, near London, where French 
was taught; and also, as a sign of polite educa- 
tion, they were instructed not to wet the fingers 
deep at meals, forks not being then in use. An 
Italian writer of the same period, describes a 
wife as ** young and beautiful in her person ; mis- 
tress of her needle; no man-servant waiting 
better at her master's table; skilled in horse- 
manship and in management of a hawk; no 
merchant better versed in accounts." 

Education, in all the early stages, was very 
rarely at home, but in the court or the houses of 
nobles, &c. This was general in both sexes. 
The infancy and extreme boyhood was intrusted 
to women, and, at the age of eleven years, edu- 
cation was commenced in earnest. Among 
princes, the parents selected some veteran and 
able soldier of noble family, under whose roof 
their son was placed, and in whose castle, com- 
mencing his services in the capacity of a page, 
he received his instructions in the exercises 
and accomplishments befitting his condition. 
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Thas, Edward the Black Prince, deKvered his 
young son Richard, afterwards Richard H. to 
Sir Guiscard d'Angle as his military tutor. 
Henry IV. entrusted the education of his son 
Henry, afterwards the valorous Henry V. to Sir 
Thomas Percy, a brave and veteran warrior: 
and James I. of Scotland being taken prisoner, 
and confined in the Tower of Ix)adon, there re- 
ceived an excellent education through Henry IV. 
of England, who placed him under the care of 
Sir John de Pelham, constable of Pevensey 
Castle, a man of note, both as a statesman and 
a warrior. 

Among the elegant accomplishments which 
were blended with the early education of both 
sexes, we should not omit to notice music, which 
was intended to render the learner a delightful 
companion in the hall at home, as his skill, in 
warlike exercises was calculated to make him a 
formidable enemy in the field. The science of 
music, both instrumental and vocal ; the compo- 
sition and recitation of ballads, roundelays, and 
other minor pieces of poetry; an acquaintance 
with the romances and writings of the popular 
poets of the times ; vrere all essential branches 
in the system of education which was adopted 
in every castle in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The danger of over-cultivation of 
the fascinating science of music does not appear 
to have been sa common in those days as in our 
own. The brave and accomplished military 
leader. Sir John Cbaados,. sang sweetly, and 
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solaced bis master, Edward III. on a voyage, 
by his ballads ; and the Count de Foix, a cele- 
brated hero, frequently requested his secretaries^ 
in the intervals of severer occupation, to recreate 
themselves by chaunting songs and roundelays. 
Indeed, in the early ages> music may be said to 
have been a branch of the system of education, 
and it was more or less cultivated by persons of 
all conditions. Churchmen studied it by pro- 
fession, and the law-students at the inns of court 
learned singing and all kinds of music. A few 
of our early sovereigns were skilled in music : 
Richard II. is known to have assisted at divine 
service, and to have chaunted a collect-prayer : 
Henry IV. is described as of shining talents in 
music ; and Stow tells us that Henry V. " de- 
lighted in songs, metres, and musical instru- 
ments*" 

We obtained an interesting glimpse of the 
state of female education about this time, from a 
curious book of Advice to Young Ladies, written 
in the year 1371. At this time, in the upper 
ranks, the education of females was generally 
conducted in the monasteries, or in the family of 
some relative or friend, if possible, of superior 
rank. It was less common to educate daughters 
at home^ partly perhaps from its trouble, and 
partly because it was thought that abroad they 
would be more likely to form advantageous 
connexions. Under all its forms, however, its 
character seems to have been nearly the same. 
It consisted of needlework, confectionary, (or 
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the art of preserving fruits, &c,) surgery, (or a 
knowledge of the healing art,) and the rudiments 
of church-music ; to which, in an education at a 
monastery, was perhaps generally added, the art 
of reading. The prejudices of the times, and 
particularly of the male sex, were opposed to 
any higher degree of cultivation of the mind; 
arising, probably from a suspicion, that it might 
render women an overmatch for their admirers. 
In this spirit, even the accomplishment of reading, 
as has just been hinted, was by no means uni- 
yersaf; nor is it certain that where it was so, its 
effects were beneficial, from the absurd and cor- 
rupting books in which some persons were taught. 
** Instead of reading bokes of wisdom and sci- 
ence," says the knight, " they studye in nought 
but the bokes that speak of love's fables, and 
other worldlie vanities." There were men at 
this time who maintained that wives and daugh- 
ters should not read the Bible. Our knight op- 
poses this opinion, and thinks it good that women 
should be taught to read their Bible; but re- 
gards writing as dangerous and unnecessary, 
and thinks it better ** if women can nought of 
it." He appears to have set two priests and 
two clerks to select a book of " ensamples," 
consisting of extracts from the Bible, the acts of 
kings, the chronicles of France, Greece, and 
England. In speaking of the state of female 
manners, one of the first faults which our knight 
takes occasion to correct, and which was natural 
to ignorant and uneducated girls, was that of 
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levity. Among other points, he fixes on their 
conduct at mass ; at which the grossest irreve- 
rence and disorder are known to have prevailed. 
The church during the celebration of the service 
seems to have been an established scene of 
gossip and flirtation. The men came with their 
hawks and dogs, walking to and fro to converse 
with their friends, to make bargains and ap- 
pointments, and to show their splendid coats. 

To return to male education ; it appears that 
reading and writing were from the fourteenth 
century, its chief branches. Children were in- 
structed in grammar, as now. Parochial gram- 
mar-schools in villages, occur in the fifteenth 
century : this brings us to the commencement of 
grammar-schools, properly so called. To pre- 
vent the growth of Wicklivism, or the doctrines 
of Wickcliffe, it had been made illegal to put 
children to private teachers ; and the consequent 
excessive influx to only a few schools, rendered, 
in 1477, grammar-learning so low, that several 
clergymen of London petitioned parliament for 
leave to set up schools in their respective 
churches, in order to check seminaries conducted 
by illiterate men. Thus, schools held in a 
room over the church porch, are alluded to by 
Shakspeare ; and we find this custom so late as 
the seventeenth century, in John Evelyn, the 
son of a gentleman of fortune, born in the year 
1620, who, at four years old, was taught to read 
by the village schoolmastei*, over the porch of 
Wotton Churchy in Surrey. 

F 
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Henry VI. appears to have had some attach- 
ment to letters, but whether it originated only in 
his fondness for books of devotion is doubtful. 
At all events, he founded Eton College, in 1440, 
for the support of a provost and seven fellows, 
and the education of seventy youths in classical 
learning ; and to the munificence of this sovereign 
we owe the building of King's College, Cam- 
bridge*. A letter from one Master William 
Paston, at Eton, proves that Latin versification 
was taught there as early as the beginning of 
Edward the IVth's reign, and we learn from him 
that at the above period, the sons of country 
gentlemen living at a considerable distance were 
already sent to public schools for grammatical 
education. 

Of the education of Henry's successor, Ed- 
ward IV. we have little record : his whole life 
was divided between the perils of civil war, and 
the unrestrained pleasures of sensual indulgence. 

* Schools are said to have been established at Cam- 
bridge, under the Saxons ; but there were no remains of 
them under the first Norman kings. It is more clearly- 
established, that the foundation of the university at 
Cambridge was laid in the reign of Henry II. by some 
learned monks sent from the abbey of Croyland, to their 
manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, who living in a 
large house in Cambridge » went thither every day, and 
taught at different hours, the whole circle of the sci- 
ences, a great concourse of students resorting to their 
lessons. From these beginnings, that university soon 
rose to the highest degree of splendour, and Peterhouse 
was the first regular college that was erected there ; 
Hugh Balshami bishop of Ely, founding it in 1284. 
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Edward V. it will be remembered, was murdered 
iD his youth : bis successor Richard III. is said 
to have possessed talents and eloquence, and 
the English yeomen of his reign are described 
as qualified by their intelligence, and by their 
independent spirit, to becomejurors. Henry ^VII., 
though he was called the Solomon of England, 
did little for the spread of education ; the say- 
ings recorded of him show more wariness and 
low cunning than knowledge of literature; and 
though he possessed great penetration, his mind 
was narrow. Arthur, son of Henry VII., we 
are told, was well instructed in grammar, poetry^ 
oratory, and history. In this reign, however, 
the purity of the Latin tongue was revived, the 
study of autiquity became fashionable, and the 
esteem for literature gradually propagated itself 
throughout every nation in Europe. The art 
of printing, invented about this time, extremely 
facilitated the progress of these improvements; 
though some years elapsed subsequent to this 
discovery before its beneficial effects were felt 
to any considerable extent. 

A custom is mentioned about this date, which 
shows the zeal of the London scholars. Upon 
St. Bartholomew's eve, (Sept. 5) they held 
meetings for disputing the principles of grammar; 
and Stow tells us that Uie scholars of divers 
grammar-schools disputed beneath the trees in 
the churchyard of the priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Smithfield. These disputes ceased with 
the suppression of the priory, but were revived 
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one year under Edward VI. when the best 
scholars receired silver bows and arrows for 
their prizes. 

Among the most eminent men of this remark- 
able period is Sir Thomas More, the records of 
whose early life and private history throw some 
light upon the education of the time. More was 
born in London, in 1480, five years before the 
accession of Henry YII. to the throne. He was 
instructed in the first rudiments of education at 
a free grammar-school in Threadneedle-street, 
a seminary of considerable eminence, but afford- 
ing means of improvement very unequal to what, 
in the present time, may be procured at a gram- 
mar-school of reputation. As a further step in 
his education, More was afterwards placed in 
the family of Cardinal Morton. In those days 
a man of inferior rank could alone hope to reach 
distinction through a patron, in whose family the 
politeness, elegance, and knowledge of the age 
were to be found : for, while there was no middle 
rank of respectability, and the bulk of the com- 
munity laboured under poverty and ignorance, 
the patronage of the great was necessarily courted 
by men of learning, as their only resource, and 
distinguished scholars had a ready access to the 
tables of persons of condition, at a period when 
the possession of learning was so rare. ** At 
the same time, tlie internal economy of a great 
man's family, resembling, on a smaller scale, 
that of the monarch, was the proper school foe 
Acquiring theBMUiners most coadaciv^ to success 
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at court* Persons of good condition wore con«- 
sequendy eager to place their sons in the fa«- 
milies of the greats as the surest road to fortune* 
In this station, it was not accoanted degrading 
to submit even to menial offices; while the 
greatest barons of the realm were proud to 
officiate as stewards, cup-bearers, carvers to the 
monarch, a youth of good family could wait at 
table, or carry the train of a man of high con- 
dition, without any loss of dignity*.'' More 
soon attracted particular notice among the car- 
dinal's retinue, and was pointed out by him to 
the nobility who frequented his house, as a boy 
of extraordinary promise. ** This child here 
waiting at table," he would say, " whosoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous man." 
Listening daily to the conversation, and ob- 
serving the conduct of such a personage. More 
naturally acquired more extensive views of men 
and things than any other course of education 
could, in that backward age, have supplied. At 
the age of seventeen. More was sent by his pa- 
tron to Oxford, where a better taste in literature 
had lately been introduced, and he had there the 
advantage of attending the lectures on Greek 
and Latin. More subsequently became lord 
high chancellor, though he ultimately fell a vic- 
tim to his conscientious refusal to sanction the 
wicked license of his sovereign Henry VIIL 
More wrote several learned works, and was not 
only a zealous cultivator, but a liberal patron of 
• Life of More, by Macdiarmid. 
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literature. He was twice married, his first wife 
being carefully instructed in literature, in music, 
in whatever seemed necessary to improve or adorn 
her mind ; thus, she became a woman in whose so* 
eiety More might have spent the remainder of his 
days with delight. In the intervals of business, 
the education of his children formed his greatest 
pleasure. But it was in the accomplishments 
of his daughters that More found the most grati<* 
fying reward of his cares. His opinions re- 
specting female education differed very widely 
from what the comparative rudeness of the age 
might have led us to expect. By nothing he 
justly thought is female virtue so much endan- 
gered as by idleness, and the necessity of amuse- 
ment; nor against these is there any safeguard 
so effectual as an attachment to literature. Some 
security is indeed afforded by a diligent applica- 
tion to various sorts of female employments ; 
yet these, while they employ the hands, give 
only partial occupation to the mind. But well 
chosen books at once engage the thoughts, refine 
the taste, strengthen the understanding, and con- 
firm the morals. Female virtue, informed by the 
knowledge which they impart, is placed on the 
most secure foundations, while all the milder 
affections of the heart, partaking in the improve- 
ment of the taste and fancy, are refined and ma- 
tured. More was no convert to the notion, that 
the possession of knowledge renders women less 
pliant ; nothing, in his opinion, was so untract- 
able as ignorance. Although to manage with 
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skill the feeding and dothiog of a family be an 
essential portion in the duties of a wife and a 
mother; yet to secure the affections of a has- 
bandy he judged it no less indispensable to pos- 
sess the qualities of an intelligent and agreeable 
companion. Nor ought a husband , if he regards 
his own happiness, to turn aside from repairing 
the usual defects of female education. Never 
can he hope to be so truly beloved, esteemed, 
and respected, as. when his wife confides in him, 
as her friend, and looks up to him as her in- 
structor. Such were the opinions, with regard 
to female education, which More maintained in 
discourse, and supported by practice. His 
daughters, rendered proficients in music, and 
other elegant accomplishments proper for their 
sex, were also instructed in Latin, in which lan- 
guage they read, wrote, and conversed with the 
facility and correctness of their father. The re- 
sults of this assiduous attention soon became 
conspicuous, and Uie school of More, as it was 
termed, attracted general admiration. In the 
meantime their stepmother, a notable economist, 
by distributing tasks, of which she required a 
punctual performance, took care that they should 
not remain unacquainted with female works, and 
with the internal management of a family. For 
all these purposes, which together appear so far 
beyond the ordinary industry of women, their time 
was found amply sufficient, because no part of it 
was wasted in idleness or trifling amusements. 
More's family lived in a house which he ha4 
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built at Oielsea, oo a large scale, but with more 
attention to comfort than splendour. It was sur- 
rounded with gardens extending to the Thames, 
and in adorning these, a work which he himself 
superintended, he found incessant employment 
for that train of servants, whom the custom of 
the age obliged persons of his rank to maintain. 
His collection of rare birds, quadrupeds, and 
other natural curiosities, afforded him another 
source of constant occupation. If any of his 
servants discovered a taste for reading, or an 
ear for music, he allowed them to cultivate their 
favourite pursuit. To preclude all improper 
conversation before children and servants at 
table, a domestic was accustomed to read aloud 
certain passages, so selected as to amuse at the 
time, and to afford matter for much entertaining 
conversation^. 

• More, after saying that he devotes nearly the whole 
of the day abroad to others, and the remainder to his 
family at home, says : " I have for myself, that is for 
literature, no time at all. For, when I return home, I 
nrast needs converse with my wife, trifle with my chil- 
dren, talk with my servants. All these I account mat- 
ters of business, since they cannot be avoided, unless a 
man should choose to be a stranger in his own family. 
It is, besides, as indispensable to our happiness, as to 
our duty, to render ourselves, by every means in our 
power, agreeable to those whom either nature, or chance, 
or choice, have rendered the companions of our lives." — 
The breaking up of More's establishment at Chelsea is 
circumstantially related. Upon his resigning the office 
of Lord Chancellor, he found that his yearly income 
would not exceed one hundred pounds, while the pay- 
ment of his debts almost exhausted his money and va- 
luable effects. His son-in-law informs us that after this, 
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Margaret Roper, the first-born of More*s 
children, was as celebrated for her learning as 
beloved for her tender affection to her father in 
his hour of snffering. Erasmus called her the 
ornament of Britain, and the flower of the learned 
matrons of England, at a time when education 
consisted only of the revived study of ancient 
learning. She composed a beautiful account of 
her father's martyrdom. 

The amiable character of Sir Thomas More 
has, in some degree, led us from our main sub- 
ject, though most of his history that we have 
selected, is connected with the learning of the 
time in which he lived : at all events, the school 
of More is too important to be lightly passed 
over, especially as he is described by historians 
as the first Englishman who signalised himself 

the whole of More's property, in gold and siWer, (paper 
obligations were not then known,) did not, with the ex- 
ception of his gold chain, the appendage of his rank, 
exceed the Talue of one hundred pounds. More dis- 
missed his whole train of retainers and state servants ; 
but with that affectionate concern which overlooked no 
one around him, he procured for them all, suitable ap- 
pointments in families of distinction. He gave his great 
barge to Sir Thomas Audley, his successor in the chan- 
cellorship, with whom he placed his eight watermen ; 
and his fool, or jester, the distinguishing appendage of 
high rank in those days, he presented to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and his successors in office. — Erasmus, speak- 
ing of More's charitable disposition, says : " You might 
call him the benefactor of all the needy." In the neigh- 
bourhood of 4iis tesideDce at Chelsea, he erected a house 
for aged people, who were maintained at his expense ; 
and it was the province of his favourite daughter, Mar-- 
garet, to superintend this establishment, and see all the 
wants of its feeble inmates duly relieved. 
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as ao orator, and the first writer of prose which 
is still intelligible. 

In the reign of Henry YIII. we meet with 
many shining examples of the progress of edu- 
cation, besides that of More. Henry himself 
had when a boy been removed by his father 
from public business, and occupied with the 
pursuits of literature ; and, after his accession 
to the throne, we find him filling up the intervals 
of his festivities with music and literature, 
" which were his favourite pursuits, and were 
well adapted to his genius." Hume says : '* he 
made such proficiency in the former art, as even 
to compose some pieces of church>music, which 
were sung in his chapel. He was initiated in 
the elegant learning of the ancients. And though 
he was so unfortunate as to be seduced into a 
study of the barren controversies of the schools, 
which were then fashionable, he still discovered 
a capacity fitted for more useful and entertaining 
knowledge." Henry, as he possessed himself 
some talent for letters, was an encourager of 
them in others. He founded Trinity College, at 
Cambridge, and gave it ample endowments; 
and the countenance given to letters by the king 
and his ministers contributed to render learning 
fashionable in England. The sovereign's ac- 
complishments are highly rated by a Venetian 
minister, who was in London ten years after his 
accession. He writes : '^ His majesty is an 
excellent musician and composer, an admirable 
horseman and wrestler, and possesses a good 
knowledge of the French, Latin, and Spanish 
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languages." Caidinal Wolsey was considered 
as learaed ; bis manners had acquired the polish 
of the society to which he was raised ; his elo* 
Gtttion was fluent and agreeable ; and one of his 
means of pleasing the capricious Henry was to 
converse with him on favourite topics of litera- 
ture. Cavendish^ who was gentleman usher to 
Wolsey, and wrote his life, tells us that '* his 
sentences and witty persuasions in the council 
chamber were always so pithy, that they, as 
occasion moved them, continually assigned him 
for his filed tongue and excellent eloquence to 
be expositor unto the king in all their proceed- 
ings." Wolsey, it appears, received a gram- 
matical education at Ipswich, whence he was 
sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
subsequently appointed master of a grammar- 
school dependent on the same college. Part of 
his ill acquired wealth, later in life,' he expended 
in laudable munificence for the advancement of 
learning. At Oxford he erected the celebrated 
college of Ohristchurch ; he founded several lec- 
tures, and the first chair for teaching Greek : he 
also intended to have enriched his college with 
copies of all the manuscripts that were in the 
Vatican, (or Palace of the Pope,) at Rome. 
He likewise founded a collegiate school at 
Ipswich. 

The scarcity of schools before the Reforma- 
tion, (or the change in religion from the Catholic 
to the Protestant, in the reign of Henry VIII.) 
is here worthy of notice. Cranmer received his 
early education from a parish-clerk. . This may 
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seem singular, for be was of genUe blood, and 
was entered at Cambridge, amongst '* the better 
sort of students." But probably sOcb sbifts 
were not unusual before the Reformation. TW 
monasteries indeed had schools attached to them 
in many instances. In Elizabeth's time, a com-* 
plaint was made in parliament, that the number 
of such places of education had been reduced 
by one hundred, in consequence of the suppres* 
sion of the religious houses. Still, it must have 
often happened, (thickly scattered as the monas- 
teries were,) that the child lived at an inconve- 
nient distance from any one of them ; and pro* 
bably little was learned there after all. It was 
the want of schools in London, that induced 
Dean Oolet to establish that of St. Paul's, in 
1512, which, under the fostering care of Lilly, the 
first master, not only became so distinguished in 
its^f, but set the example, and prepared the way, 
by its rules and its grammar, for so many others 
that followed its establishment*. Edward VI., 
with the natural feeling of a boy, fond of know- 

• Cardinal Wolsey is said to have written the preface 
to Lilly's Grammar : but this is doubtful : if it were, in- 
deed, Wolsey *8 writing, it would be far more creditable 
to his abilities and sound judgment than any other proof 
-which remains of them. In that preface, some of the 
clearest principles of tuition are clearly laid down. 
" Nothing," it is there said, " can surely be ended, whose 
beginning is either feeble or faulty; and no building be 
perfect whenever the foundation and groundwork is 
ready to fall, and unable to uphold the burden of the 
frame." The necessity of making the scholar learn 
thoroughly what he is taught step by step, is fully stated 
and enforced. 
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ledge, and hin^elf a proficieDt for his years, was 
aware of the evil, and projected its remedy, 
in the foubdalioD of Christ's Hospital, or, as it 
is commonly termed, the Blue-coat School *. It 
was not, however, till the reign of Elizabeth, 
that the evil was at all adequately met The 
dignitaries and more wealthy ecclesiastics of the 
reformed church bestirred themselves and founded 
some schools. Many tradesmen, who had ac^ 
cumulated fortunes in London, retired, in their 
later years, to the conn try- town which had given 
them birth, and gratefully provided for the better 
education of their neighbours, by furnishing it 
with a grammar-school. In such cases appli- 
cation was usually made to the queen for a 
charter, which was granted with or without as- 
sistance by money on her own part ; and who- 
ever will examine the dates of our foundation- 
schools, free-schools, or grammar-schools, will 
find a great proportion of them erected in that 
glorious reign. 

* Dr. Ridley, bishop of London, had the enviable fe- 
licity of suggesting before the king in a sermon preached 
at Westminster, the imperious demands of poverty upon 
the attention and commiseration of the powerful and 
rich. A general report was made to the king on the 
state and condition of the poor, and the best means of 
relief and reform ; they were divided into three classes — 
the poor by impotency, by casualty, and by idleness. 
For the innocent and fatherless was -provided Christ^s 
Hospital ; for the wounded and diseased, the hospitals 
of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew ; and for the idle 
and vagabond, Bridewell, where they might be chastised 
and oompelled to labour. 
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We have now conducted the reader to the 
period at which the foundation of grammar* 
schools became general throughout England. 
Their great number will, of course, prevent our 
describing them; but a brief notice of two or 
three of these establishments will explain the 
general plan of ail of them. One of the best 
examples that we can select for this purpose is 
the celebrated grammar-school at Bedford, which, 
though it has been established upwards of two 
hundred and seventy years, is now in the most 
Nourishing condition. Edward YI. founded a 
grammar-school at Bedford, as well as in other 
places; but Sir William Harpur, a native of 
Bedford, and Lord Mayor of London, endowed 
the school with thirteen acres of land, '' for the 
instruction of children of the town in grammar 
and good manners." This land is in the parish 
of St. Andrew's, Holbom, and since Harpur 
gave it, there have been built upon the same 
Bedford Row, Feathers tone Buildings, Red 
Lion, and Lamb's Conduit Streets, &c. the rents 
of which amount, at this time, to ten thousand 
pounds per annum. The consequence is, that 
there are superabundant means for education at 
Bedford, free of all cost. There is a grammar- 
school, an English school, a large preparatory 
school, and an infant school ; thus including the 
whole of the young population of all classes; 
and there is no school in Bedford at which pa- 
rents have occasion to pay the master. These 
schools, from their founders not only building 
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the school-house, but bequeathing property to 
support them, are called Endowed Schools, 
Such is the wealth of the Harpur estate, that 
the funds are applied to other benevolent pur- 
poses besides the education of youth ; for the 
extraordinary increase of the revenue occasioned 
the trustees to apply to parliament to regulate 
its disposal, and extend the objects of the charity. 
Eight hundred pounds are annually given as 
marriage portions to forty young women, (daugh- 
ters of ten years householders of Bedford,) in 
sums of twenty pounds each, or ten in every 
quarter* Fifteen hundred pounds are annually 
reserved for apprenticing boys and girls ; and 
premiums are given for length and fidelity of 
service; two pounds for every year, and five 
pounds for every fifth year; and good appren- 
tices, at the expiration of their indentures, are 
entitled to rewards of ten pounds or twenty 
pounds. The effects of such liberality are vi- 
sible in the manners and morals of the people 
throughout the neighbourhood. Servants en- 
titled to these advantages are anxiously sought 
for, and there are in the gaols comparatively 
few prisoners. 

The suppression of the monasteries, as we 
have just explained, led to the increase of schools 
in England ; while the clergy were enjoined by 
proclamation ** to exhort the people to teach 
their children the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments in English," the service 
of the church liaving been previously perforihed 
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ill Latin. In this reign also the firstedition of the 
whole bible, in English, was published, with a 
dedication to Henry ; and about the year 1536, 
bibles were ordered to be set up in some convenient 
place within the churches, that the parishioners 
might read them ; and by a proclamation in the 
year 1539, it was ordained that every parish 
should buy a Bible, under the penalty of forty 
shillings ; the price of which, bound, with clasps, 
was forty shillings. 

In the reign of Henry's successor, Edward VI. 
the public libraries were plundered by the Re- 
formers. In that at Oxford, books and manu- 
scripts were destroyed without distinction : thou- 
sands of volumes were condemned as useless, 
and those of geometry and astronomy were sup- 
posed to contain nothing but necromancy or 
magic. 

Edward VI. was a diligent, docile, gentle, 
sprightly boy, whose proficiency in every branch 
of study was remarkable. One of his tutors 
was Sir Anthony Cook, a man eminent for his 
literary acquirements. This king died in his 
sixteenth year ; but the diary of his life, written 
with neatness and correctness, proves that he 
merits much of the praise bestowed on him by 
historians of the time. 

Among the distinguished characters of this 
period must be named, Roger Ascham, who was 
Latin secretary to Edward VI., to Mary, and 
to Elizabeth. Ascham contrived to introduce 
an easy and natural style in En^ish wnting, 
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instead of the taste of his day, by which books 
were filled with words and phrases intelligible 
only to a few readers : he adopted, he tells us» 
the counsel of an ancient writer, '^ to speak as 
the common people do, to think as wise men 
do/' The study of the Greek language was 
the fashion of this day, and Ascham informs us 
that the princess Elizabeth understood Greek 
better than the clergy of Windsor. One of 
Ascham's works was on shooting ; for, at this 
time fire-arms were so little known, that the 
term shooting was confined to the bow, then this 
weapon of our hardy countrymen, and its use 
was part of an English education. In this work 
Ascham says : ^' I have written this English 
matter in the English language for Englishmen.'' 
Another of his works is entitled The School- 
master, '' to teach children to understand, write, 
and speak the Latin tongue," and this little 
book he bequeathed to his family as " the right 
way to good learning." Ascham died suddenly, 
and Elizabeth is said to have declared that she 
would rather have forfeited ten thousand pounds 
than have lost her tutor. 

Of the education and early days of Lady Jane 
Grey» we have many interesting particulars. 
This beauteous lady was born at Bradgate, near 
Leicester, in 1587. Part of her father's man- 
sion yet remains, including a tower, which tra- 
dition assigns as that occupied by the Lady 
Jane. She received her early education from 
Aylmer, domestic chaplain to her father, and 

G 
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afterwards made bislmp of London by Queen 
Slizabeth. At tile age of setettteen, Jane was 
well skilled in the Hebrew, Oreek, and Latin 
languages, and in the stody of divinity, as 
appears by her writings. Ascham, of whom 
we have just spoken, visited the Lady Jane at 
Bradgate, where he found her reading in Greek, 
Plato^s Dialogue on the Immortality of tile 
Soul, while the rest of the family were hunting 
in the park. Aseham asked her why she did 
not join the chase : smiling she answered, ** All 
their sport in the park is but a shadow to the 
pleaeure that I find in Plato : alas ! good folk, 
they never felt what true pleasure meant." 
Aseham asked her what chiefly allured her to 
this deep knowledge, ** seeing that not many 
women, but very few men have attained there- 
unto :" she replied : '* One of the greatest benefits 
that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so 
sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a school- 
master. For when I am in presence either of 
father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, 
be sewing, playing, dancing, or anyUiing else, 
I must do it so perfectly as God made the 
world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so 
cruelly threatened, with pinches, nips, and 
bobs ;" suffering till time ceme that I must go 
to Mr. Aylmer, who teacbeth me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with such fadr allurements to learning, 
that I tfc^nk all the time nothing while I am 
with him. And when I am called from him^ I 
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lall en weeping, because, whatever I do 'else 
but leai-ning, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and 
whole misliking unto me: and thus my book 
hath been so much my pleasure and more, that 
in respect of it all other pleasure, indeed, be 
but trifles and troubles unto me,'* Her love of 
learning and private life even induced her to 
refuse tiie crown ; but, overcome by the ambi<- 
tious entreaties of her husband, ^e became 
queen but for nine days, when Mary being ac- 
knowledged sovereign, the unfortunate Jane was 
executed for treason on Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 
1554. In the morning she wrote a Greek letter 
to her sister on the blank leaf of a Testament in 
the same language, and in her note-book three 
sentences in Greek, Latin, and English, of which 
the last is as follows : — *' If my faults deserved 
punishment, my youUi, at least, and my impni- 
dence, were wcn-thy of excuse. God and pos- 
terity will show me favour." 

Mary was brought up under her mother Cathe- 
rine of Arragon : little is recorded of her educa- 
tion, though she is said to have possessed a 
share of the distinguishing vigour and ability 
of her family. Of the education of Elizabeth, 
we have more gratifying report. Ascham, her 
master, was proud of being preceptor to the 
greatest pupil in England. Through his in- 
struction she became &miliar, in her sixteenth 
year, with Greek and Latin. She, like her 
royal predecessor. King Alfred, completed an 
English translation from the Greek of Boethius's 
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Consolations of Philosophy*. The reader of 
history will recollect that Elizabeth was for 
some time imprisoned by her sister Queen Mary, 
at Woodstock. A New Testament is still pre- 
served, which bears the initials of the captive 
princess, in her own beautiful handwriting. She 
wrote the following words on it, with a mixed 
allusion to her religious consolations and solitary 
life : '' I walk many times into the pleasant 
fields of Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up 
goodly sentences by pruning, eat them by read- 
ing, chew them by musing, and lay them up at 
length in the high seat of memory ; that having 
tasted their sweetness, I may the less perceive 
the bitterness of this miserable lifef.'' She is 
likewise said to have written some affecting 
verses with charcoal on a shutter of her chamber 
at Woodstock. In short, Ascham mentions 
Elizabeth as at the head of the lettered ladies of 
England, excelling even Jane Grey and Mar- 
garet Roper, the latter a daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. The ill fated Mary Queen of Scots 
merits mention among the learned women of 
this age. She was sent by her mother at the 

* The original copy of Queen Elizabeth's translation 
of Boethius, partly in her majesty's handwriting, and 
partly in that of her secretary, was discovered about five 
years since in the State Paper Office. 

t A person at Blackburn is said to be in possession of 
the prayer-book presented by Henry VIII. to his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth at her confirmation. It is enriched with 
notes or mottoes in manuscript, and bound in velvet, 
with the royal arms and roses emblasoned. 
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age of six yeard to a convent in France, where 
she was instructed in every branch of learning 
and polite accomplishment, which was fashion- 
able at that period. She subsequently wrote 
with elegance in the Latin and French languages, 
and many of her compositions have been pre- 
served, consisting of poems, letters, and a dis- 
course of royal advice to her son. It has been 
well observed of Mary, that ** every accom- 
plishment and grace of mind was combined in 
her, with a form of the most exquisite feminine 
beauty." 

The fondness of Elizabeth and the Queen of 
Scots for music may be noticed here. Both 
excelled upon the virginal, an instrument in use 
among our ancestors prior to the invention of the 
spinnet and harpsichord: many compositions 
written for Elizabeth are known in the musical 
world at the present day; and the identical 
virginal upon which the queen played, is in the 
possession of a gentleman in Worcestershire. 
David Rizzio will also be remembered as the 
favoured secretary of Mary, and as an accom- 
plished musician : he excelled on the lute, and 
popular tradition assigns to him the improvement, 
not to say the invention, of the Scottish style of 
music. 

In tlie reign of Elizabeth, ladies generally 
understood Italian, French, the lute, often some 
Latin, and sometimes the use of the globes, and 
astronomy. The plan of female education , which 
the example of Sir Thomas More had rendered 
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popular, continued to be pursued among the 
superior classes of the community. The learned 
languages, which, in the earlier part of Eliza- 
beth's reign, contained every thing elegant in 
literature, still formed a requisite part of fashion- 
able education ; and many young ladies could 
not only translate the authors of Greece and 
Rome, but compose in their languages with 
considerable elegance. Sir Anthony Cook, 
whom we have already mentioned, as tutor to 
Edward VI. bestowed the most careful educa- 
tion on his four daughters; and all of them 
rewarded his exertions, by becoming not only 
proficients in literature, but distinguished for 
their excellent conduct, as mothers of families. 
The eldest married Lord Burleigh, the favourite 
minister of Queen Elizabeth ; she wrote a letter 
in Greek to the university of Cambridge: the 
second married Sir Nicholas Bacon, and was 
greatly skilled in Greek, Latin, and Italian: 
the third gained the applause of the most emi- 
nent scholars of her age, and for the tombs of 
both her husbands, she wrote epitaphs in Greek, 
Latin, and English ; and the fourth was famous 
in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, and 
her skill in poetry. 

In the fifteenth and even in the sixteenth 
centuries, a young lady would learn needlework 
and good breeding in a family of superior rank, 
paying for her board. The art of working 
tapestry appeared about this time in England : 
the ladies encouraged the manufacture by work- 
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iag at it with tbeir own hands; and the rioh 
aided by puf chasing^ it in vast quantities. As 
painting rose in fame, tapestry sunk in estima- 
tion. The art is now neglected : but, observes 
a recent writer, ** I am sorry for this, because I 
cannot think meanly of an art which engaged the 
heads and hands of the ladies of England, and 
gave to the tapestried hall of elder days fame 
little inferior to what now waits on a gallery of 
paintings/' 

Of the expenses incurred for schoolboys at 
Eton early in the reign of Elizabeth, we find 
some curious particulars in a manuscript of the 
time : the boys were sons of Sir William Caven- , 
dish, of Chatsworth, and the entries are worth 
notice, as showing the manners of those days. 
Among the items, a breast of roast mutton is 
charged ten<pence ; a small chicken, four-pence ; 
a week's board, five shillings each, besides the 
wood burned in their chamber; to an old woman 
for sweeping aiid cleaning the chamber, two* 
pence; mending a shoe, one penny; three 
candles, nine-pence; a book, Esop's Fables, 
four-pence; two pair of shoes^ sixteen-pence ; 
two bunches of wax lights, one penny; the sum 
total of the payments, including board paid to 
the bnrsers of Eton College, living expenses 
for the two boys and their man, clothes, books, 
washing, &c, amount to twelve pounds twelv^. 
shillings and seven*pence. Tlie expense of a^^ 
scholar at the university in 1514 was but five 
pounds annually, affording as much accommo- 
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dation as would now cost sixty pounds, though 
the accommodation would be far short of that 
now customary at Eton. 

The age of Elizabeth should not, however, be 
passed over without reference to the most illus- 
trious scholars by whom it was distinguished ; 
and who received their early education at gram*- 
mar-schools. Thus, Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
talents and acquirements have been the subject 
of almost universal panegyric, was first instructed 
at the grammar-school at Shrewsbury : he is 
described as the most accomplished gentleman 
of his age in every sense, uniting every virtue 
with every talent, and known and honoured all 
over Europe. The father of Shakspeare could 
not write his own name, a cross remaining to 
this day as his mark or signature in the records • 
of the town of Stmtford-upon-Avon, of which 
he was an alderman. Shakspeare obtained all 
the education he ever received at the grammar- 
school of Stratford. Here, to use his own im- 
perishable words, he went, 



the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

His tuition embraced English reading and writing ; 
but Ben Jonson, the friend of Shakspeare, repre- 
sents him not as entirely ignorant of ancient 
literature, but only as having had '' small Latin 
and less Greek.'' Ben Jonson received his 
early education at the grammar-school at West- 
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minster: Selden, the celebrated scholar aid 
politician^ at the grammar-school of Chichester. 
In this reign too must be mentioned Francis 
Bacon, lord chancellor in the reign of James I. 
who was noticed for his vigour of intellect by 
Queen Elizabeth: and among the learned ladies, 
Mary Sidney, countess of Pembroke, a sister of 
Sir Philip Sidney, known by her poetry, and 
upon whom Ben Jonson wrote this epitaph : 

Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all Terse ; 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 
Death ! ere thou hast killed another. 
Fair, and learn'd, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

Sir Walter Kaleigh, of an ancient though not 
wealthy family in Devonshire, was sent at an 
early age to Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
was soon distinguished for the vivacity of his 
genius, and the variety of his attainments. His 
History of the World is one of the noblest works 
of a noble mind, and his Counsels to his Son 
contain wisdom and world-knowledge for all 
generations. 

The two principal schools founded in the 
rdgn of Elizabeth, were the Westminster and 
Merchant Tailors'. The first was established by 
her majesty in 1560, for the education of forty 
boys, denominated the Queen's scholars, who 
are prepared for the university. It is situated 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey : besides 
the scholars on the foundation, many of the 
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B4>ility and geotry now aend their sons to 
Westminster far instruction, so that this esta- 
blishment vies with Eton in celebrity and re- 
spectability. Merchant Tailors' School was 
founded by that company in 1561 : here about 
three hundred boys are educated, of which 
number one hundred are taught gratis, fifty at 
two shillings and sixpence per quarter, and one 
hundred at five shillings; and several of the 
scholars are yearly sent to St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

James I. the successor of Elizabeth, was, 
when a child, placed under the tuition of Bu- 
chanan, an eminent Latin scholar, in Stirling 
Castle, in Scotland, where his progress in school 
learning was unusually rapid ; though his know- 
ledge did not afterwards prove of the most useful 
description. In his reign, and by his order, 
was prepared the last and best English transla- 
tion of the Bible, by forty-seven learned meo, 
who completed their work in three years, and 
dedicated it to the king. James received during 
his life a great deal of flattery on the score of his 
literary abilities, but he merits far more as an 
encourager of learning, than for any fruits of it 
displayed by himself. The celebrated earl of 
Clarendon, chancellor to Charles II. was bom 
in this reign : he received his early education iv 
his father's house, under the tuition of the vicar 
of the parish : he was sent to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, at thirteen, and we obtain a glimpse of 
the manners of the students at the nniveraityy 
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from Clarendon's quitting Oxford ** in conse- 
quence of the habit of hard drinking which then 
prevailed there.^' Butler, the author of Hudi- 
bras, received his grammatical education at the 
free-school at Worcester ; Milton was first edu- 
cated by a learned minister, and then placed at 
St. Paul's School; but education in his time 
made slow progress ; for, he says he did '* amiss 
to spend seven or eight years in scraping together 
as much miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
year." 

To the benevolence of Thomas Sutton, an 
opulent London merchant, we owe the founda- 
tion of the Charter House Hospital and free- 
school, in the year 1611. He purchased the 
property, (which had previously been a convent,) 
for thirteen hundred pounds; and under his will 
the charity was perfected at an expense of 
twenty thousand pounds with estates for its en- 
dowment, valued at four thousand five hundred 
pounds per annum, the income from which is 
now immensely increased. The scholars are 
instructed, boarded, and lodged ; some are sent 
to the universities, with an annual allowance of 
twenty pounds for eight years; and others are 
put out as apprentices: the pensioners are 
allowed fourteen pounds each annually, besides 
a gown, provisions, fire, and lodging : there are 
forty-four boys, and eighty pensioners. 

Little is recorded of the youtii of Charles L, 
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and, from its being said that " he learnt more 
by the ear than by the study/' it may be inferred 
that his early talents were not very strikingly 
displayed. One of his adherents says, *' There 
were few gentlemen in the world that knew 
more of useful or necessary learning than this 
prince did, and yet his proportion of books was 
but small. His exercises of religion were most 
exemplary ; for every morning early, and evening 
not very late, singly and alone, he spent some 
time in private meditation, and he never failed, 
before he sat down to dinner, to haye part of 
the liturgy read to him and his servants; and 
when any young nobleman or gentleman who 
was going to travel, came to kiss his hand, he 
cheerfully would give him some goqd counsel 
leading to moral virtue, especially a good con- 
versation/' His biographers also describe 
Charles's mind as cultivated by letters, and a 
taste for the polite arts, especially painting. 
He had also a feeling for poetry, and wrote in 
a good style in prose. The education of the 
wealthy classes in this reign would appear to 
have been much neglected ; for, a writer of the 
time says, *' Parents either give their children no 
education at all, (thinking their birth or estate 
will bear out that.) or a very slight one. The 
age, however, produced many distinguished 
scholars; as Cowley, the poet, who was ad- 
mitted into Westminster school as king's scholar; 
where also Dryden was removed from the country ; 



i 
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he is considered one of the most lasting of the 
English poets, and his prose abounds with ex- 
cellent specimens of English composition. John 
Locke also received his early instruction at 
Westminster; and, in considering him as the 
benefactor to mankind by his writings and ex- 
ample, we should not underrate his valuable 
'* Thoughts on Education/' and other works. 
Of the childhood of Sir Isaac !N'ewton, bom in 
1642, many interesting particulars have been 
preserved: he was sent to two day-schools at 
Skillington and Stoke, in Lincolnshire; and 
thence to the public school at Grantham, where 
he was at first very inattentive to his studies, 
and low in the school. During the hours of 
play, when other boys were, engrossed with 
amusements, the mind of Newton was occupied 
in mechanical contrivances, and thus he con- 
structed a windmill, (from watching the progress 
of one erecting near Grantham,) a water-clock, 
and a carnage put in motion by the person who sat 
in it. He introduced into the school the flying 
of paper kites, which he made with great nicety, 
as also paper lanterns, by the light of which he 
went to school in winter mornings; and he is 
likewise said to have excelled in making verses. 
We find but scanty record of the childhood 
and education of Charles II., except that he 
was brought up by his mother till he was thir- 
teen years oi age. He was, however, a man 
of wit and a judge of good writing in certain 
lines ; and he had a laboratory, and possessed 
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a knowledge of mechanics*. Profligate as was 
this monarch, he was a lover of the sea» and 
skilful in navigatton ; and he added a matfaeoia^ 
tical school and ward to Christ's Hospital, £ar 
the instruction of forty boys in mathematics and 
navigation, and liberally endowed- it with one 
thousand pounds paid out of the exchequer for 
seven years. The establishment, as at first 
founded, consisted only of a grammar-sdiool 
for boys, and a separate school for girls, where 
they were taught to read, sew, and mark. A 
book containing the earliest records of the 
Hospital is preserved ; in it is an anthem sung 
by the first children^ 

In tlus reign, in 1661, was bom Defoe, the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, the most amu«ag 
book ever written : he was educated at a die* 
seating academy, on Newington Green, where 
the father of the celebrated John Wesley was 
brought up with 1^. Defee, however, never 
finished his education here. Jonathan (or Dean) 
Swift was born six years after Defoe : he was 
placed at a school in Kilkenny when six years 
old, and in his fifteentii year was removed to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where applying himself 
to history and poetry, to the neglect of other 
studies, he was at the end of four years reiiised 
the degree of bachelor of arts for incompetency, 

* After the Bestoration, Charles founded the Royal 
Society, and at the apartments in Somerset House the 
book is preserved in -vrhich all the members have signed 
their names upon entsasce. 
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aad eyem at the ead of seven years was only 
«&i]hted by favear. Swift, however^ subse- 
^[ventiy rose to be one of the most original of 
En^hsh writers^ his style afforcLing the most 
perfect example of easy familiarity that the 
laagoagse presents ; and in estimating his seryices 
to education we should not forget that he wrote 
a Proposal for correcting, improviagy and ascer- 
laiaing the English Tongue, the object of which 
was to establish a school for securing the purity 
of the language. Addison received the rudi- 
jnents of education at his father's rectory in 
Wiltshire, at Salisbury, and at Lichfield, whence 
he was removed to the Charterhouse, where he 
became intimate with Steele, with whom he 
afterwards wrote the Tatler, Spectator, <&c. 

A curious record of female talent deserves 
mention at this period. The first duke of New- 
castle, (created by Charles II. at the Restora- 
tion,) was distinguished as a poet. His second 
wile, Margaret, possessed excellent abilities, 
and wrote plays, poems, letters, discourses, &c. 
of which she left enough to fill thirteen volumes 
(each as large as a church Bible,) ten of which have 
actually been printed. They were flattered by 
the writers of the day ; but it is gratifying to learn 
that the duchess derives infinitely more hononr 
from her exemplary character as a wife and 
mistress of a family, than from either her literary 
productions, or these praises. 

John Aubrey, an antiquarian writer, has left 
US a few interesting particulars of this period , 
which are preserved in the Ashmolean MaeeuBii 
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at Oxford. He fays, ** Before the Reforma- 
tion, youth were generally taught Latin in the 
monasteries, and young women had their edu- 
cation not at Hackney *, as now, 1678, but at 
nunneries, where they learnt needlework, con- 
fectionary, surgery, physic, ('apothecaries and 
surgeons being at that time very rare,) writing, 
drawing, &c. Old Jacquar, now living, has 
often seen from his house the nuns of St. Mary, 
Kingston, in Wilts, coming forth into the Nymph 
Hay with their rocks and wheels to spin, some- 
times to the number of threescore and ten, all 
whom were not nuns, but young girls sent there 
for education." Again, " The gentry and citi- 
zens had little learning of any kind, and their 
way of breeding up children was suitable to the 
rest. They were as severe to their children as 
their schoolmasters, and their schoolmasters as 
the masters of the house of correction : the child 
perfectly loathed the sight of his parents as the 
slave his torture. Gentlemen of thirty and forty 
years old were made to stand like mutes and 
fools bareheaded before their parents ; and the 
daughters (grown women,) were to stand at the 
cupboard-side during the whole time of her 
proud mother's visit, unless, (as the fashion 
was,) leave was desired forsooth that a cushion 
should be given them to kneel upon, brought 
them by the serving man, after they had done 
sufficient penance by standing. The boys had 

• It would appear from this note that Hackney has 
been known for the great number of its schools from the 
earliest records of such establishments in England. 
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their foreheads turned up and stiffened t^ith 
spittle." 

James Il.'displayed no shining qualities either 
in his youth or manhood. He was brought up 
with his brother and predecessor Charles II. by 
their mother, and so early as the age of twenty, 
he served in the French army, under the famed 
Turenne. Historians represent him as a man of 
narrow understanding; and his short reign was 
too unsettled by civil war and religious dispute, 
to allow him to encourage learning, had he been 
inclined to do so. 

At this period, or the Revolution of 1688, 
Ckatity Schools, precisely speaking, were found- 
ed, with the view of opposing the seminaries 
set up by the Catholics. The sovereign, Wil^ 
Ham III. claims little notice, either for his own 
abilities, or his encouragement of learning in 
others. The poet. Gay, born in this reign, was 
educated at the free-school at Barnstaple. 

The education of the celebrated poet, Pope^ 
was perhaps one of the most extraordinary in 
the history of men of letters. He was born of 
Catholic parents, in 1688, and was taught to 
read and write at home; and at a very early 
age was placed under the care of a Catholic 
priest, from whom he learned the rudiments of 
Greek and Latin. He was then placed succes- 
sively at two schools ; the first at Twyford, th^ 
second at Hyde Park Corner. About his twelfth 
year he was taken home, and privately instructed 
by another priest : he appears subsequently to 
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have been the director of his own studies^ in 
which the cultivation of poetry occupied his 
chief attention. 

The reign of Queen Anne was as distinguished 
for literature as for arms ; but, although her ad-r 
ministrations contained eminent scholi^rs and 
patrons, her own taste and opinions' had little 
share in calling forth the literary genius and 
talent which has obtained for the age the title 
of Augustan. Thomson, the poet of the Seasons^ 
among the distinguished characters of the time, 
was educated at Jedburgh, and the university 
of Edinburgh. The celebrated Lord Chester- 
field was educated at home till his eighteenth 
year : bis Letters to his Son may be mentioned 
with the education and manners of the period : 
indeed, it has been said of them, that '' no work 
in the English language contains more valuable 
lessons for the early cultivation of the under* 
standing in the way of acquiremeift, and for the 
formation of the temper and manners." Harky, 
earl of Oxford, the favourite minister of Queen 
Anne, was not only a great encourager of 
learnings but the greatest book-collector in his 
time: and big curious books and manuscripts 
form the basis of the Harleian library, now one 
of the richest treasures in the British Museum. 
Viscount Bolihgbroke, also one of Anne's mi-^ 
nistry, was so distinguished a scholar, that even 
his most familiar conversations would bear 
printing without correction. 

It does not argue mudi for the intelligence of 
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Queen Anne when we find tbat she was accus- 
tomed to ^oiicA persona for the cure of the eviL 
The father of Dr. Johnson, who is said to have 
been a good Latin scliolar, and a man of plain 
sense and skill in his trade as a bookseller, 
took the Doctor, when a boy, from Lichfield td 
London, to be touched for the evil by Anne. 

The education of George I., a German by 
birth, was grossly neglected, notwithstanding 
his mother was the friend and protector of learned 
men of her day, and spoke five languages with 
fluency. The prince's inattentfen to study must 
have been great indeed, as he never even ae- 
quired the language of the people, (the English,) 
over whom he expected to reign. After he 
became king, he evidently possessed no taste, 
either for literature or science. If genius flou<« 
risbed during his reign, it was not on account of 
royal patronage ; notwithstanding, he established 
professorshipl of modern history, with a yearly 
salary of four hundred pounds each, in the uni- 
versities ; and he gave the bishop of Ely's library, 
which cost him six thousand guineas^ to the 
university' of Cambridge. In this reign were 
educated Dr. Johnsoii, the auth# of the inva- 
luable Dictionary; and Hume and Robertson, 
the well-known historians. Johnso# Vas born at 
Lichfield, in 1709: he was first taught to read 
English by a widow, wh6 kept an infant school 
in the town, and who gave him a present of 
gingerbread, and said be was the best scholar she 
ever had : Johnson was next placed at the free- 
school of Lichfield» and then removed to Stour> 
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bridge, in Worcestershire ; he was next sent by 
a gentleman to college at Oxford, as a compa-^ 
nion to his son; and he subsequently accepted 
the situation of usher at the grammar-school of 
Market Bosworth. Hume was brought up under 
the care of his mother, a woman of singular 
merit; and Dr. Robertson received his early 
education at Dalkeith^ in which town is still 
shown the room wherein he was born. 

George II. was educated under the direction 
of his grandmother. He was nowise distin* 
guished for his learning; and, in after life> h^ 
neither felt nor affected, the least admiration for 
art, science^ or literature. He was so supersti- 
tious as to belieye in the story of vampires 
sucking blood. His thirty-three years reign 
must not, however, be passed over so briefly as 
the abilities of the sovereign himself. In this 
period were born Goldsmith, ^nd Cowper, the 
poets ; the latter was educated at a school at 
Market-street, a village in Hertfordshire, and 
subsequently at Westminster; Gibbon, the his- 
torian» was placed for two years at a private 
school at Kingston upon Thames, and next at 
Westminster? Burke, the eminent orator and 
statesman, was educated by one of the Society 
of Friends, who kept a school at Ballytore, near 
Carlow, in Ireland. 

In this reign may be mentioned Dr. Watts, 
known for his simple and touching Hymns : he 
was educated by a clergyman of the established 
church at Southampton, and thence removed to 
an academy of dissenters. Dr. Young, author 
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of the Night Thoughts, was born about the 
same time, and was educated at the grammar- 
school at Winchester, whence he was removed 
to Oxford. 

The progress of education during the reign of 
George III. would form one of the most gratis 
fying chapters in the history of the British nation. 
Our limits will, however, only allow a few brief 
notices of its most distinguishing characteristics. 
The prince is said to have been unable to read 
English at eleven years of age, but capable of 
making Latin verses : he was taught the art of 
public speaking by Quin, the actor, who, many 
years after, on hearing of the graceful manner in 
which George^ III. had delivered the first speech 
from the throne, exclaimed, exultingly, '' Ay, 
'twas I that taught the boy to speak!" The 
king^s knowledge of books was, however, very 
considerable, and among the learned men on 
whom he conferred benefits, were Johnson, 
Sheridan, Beattie, Blair, and Rousseau, to each 
of whom he granted a pension : he especially 
admired Dr. Johnson, who has recorded a long 
conversation with his majesty; after the inter- 
view, the Doctor observed to the royal librarian, 
** Sir, they may talk of the king as they will, 
but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen." 
He subsequently declared, ** that the king's man- 
ner^ were those of as fine a gentleman as one 
.might suppose Louis the Fourteenth or Charles 
.the Sec6nd to have been." The king possessed 
<ftome knowledge of architecture and painting, 
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and was fond of music : he was also partial to 
the mechanic arts, and eocoaraged the advance- 
ment of science, by patronizing Cook, Byron, 
and Wallis, the navigators ; Herschel, the astro- 
nomer, and Ramsden, the mathematical instru- 
ment maker; and he placefl large sums at the 
disposal of the Royal Society. 

George III. likewise expressed the noble wish 
** that the day might come, when every poor 
child in his dominions would be able to read file 
bible." The king was among the earliest en- 
couragers of a new system of education, founded 
by one Joseph Lancaster, first practised by him 
in 1798, and subsequently in conjunction with 
Dr. Bell, who died in 1832, after distributing 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds to 
various institutions and public charities. This 
system introduced the reading of the Bible, with- 
out comment: and the expense of teaching each 
child by its means does not exceed four shillings 
and sixpence a year ; it was extensively adopted 
by an association, entitled *' The National So- 
ciety for promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established Church." 
In the National Schools, by good manage- 
ment, the real expense of books for instruction 
in readiug and the first rudiments of religious 
instruction, is not calculated at more than one 
penny for each child. To promote all these 
exertions for the poor, there are Sunday Schools, 
aided by an association of gratuitous teachers. 
.Such j»chools instruct those poor children whose 
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time is fully employed in labour during the week 
6mj9f aud the most advanced scholars are taught 
writing and arithmetic during the week*. By 
thes^ means of instruction, combined with other, 
it is calculated that about a million and a half 
of the children of the humbler classes are re- 
ceiving, in England, the inestimable advantages 
of education. 

London alone contains forty-five free-schools, 
with perpetual endowments for educating and 
maintaining nearly four thousand children ; seven- 
teen other schools for poor and deserted children ; 
and two hundred and thirty-seven parish schools, 
supported by voluntary contributions ; in which 
about ten or twelve thousand boys and girls are 
constantly clothed and educated. One of the 
most gratifying sights of the metropolis is the 
meeting of six or eight thousand children olothed 
and educated in its parochial schools in St. 
Paul's Cathedral : this occurs in the month of 
June. 

By these brief notices of the state of educa- 
tion before the Conquest, and in each of the 
reigns of the English sovereigns to George III. 

* According to the twenty-first annual report of the 
National Society published in 1832, it is calculated there 
were in England and Wales tweWe thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-eight national schools, containing nine 
hundred thousand and twenty-flve scholars, although 
this number does not include the schools upon the same 
system in small villages ; nor does it comprise schools 
upon other principles than those of the established 
church.. 
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we have endeavoured to afford the reader some 
idea of the ineans by which the people of Eng-r 
land have advanced from a state of barbarism 
^nd ignorance to become the most intelligent na- 
tion on the face of the globe. During the reigo 
of George IV. have been founded in the metro-^ 
polis, the London University and King's Col* 
lege ; for a higher kind of instruction than free 
pr grammar-schools, or private academies afford. 
We have just referred to the ample means 
provided for the education of the humbler classes! 
its advantages are not so easily calculated. On^ 
thing is, however, certain : there is no possibility 
of educating the people too much, if they are 
educated rightly. If the foundation is property 
laid in religious principles, it is then as impos^^ 
sible that a man, whatever may be his condition 
in life, can be too learned and too wise, as it is 
for him to be too healthy, too active^ and too 
strong. In proportion as he acquires a love of 
knowledge, will he cease to be attracted by 
meaner things ; in proportion as he attains wis- 
dom will he be more fully sensible of his duties 
towards God and man, and better disposed 
under certain circumstances, better able to per- 
form them, if he has been instructed in them 
duly and betimes. That a little learning is a 
dangerous thing, is indeed an old truth, which 
has been fearfully repeated in these days ; but. 
a little learning every one will and must have, 
and the only way of averting the danger is, by 
providing them with all facilities for acquiring 
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Viiote. Such is the plain but powerful argument 
of a clever writer of the day. Another asks. In 
these times of universal education, who are the 
uneducated ? What is meant by uneducated, in 
a time when books have come to be household 
{iirniture in every habitation of the civilized 
world? All that men have contrived, disco- 
vered, done, felt, or imagined, is recorded in 
books ; wherein whoso has learned to spell 
priqted letters, may find such knowledge, and 
turn it to advantageous account. 



ALMANACKS. 

Almanacks in England are of considerable 
antiquity. Our Saxon ancestors were accus-r 
tomed to cut or carve upon square pieces of 
^ood, the courses of the moon for a whole year, 
by which they could tell when the new moons, 
full moons, and changes would occur ; and these 
pieces of wood were* called by them Almo^ 
naughty (al-moon-heed) whence the word alma* 
oack. Subsequently, these pieces were called 
clogs, and till within these few years they were 
common in Staffordshire. Some were of large 
size, and commonly hung at one end of the 
mantlepiece ; others were smaller, and carried 
in the pocket; The days were denoted by 
notches, and the other records by figures, which 
are too numerous to describe. Ope of thes^ 
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Saxon almaoackB may be seen in St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Almanacks, like books, were also toritten on 
parchment, brilliantly ornamented, or illumi- 
nated with colours : a very splendid collection 
of these, of the fourteenth century, exists in the 
British Museum. 

After the inrention of printing, almanacks be* 
came generally used in Europe. The earliest 
English almanacks were printed in Holland, on 
small sheets ; and these have occasionally been 
preserved, from having been pasted within the 
covers of old books. 

The Anglo-Saxons were a superstitious people. 
They had their prognostics, from the sun and 
moon, from thunder, and from dreams. Every 
day of every month was catalogued as a pro- 
pitious or unpropitious season for certain traosT 
actions. We have Anglo-Saxon treatises which 
contain rules for discovering the future fortune 
and disposition of a child, from the day of his 
nativity. One day was useful for all things; 
another, though good to tame animals^ was 
baleful to sow seeds. One day was favourable 
to the commencement of business ; another to 
let blood; and others wore a forbidding aspect 
to these and other things. On this day they 
were to buy, on a second to sell, on a third to 
hunt, on a fourth to do nothing. If a child was 
born on such a day, it would live ; if on another, 
its life would be sickly ; if on another, it would 
perish early. The Saxons considered their 
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alfnaaaeks as the records of these days and 
eveBts, so that the origin of English almanacks 
was strictly superstitious. Upon their being 
printed, they were also filled with predictions 
by the stars, and other errors : other almanacks 
in Europe contained similar follies ; but, at the 
present day, none are to be found in any 
European almanacks, except those printed in 
England. The almanacks most similar to the 
English are produced in Persia. In one of these, 
the first page contains a list of fortunate days, 
to buy, to sell, to take medicine, to marry, to go 
a journey, &c, : their predictions of earthquakes, 
storms, political changes, &c. being after the 
manner of the well known Moore's almanack. 

Anciently, almanacks were sold for a penny, 
as they are to this day at Hamburg. One of 
the most celebrated English almanack makers 
was William Lilly, an astrologer, who began to 
print his almanack in the time of the civil war 
of Charles I. and his parliament, when he pre- 
tended to foretell the victories between them: 
he likewise told that '* all comets signifie wars, 
terrors, and strange events in the world;'* death 
to horses, oxen, cows, &c, shipwrecks, floods, 
^lestruction of firuit by caterpillars, &c. hard 
weather, storms, &c. Partridge was another 
astrologer and almanack maker of celebrity : he 
was physician to Charles II.: his predictions 
were much believed, though he was severely 
ridiculed by Dean Swift; and an almanack, 
called " Partridge's," is printed to this day. 
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The most celebrated almanack is, however, 
that ** by Francis Moore, physician," the annual 
sale of which once exceeded four hundred and 
thirty thousand copies. Although the projector^ 
Francis Moore, has long since been dead, this 
almanack is still printed with his name; and 
another almanack maker till lately received 
twenty-fiye pounds annually for furnishing the 
calculations. The sale of Moore's almanack has, 
however, materially decreased within these six 
years, through an exposure of its absurd predic* 
tions by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, who publish a rival almanack; 
though, it should be added that a few years since^ 
the prognostications were left out of Moore's, 
by the printers, as an experiment on the public 
wisdom; and it was, consequently, found to 
injure the sale by many thousand copies. 

The stamp duty, paid to Government, upon 
every almanack printed in this country, amounts 
to fifteen-pence; so that an almanack on a 
single sheet can scarcely be sold for less than 
two shillings, and if printed in a book form, of 
two or more sheets, at two shillings and three- 
|)ence, or two shillings and sixpence. In France, 
Holland, Germany, and elsewhere on the conti^ 
0ent, almanacks are free from duty, so that they 
may there be purchased at one penny and up- 
wards: some of the German almanacks are 
scarcely larger than the thumb-nail, yet are 
prettily ornamented with engravings. 

The origin of the Court Kiilendar tnay be 
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traced to the Romans, who had such a book 
containing a list of officers of the state, and 
names lof magistrates^ as well as the fortunate 
days and festivals^ One of the earliest of the 
modern publications of this kind was printed at 
Venice, in 1636 : it contains a list of all the per* 
sons filling public departments, and a minute 
account of the imperial household ; among the 
officers of which, fools or court jesters are par- 
ticularly mentioned* 



NEWSPAPERS. 

Before the inyention of newspapers, pilgrims 
and persons attending fairs, were grand sources 
of conveying intelligence. Blacksmiths' shops, 
hermitages, &c, were other resorts for this pur* 
pose, as well as the mill and market. Our chief 
nobility had correspondents abroad and in Lon- 
don, on purpose to write letters of news : in 
London, as St. Paul's Cathedral, was a great 
place to stick bills for advertising, as it was 
also the place for news, which servants were 
sent there to gather. 

In England, the first example that occurs of 
a newspaper, was a publication printed by order 
of Queen Elizabeth ; three numbers of which are 
preserved in the British Museum, the earliest 
containing news of the Spanish armada being 
seen in the British Channel. From the time of 
jthis publication being given up, we find no con^ 
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Unued vehicle for political intelligeiice, with a 
fixed tide, for many year». In the reigtt of 
James I. packets of news were poblished in 
small square pamphlets, as they were reeeived 
from abroad; and these occasional pamphlets 
were subsequently converted into a regular 
weekly publication^ entitled " The Newes of the 
present Week." In the time of the Charleses, 
newspapers were multiplied to a great extent; 
but in 1680, they were prohibited by royal pro- 
clamation. The first of the daily papers pub- 
lished in Great Britain, appeared in London, in 
the early part of the reign of Queen Anne. In 
the reigns of George I. and II. more than half 
a dozen journals, almost exclusively devoted to 
the communication of news, were established in 
London ; but as yet much was wanting to com^ 
plete the scheme of our present newspapers. 
At the accession of George II I«, and for many 
subsequent years, we find in the papers of the 
day, neither political discussion, parliamentary 
intelligence, nor even reports of the proceedings 
of the courts of law. The debates of parliament 
were at that time unknown to the people ; the 
commencement and conclusion of a session' were 
mentioned sometimes in a single paragraph ; and, 
if a member of parliament wished to inform hia 
constituents of what line of conduct be had pur- 
sued, he was obliged to correspond with thent 
by letter. Even domestic information was so 
scantily diffused, that one of the earliest country 
newspapers, established in the West of England, 
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used to communtcate the inteiligeDce from York- 
shire, and other parts of the north, under the 
head oi foreign news. 

We will not attempt to enumerate the im- 
provements in newspapers within the last twenty 
years, but prefer a few facts to show the vast 
labour and expense which are requisite to pro- 
duce a daily newspaper, say, for example, the 
Times. Each day's newspaper contains up* 
wards of three hundred thousand types, or 
moveable pieces of metal, to compose or put 
together, which is employment for fifty persoonr, 
while fifty other persons are in activity to oom-^ 
plete the newspaper. The subjects or news are 
collected by methods too numerous to describe 
ffOBs all parts of London, and by post, or by 
express, from the country, and from abroad; 
and in some cases, in time of war, persons have 
been sent by the proprietors of newspapers, with 
the army, to report the success *. The rapidity 
witil which the speeches of members of parlia- 
meift are reported is the most surprising of the 
whole management of a newspaper : for, it fre- 
quently happens that the debates are carried on 
to three and four o'clock in the mornirig, that is 
to within six hours of the time for the publication 
of the newspapers ; yet, how often does a mem- 
ber of parliament read at his breakfast- table the 
speech which he himself made but a few hours 
previously. The sheets are printed off by ma- 

• This was done in 1826, when the late Mr. Canning 
dispatched the British troops to Portugal. 
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chinery, worked by a steam-engine, at the rate 
of four thousand copies on one side in an hour ; 
and, altogether, twelve thousand newspapers 
printed on both sides, are produced for the 
public in six hours. To give the reader some 
idea of the printing machinery, we may say, the 
blank sheets of paper are passed round rollers 
over the type, (which has been blackened)^ 
somewhat in the manner of linen through a 
mangle ; but with inconceivably more rapidity. 
Now, the price of a newspaper is seven-pence; 
but about three-pence farthing is paid to govern- 
ment for the stamp ; the blank paper costs one 
penny farthing; and the printer sells the paper, 
when printed, to the newsman for sixpence, so 
that it costs the printer four-pence halfpenny, 
and thus allows but one penny farthing for 
printing, and all the expenses of obtaining the 
news, &c. For the insertion of advertisements^ 
the parties interested pay various sums, front 
five shillings to as many guineas, according 
to the length, and for each advertisement is paid 
one shilling and sixpence duty to Government, 
besides the penny farthing stamp upon each 
copy of the newspaper. The profit arises from 
the immense number of newspapers sold daily, 
and the money received for the advertisements : 
the latter has been known to amount to three 
hundred thousand pounds, and it may be calcu- 
lated that the consumption of newspapers in on^ 
year costs the people of England very nearly 
one million sterlings 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 

The Po»t-office was not established in England 
till the seventeenth century. Postmasters, in- 
deed, existed in more ancient times ; but their 
business was confined to the furnishing of post- 
horses to. persons who were desirous of travelling 
expeditiously, and to the dispatching of extraor- 
dinary packfits upon special occasions. In 1635, 
Charles I. erected a letter-office for England 
and Scotland; but this extended only to a few 
of the principal roads, the times of carriage were 
uncertain, and the postmasters on each road were 
required to furnish horses for the conveyance 
of the letters at the rate of two-pence halfpenny 
a mile. This plan did not succeed; and, at 
length, a post-office for the weekly conveyance 
of letters to all parts of the kingdom was esta- 
blished in 1649 ; by which plan the public saved 
seven thousand pounds a year on account of 
postmasters. In 1657, the post-office was esta- 
blished nearly on its present footing, and the 
rates of postage that were then fixed were con- 
tinued till the reign of Queen Anne. Mails 
were, however, down to 1784, conveyed either 
on horseback or in small carts ; and instead of 
being the most expeditious and safest conveyance, 
the post had become, at the latter period, one of 
the slowest and most easily robbed of any in the 
country. In 1784, the coaches accomplished 
the journey from London to Bath in seventeen 

I 
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hours, while the post took forty hours. This 
great disproportion gave rise to the establishment 
of mail-coaches, and such is their regularity at 
the present time that a post-office regulation 
fixes almost to a minute, the time at which the 
mails shall; arrive at the several towns and vil- 
lages on the road. 

The number of letters and newspapers con- 
veyed to the British Post-office, is immense. 
The letters, only, dispatched from London, may, 
we believe, he estimated to average about forty 
thousand a day : and the postage sometimes 
exceeds two thousand five huudred pounds in< 
a single morning : yet so complete are the 
arrangements at the Post-office, that forty-four 
thousand letters have been sorted and marked: 
by one hundred and five persons in the space, of. 
forty-five minutes. There may, in all, be about, 
three, thousand persons employed in the carriage^ 
and distribution of letters in Great Britain only ; 
besides about one hundred and eighty coaches,, 
and from four thousand to five thousand horses. 
The sum produced .by the postage has, of course, 
progressively increased since the establishment, 
of the Post-office. Thus, it was 

In 1722 £. 204,804 

In 1800 1,083,950 

In 1814 ..... . 2,006,087 

since which year it has varied but little. After 
all deductions of expenses, the nett profit to^ 
government amounts to about one million three^ 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year. 
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♦ The Twopenny Post-office, for the transmis- 
sion of letters from one part of London and its 
environs to another, was projected by an up- 
holsterer, in the year 1683, and was some time 
a private speculation.. The postage was, at first,' 
only a penny, but, after the business was 
managed by government, the charge was raised 
U> two-pence. The niimber of letters circulating^ 
in the ' population of London may readily be 
conceived to be immense ; but, on one day, 
St. Valentine, their .number was increased be- 
yond any thing that imagination could calculate.: 
Thus, it appears by the official returns, that, on 
Feb. 14, 1821, the number of letters which, 
passed through the Twopenny Post-office in 
London exceeded the usual daily average by 
two hundred thousand. 



ANCIENT FURNITURE. 

Heavy tables formed of planks laid upon trestles, 
massy oak benches or stools for seats, and floors 
strewed with straw, formed the accommodation 
which satisiied the princes and prelates of our 
early hist(vy. Even in the fifteenth century, a 
gentleman's house containing three or four beds 
was well provided. The walls were commonly 
bare^ without wainscot, or even plaster; except 
that some great houses were furnished with 
hangings, and that perhaps hardly so soon as' 
tte reigffi of. Bdward IV. Neither books nor 
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pictures, (as will be recollected from our pre> 
▼ious chapter on Education,) could then have 
found a place among the furniture. Silver plate 
was very rare, and hardly used for the table. 
This deficiency was much greater in private 
gentlemen's houses than among citizens, and 
especially foreign merchants. From our inven- 
tory of the goods of a 'rich Venetian trader, 
residing in St. Botolph's Lane, in the city of 
liondon, A.D. 1481, he appears to have pos- 
sessed no less than ten beds ; and glass windows 
are specially noticed as moveable furniture. 
No mention is, however, made of chairs or 
looking-glasses. 

According to the earliest record of beds in 
English history, the ancient Britons, before the 
first Roman invasion, slept on skins spread on 
the floors of their rude dwellings. ^ Rushes and 
heath were afterwards substituted by the Ro- 
mans for skins; and, on the introduction of 
agriculture, they slept upon straw, which, in- 
deed, was used as a couch in the royal chambers 
of England, at the close of the thirteenth century. 
The substitution of feathers and down for straw 
was comparatively a modern luxury. Straw is 
not, however, rejected to this day, as it is 
retained in the palliass, and straw beds are com- 
mon in English barracks. The labourers in some 
parts of England and Scotland sleep on chaff 
beds ; and straw beds are not uncommon in the 
well furnished hotels of Paris. 

To this general notice of the early materials 
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of beds we add a specimen of a bed of the 
thirteenth century, 

from the frieze of ^A^^^^J^-^-^ ^^^^^^ 
Edward the Con- 
fessor's chapel at 
Westminster; be- 
side the bed is the 
strongbox, or iron 
chest of our days. 
The bedstead is 
low, and appa- 
rently without posts, but it has a back and orna- 
mented tester, and the curtains slide with rings 
upon a rod. Considering that the above bed- 
stead is five hundred years old, it is remarkable 
for its convenience and elegance. Beds, with 
posts or frames at the feet, to support a cloth, 
are not uncommon of this date. In the follow- 
ing century, we find extremely rude specimens, 
with only a board at the head, apparently sliding 
up a pyramidal post. A bed, but without the 
posts, (which were never very common,) very 
nearly resembling the modern, has been found 
of the reign of Henry III.; and the fifteenth 
century presents us with a bedstead precisely 
resembling the modern one, posts excepted. 
Those with wooden heads and testers were 
richly carved : the curtains of cloth of gold, 
worsted, &c. were occasionally of great value; 
sometimes fastened to the bed, or taken down 
and suspended in churches on festivals. 

A bedstead of this period is said to be pre- 
served at Leicester, as once belonging to Richard 
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III., M^hich he brought with htm to the Blue 
Boar Ido, Leicester, the night before the battle 
of Bosworth, in 1485. After the battle, in which 
Richard was slain, the bedstead remained un* 
claimed, and fell into the hands of the innkeeper. 
It is of massive polished oak, and from its un- 
wieldy size, it has been transmitted from landlord 
to landlord of the Blue Boar, being slept on, 
like an ordinary bedstead, by travellers. About 
one hundred years after, as a chambermaid was 
sweeping under the bed, she struck the bottom 
with her. broom, and in consequence, there fell 
out some gold broad pieces. . She mentioned the 
circumstance to her mistress, and, on the bed- 
stead being examined, it was discovered to have 
been jthe travelling treasury as well as the sleep- 
ing place of King Richard. The bottom was 
found to be double, hollow, and full of broad 
gold coin, of the time of Richard. The head 
was constructed in. the same manner, and equally 
stored, and even the. massy swelling piHars, 
whose weight led every one to consider them as 
solid, were discovered to be hollow, and also 
full of money. In short, the widow, for so she 
was, who kept the inn, became on a sudden the 
richest person in the town. As, in those days, 
every one kept ready money in his- coffers, for 
want of ready means of using it; so the broad 
pieces excited the cupidity of an hosUer in her 
service, who, under an offer of marriage to one 
of the female servants, brought her into his plans. 
Accordingly; one . night, f taking . advantikge of 
there being no travellers at the house> they mur* 
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dered tbe widow, and plundered the house of 
the treasure* On tbe following morning, as the 
Jnn was not open as usual, great surprise was exu 
pressed by the neighbours ; but, after some hours, 
it was broken into, and the cause discovered. 
The perpetrators were, however, pursued, brought 
•batik, and executed. 

It has been truly said that the artisan now 
enjoys luxuries in furniture, which were but 
thf'ee centuries ago, beyond tbe reach of the 
king. ' £ven in the time of Elizabeth, the com- 
fort of a carpet was seldom felt, and the luxury of 
a fork unknown. Rushes commonly supplied the 
pltfce of the former, and fingers were the inva- 
*riable substitutes of the latter. The bedding of 
this period is described to have been straw pallets, 
or rough matd, covered only with a sheet, under 
corerlets of dogwain, and a good round log in- 
stead of a bolster or pillow. A householder, 
•seven years after his marriage, thought himself 
'w«ll -lodged with a mattress, or flock bed, and a 
'sack of chaff for a pillow. Even " the lord of 
the town" seldom lay in a bed of down or whole 
feathers. An old writer says : ''As for ser- 
vants, if they had any sheet above them it was 
-well ; for seldom had they any under their bodies 
to keep them from the pricking straws that ran 
oft through the canvass of the pallet, and rased 
tkeir hardened hides." Again, in Skipton Castle, 
one of the^most splendid mansions of the north, 
at this period, there were not more than seven 
or eight beds,- nor had any of the chambers 
either chairs, glasses, or carpets. In a mer- 
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chant's house, about the same period, we find 
the parlour had wainscot, a table, and a few 
chairs ; the chambers above had two best beds, 
and there was one servant's bed ; but the inferior 
servants had only mattresses on the floor. Yet 
this merchant is supposed to have been better 
supplied than the neighbouring gentry. His 
plate, however, consisted only of sixteen spoons, 
and a few goblets and ale-pots. 

Although the balance in point of comfort is 
infinitely in favour of modern upholstery, on the 
other hand, the splendour of our hangings, bed 
furniture, and plate, is far inferior to that of 
earlier. periods. Thus, we hear of carved and 
inlaid bedsteads, with hangings of cloth of gold, 
paled with white damask and black velvet, and 
embroidered with coats of arms; blue velvet 
powdered with silver lions; black satin with 
gold roses and escutcheons of arms ; tapestry of 
cloths of gold and silver for hanging on the walls ; 
gold plate enamelled with precious stones ; and 
cloths of gold for covering tables, all which must 
have exceeded in magnificence any furniture of 
the present day. These gorgeous moveables 
descended from generation to generation, and 
many ancient wills contain bequests and inven- 
tories of them. They were, indeed, the wealth 
of great persons, who could easily convert them 
into cash, upon pledge, or by sale. Thus, we 
read of Wolsey's world of wealth consisting 
in 

The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and oroaments of household. 
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In these times too, chests of cypress and cedar 
wood filled with cloths of gold and silver, rich 
velvet hangings* and embroidered tapestries, 
were to be found in large mansions; as were 
cupboards of massive plate, such as chargers 
and goblets, and cups of gold, set with rubies, 
sapphires, and other jewels. Again, the coun- 
terpanes and hangings were in cloth of tapestry, 
or velvet, embroidered with gold till they stood 
upright of themselves ; and they descended un- 
cleaned, except by an occasional brushing, through 
half a dozen generations, of which they succes- 
sively witnessed the births, bridals, and deaths. 
In some of the fine old mansions of this coun- 
try are preserved rich specimens of the taste of 
our forefathers in furniture. Among these the 
hangings or draperies of beds deserve notice ; 
for, anciently, there was in every large mansion 
a gtate bed, which was appropriated to visitors 
of rank, just as families in middle life have, in 
our time, their best or spare bed. The furniture 
of the state bed usually consisted of silk damask 
wrought with a great variety of colours and pat- 
terns, in which respect it differed from the damask 
now in use, only one colour being employed in the 
latter, and the elegance consisting in the richness 
of the material and the taste displayed in the 
pattern. Brocades of silk were also used for 
hangings when they were discontinued for gar- 
ments ; and so late as the year 1788, some very 
elegant pieces were woven in Spitalfields, to be 
used as chair-bottoms in Carlton House. These 
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specimens of the art are still in existence, and 
prove that the discontinuance of the use of bro- 
iCades mulst not be ascribed to any deficiency of 
ability on: the part of our artisans, who,- on that 
occasion, exhibited a degree of skilfulness in 
Iheir labours fully equal to any shown by earlier 
and similar productions. Needlework, in which 
;art British females have excelled from the earliest 
period of their history, appears likewise to have 
contributed to these decorations : for, anciently, 
it was nowise derogatory for a lady of rank to 
work a complete suite of bed-furniture. Indeed, 
by an old custom, women were prohibited from 
marrying till they had spun a regular set of bed- 
furniture; and till their marriage, they were 
consequently called Spinsters ^ which phrase, 
unpleasing as it may be to our unmarried female 
readers, is preserved in all proceedings at law 
to this day, and in banns of marriage, as pub* 
lisbed in churches. 

Cradles are of high antiquity. One of the 
oldest of which we 
have any repre- 
sentation's that of 
Henry V. copied 
in the annexed 
cut. It consists of 
a wooden oblong 
chest, swinging by 
links of iron, be- 
tween two posts, surmounted by birds for orna- 
ments. 
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- Chairs were likewise among the earliest fur- 
niture of our ancestors. The three subjoined 

9pecimen8 are ascertained to be of Anglo-Saxon 

origin. One of 

them- has balls, and 

another claws of 

animals for the feet, 

with a cushion for 

i^eseat; and it may 

be remarked that a 

seat of this cross 

shape is common 
to this day, carpet 
being fastened on 
the top of the four 
supports as a seat, 
instead of the cu- 
shion : this is named 
a camp stool. The 
pole of the angular 
seat serves as a 

back ; but the other 

chair is provided 

with a high back, 

and a cross bar, 

parallel with the 

neck of the sitting 

person. This must 

bavebeen a heavy, 

cumbrous chair, 

although the cloth 

thrown over the 
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seat gives it an appearance of comfort Never- 
theless, the form of the chair in the present day 
is essentially the same as in the last specimen ; 
the improvement in lightness and accommodating 
the shape of the back to the sitter being the work 
of many centuries. These three specimens were 
not, however, chairs in common use, but set aside 
for state occasions. The beehive chair, to this 
day common in the West of £ngland, is probably 
the earliest of its kind, and one in which the 
original form is best preserved; for this chair 
has been satisfactorily traced to Roman origin : 
it had its rise in the sloping willow chairs of the 
matrons of Rome. 

The introduction of wood-carving into Eng- 
land contributed greatly towards the embellish- 
ment of first-rate mansions. Among the most 
celebrated of English carvers was Grimling 
Gibbons; and some of the finest specimens of 
his carvings are to be seen at Chatsworth and 
in St. PauFs Cathedral. In his time, the walls 
of rooms were enriched with festoons of fruit, 
flowers, and other ornaments, as were chimney- 
pieces and staircases. The furniture was like- 
wise of similar elegance, though it was made 
of walnut and oak; for, mahogany has been 
used in this country but little more than a hun- 
dred years : before that time, walnut was called 
" the cabinet-maker's tree," and the lime, from 
its being used in carvings, was styled " the car- 
ver's tree." Looking-glasses, chiefly brought 
from Venice, were also among the ornaments of 
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early houses; though they were at first but 
small, and carried about by persons of quality ; 
Sbakspeare makes Richard II. speak of one : 

K, Rich, Go, some of you, and fetch a looking-glass. 

The introduction of looking-glasses as furniture 
was, however, about the time of Charles II., 
and it is related that the first plates of English 
glass were made in 1673, at Lambeth, under 
the auspices of the profligate Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The art of gilding is of greater antiquity, 
though the early gilding was coarsely executed. 
The earliest picture -frames were carved and gilt, 
whereas those made in the present day are of 
common wood, the front ornaments being of 
plaster gilt. Nevertheless, these luxuries were 
but occasional even in the mansions of the rich, 
and it is only since the introduction of mahogany, 
that furniture, of ornamental character, has be- 
come in general use. 



TAPESTRY. 

Tapestry maybe described as a kind of woven 
hangings of wool and silk, frequently raised and 
enriched with gold and silver, representing figures 
of men, animals, landscapes, historical subjects, 
&c. These hangings were used as curtains for 
walls, and such is their antiquity that we find 
their invention attributed to the Medes and Per- 
sians, whence, with other branches of the fine 
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and useful arts, their manufacture ^as imported 
into Greece. 

Another account ascribes the invention of. 
tapestry to Attains III. king of Pergamus, the 
inventor of gold embroidery, who died about 
the year 621 before Rome was built, and, having 
no issue, made the Roman people his heir, 
through which means his tapestry was intro- 
duced, it being before unknown. 

Our Anglo Saxon ancestors had wall-hangings, 
most of them silken, some with the figures of 
golden birds in needlework, others woven, 'and 
some plain. The Destruction of Troy was a 
favourite pattern : one lady thus recorded the. 
actionsof her husband, in memory of his probity; 
hangings with arms were also frequent at this 
period. 

In modern times, this description of em- 
broidery has been executed with great skill, the 
greatest masters in painting often furnishing the 
designs or patterns. At the same time, it must 
be owned that these iBodern specimens cannot 
be compared with the oriental tapestries in bril- 
liancy and variety of colodrs. In Flanders, 
more particularly, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the ,art was practised with, 
uncommon success, and many examples might 
be cited; above all, the tapestries which were 
executed there after the masterly designs of 
Raphael in his invaluable cartoons. 

As these productions are preserved with due 
care in a gallery built for :them, at Hampton 
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Court Palace, .it may not be amiss to,explaia 
that the cartoons are drawings on paper, which- 
^ere originally designed as patterns for. tapestry,, 
to adorn the pontifical apartments of Leo X. in 
the Vatican at Rome: they were executed by 
Raphael upwards of three hundred years since t 
they were sent to Flanders, ^nd traced in tapes- 
try> which was not carried to Rome for several 
years, as Leo and Raphael both died before the 
work was. finished.- The cartoons have been 
much injured in their use as patterns, the ex-» 
tremities of the figures being full of pin-holes, 
made for .the workm^en to pierce the outlines, 
which are, by this means, transferred, as wanted, 
upon the work. Their subjects are too well 
known to need .repetition. The tapestries that 
have been wrought from them are but shadows 
of the originals; yet they are preserved with 
great veneration at Rome, and only: shown a 
few days in the year, in the gallery leading from 
St. Peter's to the Vatican, when they attract^ 
immense crowds to view them. Towards the 
end of the year 1797, the French government 
exhibited at Paris several, tapestries worked at 
Brussels, which were said to have been* executed 
after the designs of Raphael. 

Another celebrated tapestry of earlier date,- 
and of a difTereqt order of merit from the 
preceding, is that preserved at Bayeux, in Nor- 
mandy ; the date of which curious work has 
given rise to many disputes c^mong the learned. 
Some persons consider it of a later period 
than the Conquest; but tradition gives to 
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Matilda, the wife of William, the merit of having 
executed this very interesting memorial of her 
husband's greatest victory. The tapestry is 
worked with different-coloured worsteds, upon 
white cloth, to which time has given the tinge 
of brown hoUand : the drawing of the figures is 
rude and barbarous, and no attention has been 
paid to correctness of colour in the objects de- 
picted. The horses are blue, green, red, or 
yellow: this circumstance may arise from the 
limited number of worsteds employed in the 
work; they consist of eight colours only — dark 
and light blue, red, yellow, buff, dark, and light 
green. There is a border at the top and bottom 
of the tapestry, consisting of some few of the 
fables of £sop; birds, animals, and other ob- 
jects. In that part where the battle of Hastings 
is represented, the dead bodies supply the border. 
Some idea may be formed of the labour such a 
production required, and of the industry of the 
queen, when the reader is told that the Bayeux 
tapestry is two hundred and twenty-seven feet, 
or nearly seventy-six yards in length, and about 
twenty inches in width. It represents, in regular 
succession, the events which preceded the Con- 
quest, and the principal circumstances connected 
with it ; and the learned persons who have ex- 
amined this elaborate work, consider that it 
embraces many events, (doubtless well known 
at the period of its execution), of which no other 
record now exists*. 

• Mrs. C. Stotbard's Tour in Normandy. 
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. We learn, however, frorm autbentic sources, 
tliat the particular manufacture which we call 
tapestry was invented in Flanders about 1410. 
Henry, the historian, mentions an attempt to 
introduce it here in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and it appears that W. Sheldon, Esq. brought 
over workmen at his own expense, and employed 
them in weaving maps of the different counties, 
of which specimens are preserved to this day. 
The palace built by Henry VII. at Richmond 
is said to have exhibited in gorgeous tapestry 
the deeds of kings and heroes who had signalized 
themselves by their conquests throughout France. 
The walls of Hampton Court were likewise hung 
with tapestry, and the Board of Green Cloth 
Room, adjoining the Hall, boasts this sumptuous 
covering to the present day. An old print of 
the Council Chamber of Heiiry VIII. represents 
the apartment lined with tapestry, wrought alter- 
nately with roses and fieurs-de^lis, and the throne 
splendidly embroidered. 

The superb eff<^ct of tapestry might well be 
appreciated among the embellished style of the 
domestic fittings of the reigns of Henry and 
Elizabeth. In the latter, men in fantastical 
postures, like morris^dancers, were common pat- 
terns for hangings. A foreigner says that the 
English then made much use of tapestry and 
painted cloths, well executed and covered with 
a profusion of roses, fleurs-de-lis, and lions, there 
being few houses without this tapestry. Hentzner 
likewise describes the. presence-chamber at 
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Greenwich fts being ** hung with rich tapestry, 
and the floor, after the English fashion, strewed 
with hay," probably, rushes. We find, how- 
ever, not only Flemish, but Chinese, Indian, 
(very scarce,) Turkish, and Tyrian tapestry, what- 
ever it was, all in use here at the same period. 
A small entrance-chamber in St. James's Palace 
is likewise hung with excellently wrought ta- 
pestry. Windsor Castle had, previous to the 
recent alterations, many fine tapestries. Thus, 
the dining-room of the Round Tower was hung 
on three sides with tapestry, representing the 
story of Leander and Hero ; and the dressing- 
room had tapestry wrought with silver and gold 
thread, representing the opening of Pandora's 
Box, Cupid and Psyche, &c. Some fine speci- 
mens of needlework also merit mention here, as 
the furniture of the state-bed of Queen Charlotte, 
worked at an institution for the orphan daughters 
of clergymen; and the rich canopy above one 
of the royal chairs of state, which was wrought 
by a lady from paintings also by a female artist. 
Tapestry has not, however, been forgotten amidst 
the restoration of the Castle within these ten 
years. In the superb state ball-room, adjoining 
St. George's Hall, six pieces of tapestry, repre- 
senting the story of Jason and the Golden Fleece, 
from Ovid, are let into superb frames on the 
walls : they resemble some of Rubens's stupen- 
dous works, and in richness and delicacy of 
colour harmonize with the gold and white deco- 
rations of the apartment. They are as fresh as if 
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executed but yesterday, and were presented, to 
the late king by Louis XVIII. of France. 

Hitherto we have spoken but of the tapestried 
apartments of English palaces ; but it would not 
be difficult to select many specimens of this in- 
genious enrichment from among the castellated 
' mansions of the nobles and gentry of this coun- 
try. One example must suffice, and this shall 
be Haddon Hall, referred to in a previous page, 
as one of the most curious and perfect of such 
residences, and still retaining many features of 
its rude grandeur. One of its most illustrious 
owners was Sir George Vernon, who, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was styled king of the Peak, 
on account of his almost royal mode of living : 
his retinue was numerous, and his hospitality 
princely and magnificent. The dining-rooms, 
dressing, and certain lodging-rooms are hung 
with '^ ancient arras," representing field sports 
and scriptural subjects. In the great chamber 
is the state-bed, (last occupied by George IV. 
when Prince Regent) : the furniture is of green 
velvety lined with white satin, and is said to have 
been worked by the lady of Sir Robert Manners, 
in the reign of Henry VI. This room is hung 
with French tapestry, by the Gobelins; the sub- 
jects of which are from Esop's fables. Most of 
the other rooms are hung with ancient arras, 
preserved with great care. We here see that 
one of the uses of tapestry was to conceal the 
clumsy carpentry of our forefathers, as well as 
to keep the wind from the crannies in the wains- 
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cot: *'ihe doors," observes Mr. Kiog, in the 
AHfuBologia^ ** were concealed everywhere be- 
hind the Imngings, so that the tapestry was to be 
lifted up to pass in and out; only, for conve- 
nience, there were great iron hooks (many of 
which are still in their places,) by means whereof 
it might be occasionally held back. The doors 
being thus concealed, nothing can be conceived 
more ill-fashioned than their workmanship; few 
of these fit at all close ; and wooden bolts, rude 
bars, and iron hasps are in general their best 
and only fastenings." 

At Chatsworth, near H addon*, are also some 
costly tapestries; as, a drawing-room hung with 
three of the cartoon subjects from Raphael ; a 
dressing-room, witii the story of Hero and 
Leander; and the identical tapestry which em- 
bellished the chamber occupied by Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

The name of arras was first applied to tapestry 
from the most celebrated manufactories in Europe 
being at Arras, the chief town of the Pas de 
Calais, and formerly capital of Artois, in France : 
the tourist passes through this decayed seat of 

* Haddon is the property of the noble family of Rat- 
land. The first duke, so created by Queen Anne, main- 
tained here one hundred and forty servants. Most of 
the rooms are dark and uncomfortable, and Kive no 
favourable idea of our ancestors' taste for domestic enjoy- 
ments. The family quitted the Hall for Belvoir Ca«tle 
at the beginning of the last century. Their crest is a 
boar's head ; and at Haddon it was formerly the custom, 
every Christmas, to serve up a boar's head, with a song. 
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art io his route from Dunkirk to Paris. There 
was also another great manufactory in Tournay. 
In leoe or 1607, Henry IV. introduced at Paris 
the tapestry art with artists from Flanders; 
this must, however, have been subsequent to the 
celebrity of arras: for, Shakspeare mentions 
tapestry as arra«, in the play of Hamlet. The 
tapestry hangings of the House of Lords are too 
curious and interestiog to be passed over. . They 
represent one of England's proudest victories 
with her best bulwarks — the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. They are of Flemish 
manufacture, and were the gift of the States of 
Holland to Queen Elizabeth. About thirty- 
three years since, they were cleaned, and put up 
in their present place. They are (Ji^ided into 
compartments by frames of brown-stained wood, 
representing the several stages of the battle, 
portrait heads of the English officers forming a 
border to each design. 

In 1619, in the reign of James I. Sir Francis 
Crane established a manufactory of tapestry at 
Mortlake, near Richmond ; but the foreign was 
pref<wred in 1663. The king assisted Sir Francis 
with two thousand pounds, and the weaving 
was carried to great perfection ; designs both in 
history and grotesque being supplied by a clever 
Danish artist named Cleyne. In costliness, the 
fabrics of Sir Francis must have vied with the 
finest of Flanders. Charles I. likewise patro- 
nized this manufactory, and in the first year of 
his reign, acknowledged a debt to Crane of six 
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thousand pounds for three sets of ** gold hang- 
ings." Archbishop Williams paid him two 
thousand five hundred pounds for a piece repre- 
senting the Four Seasons ; and the more affiuent 
of the nobility purchased of him, at proportionate 
prices, various rich hangings ** wrought in silk." 
The civil wars, however, put an end to Crane's 
flourishing manufacture, the most successful, for 
a time, that ever existed in England. 

Tapestry is to this day one of the principal 
manufactures of Paris : it is called the Oobelin 
from a family of that name who were famous as 
dyers of wool ; and their succesrsors added to 
the dying of wool the weaving of tapestry. Col- 
bert, the celebrated French minister, first placed 
this art under the protection of Louis XIV. : in 
1662, the government purchased the immense 
building still appropriated to tapestry weaving, and 
Le Brun, the famous painter, became its director. 
Here several galleries are embellished with 
plaster figures, pictures, and ancient and modern 
tapestry. The manufacture of the latter is better 
worth inspection than scores of other sights that 
attract the tourist on the continent. The work- 
rooms are four in number, and contain pieces of 
tapestry in different stages of forwardness. In 
one the loom is placed horizontally, like that of 
the weaver; in another the warp is vertical, and 
the workman has his frame before him; but, 
being placed behind the canvass on which he is 
working, his back is turned toward his model ; 
though occasionally he refers to 4t, to compare 
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the colour of his^ yarn with that part of the pic- 
ture which he is copying. These workmen ex- 
press with perfect truth not only the designs of 
the most celebrated pictures, but also the bright- 
ness of their colours, and the counterpart of their 
light and shade; so that the Gobelin tapestry 
has the effect of the most exquisite painting. 
One piece of- this tapestry has been known to 
occupy six years of labour, and cost eighteen 
thousand francs, or seven hundred and twenty 
pounds. At present, the Gobelin tapestries are 
unrivalled. 

Injustice to our own ingenious countrywoman, 
Miss Linwood, it must not, however, be for- 
gotten, that in her elaborate needlework gallery 
in Leicester-square are several copies of the most 
celebrated pictures of ancient and modern mas- 
ters, executed with such skill and beauty as to 
have elicited the highest eulogiums from two 
successive presidents of the Royal Academy — 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. West. Indeed, 
this needlework collection ranks as high in the 
branch of art to which it belongs, as do the 
masterpieces of Reynolds and West in the British 
school of painting. 

The disuse of tapestry may soon be explained. 
It was costly, and in many respects cumbrous, 
and, as we see in the Haddon and other speci- 
mens, its effect was dingy, heavy, and gloomy. 
It declined as painting rose; a less extensive 
scale of building did not admit of its introduc- 
tion, and in place of tapestry, foreign artists were 
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employed to coyer whole siiies of apartmeats 
with oQe colossal picture, as may be seen at 
Chatsworth and elsewhere. In a room a story 
was thus often toid^ and the apotheosis of the 
heroes and heroines on the ceiling completed 
the subject. Such was the occasion of the 
neglect of tapestry in France, as well as in this 
country. Whoever has walked through the 
palace of Versailles must remember many superb 
specimens of this pictorial decoration. The old 
chapel at Windsor top had a fine e^iample* 
Paper-hanging, a still less expensive invention 
than wall-painting, was introduced early in the 
seventeenth century, in both countries, and 
blended lightness and elegance with economy. 
Leather hangings were of the same date. Paper 
has attained perfection in classic design and 
delicacy of finish, so as to group on our walls 
life-breathing figures in the evergreen freshness 
of springy and amidst the sunlit scenes of sum- 
mer; thus bringing the radiant beauties of the 
seasons to our very firesides. Leather hangings 
have shared the fate of tapestry, unless the gilt 
and embossed strips about the crannies of doors 
can be considered the remaiqs of this fashion; 
which indeed, the perfection of modern joinery 
and cabinet work has rendered no longer requi- 
site, and its comparative clumsiness of con- 
trivance no longer ornamental. 
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THE CURFEW. 

The curfew was an utensil, named from its use, 
cfnimre-feu^ to coyer or extinguish the fire. It 
was undoubtedly common 
in England in the eleventh 
century, and it may there- 
fore be considered as one 
of the oldest domestic im- 
plements of which we have 
any accredited record. The 
engraving will show its form better than a page 
of description ; but, as its introduction and use 
in England are connected with a few interesting 
customs, a brief sketch of its history may be 
welcome to the reader. 

The erroneous notions which long prevailed 
respecting the origin of the curfew remind us 
how liable men are to couple with the memory 
of an oppressor acts of oppression, which are 
not strictly chargeable to his character, and how 
ready they are to mistake good for evil inten<^ 
tions, simply because they are the acts of a cruet 
disposition. This mode of estimating human 
nature is one of the most unjust prejudices that 
can take possession of our judgment. The 
divine lesson, '' to live in charity with all men" 
should teach us better; although it should be 
added, that such an error as we are about to 
explain away may, rather than be the result of 
cruelty of disposition, be an inference hastily 
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drawo, which enlarged information on the subject 
will teach us to correct. 

Few names stand so prominently in the page 
of history as that of William the Conqueror; 
and, certainly, no one is more familiar to the 
reader of English history. The title of " Con- 
queror" may have delighted our childhood with 
false notions of glory; but the researches of 
riper years must have taught us that the triumph 
of William over England, or the Norman Con- 
quest, was followed by acts of perfidy and cruelty 
on the part of the Conqueror, and misery on that 
of the conquered, which would stain the proudest 
niemory that ever graced the annals of war. 

Among the oppressive acts of William's go- 
vernment was long numbered the introduction of 
the curfew, or of covering up fires about sunset 
in summer, and about eight at night in winter, 
at the ringing of a bell called the curfew bell. 
Again, Stow, the historian of London, states, a 
law was made by William the Conqueror, that 
all people should put out their fires and lights 
at the eight o'clock bell, and go to bed. This 
law was believed to l^e imposed upon the Eng- 
lish as a badge of servitude, and it has been 
quoted to show with what severity the Con- 
queror sought to press his cruel government 
even to the very firesides of our- forefathers. 
Thus, we read of the battle of Hastings be- 
coming a tale of sorrow, which old men narrated 
by the light of the embers, until warned to 
silence by the sudden tolling of the curfew. 
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Thomson has inimitahly described the tyranny 
of the custom : 

The shivering wretches, at the curfew sound. 
Dejected sunk into their sordid beds, 
And, through the mournful gloom of ancient times, 
Mused sad, or dreamt of better. 

The first introduction of the curfew in Eng- 
land is« however, of much earlier date than the 
Conqueror's time : for King Alfred, the restorer 
of the university at Oxford, ordained that all the 
inhabitants of that city should, at the ringing of 
curfew bell every night at eight o'clock, cover 
up their fires and go to bed, which custom, it 
is remarked, in an old History of Oxford, '* is 
observed to this day, and the bell as constantly 
rings at eight, as Great Tom tolls at nine." 

It is, therefore, more reasonable to conclude 
that the Conqueror revived or continued the ' 
custom, which he had previously established in 
Normandy, and which was used in his time in 
tnost of the monasteries and towns in the north 
of Europe; the intent being merely to prevent 
accidents by fire, since, all the common houses 
then consisted of timber. The adoption of the 
curfew must consequently have been a wise 
measure in England, since the Saxon Chronicle 
makes frequent mention of towns being burnt 
from their being built of wood, just as some 
cities on the continent, Moscow for example, 
have been often destroyed in our time. 
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The curfew custom is now stated upon good 
authority to have been a law of police, the im- 
proved vigilance of which was the chief benefit 
derived by the natives of that generation from 
the government of William and his successors ; 
so that it is altogether a misinterpretation of facts 
to consider the curfew as one of the curses in- 
flicted upon the people of this country by the 
Norman Conquest. It was, on the other hand, 
one of its few immediate benefits. 

Subsequent mention is made of the curfew in 
records of various dates, but the practice, we 
are told, was observed to its full extent only 
during the reign of the Conqueror and bis sue* 
cessor. Nevertheless, in the reign of Henry YIII. 
in 1495, the lord mayor of London ordered that 
if any parish clock rung curfew after the same 
had been rung at Bow Church, Saint Bryde's 
Church, or Saint Gyles without Cripplegate, he 
should be punished by the city authorities. In 
the parish accounts of Feversham, in the same 
reign, we find the sexton or his deputy ordered 
to be in the church steeple, and at eight o'clock 
every night to ring the curfew for a quarter of an 
hour, ** with such bell as of old time hath been 
accustomed." 

Yet, this ringing of the bell was but the relic 
of the custom, since the people were probably 
not compelled to put out their fires and lights 
beyond the reign of William II. Shakspeare 
refers to ''curfew". as a certain hour, in King 
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Lear: thus, ** Edgar. This is the foul Flibberti- 
gibbet: He begins at curfew and walks to the 
first cock." Milton thus alludes to the custom : 

On a plot of rising ground, 
Hear the far-off curfew sound. 
Over some wide-watered shore. 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

From an old play, date 1631, the hour of 
ringing appears to have been later than hitherto 
stated. Thus, one of the characters, the sexton, 
says, ** Well, 'tis nine o'clock, 'tis time to ring 
curfew." But, the most familiar allusion is in 
the first line of Gray's Elegy written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard: 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The entries in various parish books prove the 
ringing of the curfew bell at four in the morning 
and eight in the evening to have been provided 
for by bequests : thus, in some districts, tracts of 
land, or other property, have been left to the 
parish to defray the expense, and where such 
provision has not been made, the payment to 
the ringer of the bell will be found in the church- 
warden's charges. It is, however, difficult to 
attribute any other good result to the continu- 
ance of the custom than the impression of early 
and regular habits on the people : the morning- 
bell would call the labourer to his daily toil, the 
evening knell would indicate the welcome hour 
of rest to the weary ; and wealthy persons be- 
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coming sensible of sach beneficial effects upon 
the industrious classes,, and perhaps having 
themselves become rich by the maxim *^ early 
to bed and early to rise/' would cherish the 
custom by leaving some fund from which the 
expense of ringing the curfew might be defrayed 
in future ages. Good men seek to benefit pos- 
terity by various means ; but, indirect as the 
benefit of ringing the curfew may appear in a list 
of benefactions, perchance neither of the bequests 
has a more salutary influence upon the welfare 
of the people. 

It is not therefore surprising to find that traces 
of this custom exist to this day in various town^ 
of England. Even in crowded London, bells 
are tolled at stated hours of morning and evening ; 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that such 
a practice originated in the ancient curfew hours. 
It may be little heeded amidst the bustle of a 
metropolis ; but in the country, where men's 
minds are more tranquil and less distracted, the 
curfew may fall, like " good seed," into the 
hearts of the listener, and with its solemn sound 
remind him of the Providence that has refreshed 
him with sleep, invigorated him through the day, 
again brought him to the repose of night, and its 
devotional exercise; for, as beautifully remarked 
by a philosopher, sleep is elder brother to death, 
and so like him that he durst not trust himself 
asleep without saying his prayers. 

Among the towns wherein the curfew is rung 
to this day is that of Sandwich, one of the oldest 
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places in England. At St. Helen's Church, 
Abingdon, the curfew is rung at eight in the 
evening and four in the morning. At Winchester 
it was formerly rung in the morning, but discon- 
tinued a few years since: it is, however, still 
rung nightly at eight : the bell weighs twelve 
hundredweight, it does not belong to the church, 
but is hung in the tower of the Guildhall, and 
used only on this occasion, and on an alarm of 
fire; and this custom can be traced, in the city 
records, to the time of the Conqueror. The 
curfew is likewise rung nightly at Southampton, 
Down ton, Ringwood, and many other towns 
towards the west of England. 

The only existing representation of the curfew 
is upon the authority of Mr. Grose, the ingenious 
and respected antiquary, who received a drawing 
of it from the Rev. F. Gostling, who long had a 
curfew in bis possession: it had been in his 
family for time immemorial, and was always 
called the curfew. Some others of the kind 
were also remaining in the last century in Kent 
and Sussex. 

The method of using the curfew was as fol- 
lows : the wood and embers were raked as close 
as possible to the back of the hearth, and then 
the curfew was put over them, the open part 
being placed close to the back of the chimney ; 
by this contrivance the air being almost totally 
excluded, the fire was, of course, extinguished. 
The curfew was of copper, riveted together, as 
solder would have been liable to melt with the 
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heat: that in Mr. Goatling's possession was 
ten inches high, sixteen inches wide, and nine 
inches deep* Certain antiquarian writers sup- 
posed the curfew to have been used for baking 
bread and cakes: but Lord Bacon, who wrote 
two hundred and fifty years since, explains the 
curfew to have been " a cover for a fire ; a fire- 
plate ;" and does not mention any other purpose 
to which it was appropriated. 



CHIMNEYS AND FIIIEPLACES. 

The transition may be expected from the customs 
of the hearth to some account of chimneys and 
fireplaces. The origin of the former has been 
incidentally noticed in our outline of the interior 
of an old English mansion ; and, beset as is the 
. question of the introduction of chimneys with 
doubt and difficulty, it is not our intention to 
occupy much further space with the subject. 
The opening or lantern in the roof, for the escape 
of smoke has been mentioned, as has the first 
remove from this contrivance, the adoption of 
the portable brazier, or fire-pan, which might be 
used in any apartment requiring to be warmed^ 
This mode of heating houses became general 
through southern Eurppe, and it continues com- 
mon in many cities to this day. It is less used 
in London than in any other city of Europe ; 
but, in Paris, the use of the brazier is still com- 
mon. The fuel in early times was wood, or 
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charcoal, and from the pernicious effluvia and 
the closeness of the rooms, instances of suffoca- 
tion were not rare : indeed, the general know- 
ledge of the danger of charcoal fires does not 
prevent many accidents in England by a chafing- 
dish of lighted charcoal being incautiously left 
too long in ill-ventilated sleeping-rooms. 

It is difficult to imagine how our ancestors 
could tolerate the nuisance of wood smoke 
filling their rooms till it found its way through 
the lantern-roof, until the general introduction of 
chimneys late in the reign of Elizabeth. It 
should, however, be mentioned that the tem- 
perature of their apartments was kept consider- 
ably below that of our sitting-rooms in the 
present day. Before the fourteenth century, 
except for culinary and smithery purposes, robust 
Englishmen appear to have cared but little about 
heating their dwellings, and to have dispensed 
with it altogether during the warmer months of 
the year. Even so late as the reign of Henry 
VIII. it seems that no fire was allowed in the 
university of Oxford, and after supping at eight 
o'clock, the students went to their books till 
nine in winter, and then took a run for half an 
hour to warm themselves previously to going to 
bed. Therefore, all ideas of the firesides of our 
forefathers must be contined^to four centuries. 

On their introduction, in the year 1200, only 
one chimney was allowed in a manor-house, one 
in a religious house, and one in the great hall of 
a castle, or a lord's house : other houses had 
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QiMy the rere-douet a sort of raised b«aTth, wfaeM 
the iDmates dcessed their food, willroul any paa^ 
sage for the smoke. Harrison, io a passage 
prefixed to Holiashed's Chronicle, writes^ ia the 
reiga of Elizabeth : *^ There are old men, dwell- 
ing in the village where I remayne, who have 
noted three things to be marvelously altered in 
Englande, within their sound remembrance. 
One is the multitude of chimneys lately erected ; 
whereas, in their younger dayes, there was not 
above two or three, if so many, in most op- 
landish towns of the realm (the religious houses, 
and manor- places of the lords, always excepted, 
and peradventure some great personages;) but 
each made his fire against a rere-dosse in the 
hall, where he dined and dressed his meat*;'? 
Yet, there occurs mention of a chamber with a 
chimney by a writer in the reign of Richard III., 
and somewhat later it was customary to provide 
rooms for ladies with chimneys. 

Coals are supposed to have been in general 
use in the north of England in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Wood-billets, however, 
long remained the principal fuel of the south; and 

* Crosby Hal], built in 1466, has a fireplace, the 
existence of which, in a hall of this age is singular, if 
not unique : it is in the north wall, and has a low pointed 
arch. " The builder of Crosby Hall must have pos- 
sessed a more reined taste than his contemporaries, and 
feeling the inconvenience attending a fire of the old de- 
scription (in the middle of the hall) adopted the plan of 
confining it to the recessed fireplace and the chimney." — 
Carlo$*s Notices of Crosby HaU, 1833. 
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iIm coDtriTftBcefof borntiig such fuel with hc6^ 
wamy was the first deviatioa in metal from the 
fode simplicity o^ .the rere-dasse towards the 
ck»se fire-f^ffate: this eonsisted of useful iron 
trestles, caUed hand-irons, or and-irons, formerly 
so common in this country, and yet occasionally 
to he met with in old mansions and farm-houses, 
under the appellation of dogs. In Sussex, about 
five*'aiid-twenty years since, we remember being 
struck with the odd name and appearance of 
these *'dog8;" when in use, they are placed 
beside each other at such a distance as may be 
required from the length of the brands intended 
to be burnt. Accustomed as we had been to 
the grate and stove; we thought these irons 
awkward ; but, how great was our surprise to 
see the same dogs on the same hearth about 
seven years since; and greater still was our 
astonishment to find similar dogs in the mansions 
of Paris, where little but wood is burnt. 

Before the introduction of close fireplaces, 
these articles were found not only in the houses 
of persons of good condition, but in the bed- 
chamber of the king himself. . Strutt, writing in 
1775, says, ** These awnd-irons are used at this 
day, and are called cob-irons : they stand on the 
hearth, where they burn wood, to lay it upon ; 
their fronts are usually carved, with a round 
knob at the top; some of them are kept 
polished and bright: anciently many of them 
were embellished with a variety of ornaments." 
In another place, after giving an inventory of the 
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furniture of the bedchamber of Henry VIII. in 
the palace at Hampton Court *» including awnd- 
irons, with fire*fork, tongs, and firepan, StrutI 
adds, " Of the awnd-irons, or, as they are called 
by the moderns, cob-irons, myself have seen a 
pair which, in former times, belonged to some 
noble family. They were of copper,. highly gilt, 
with beautiful flowers, enameled in various 
colours, disposed with great art and elegance." 
Shakspeare, with graphic minuteness, describes 
a pair of awnd-irons belonging to a lady'd cham* 
ber thus : 

two winking oupids 
Of siWer, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. Cymbeline. 

A middle sort of irons called creepers was 
smaller, and usually placed within the dogs, to 
keep the ends of the wood and brands from the 
floor, that the fire might burn more freely ; they 
are thus described in one of the early volumes of 
the GenthTnarCs Magazine : ** There being in a 
large house a variety of rooms, of various sizes, 
the sizes and forms of the and-irons may reason- 
ably be supposed to have been various too. In 
the kitchen, where large fires are made, and 
large pieces of wood laid on, the and-irons, in 
consequence, are proportionately large and 
strong, and usually plain, or with very little 

* In an inventory of Henry's furniture in the Tower^ 
we find two round pans of iron, upon wheels, to make 
fire in : these were for conveying fire from one apart- 
ment to another% 
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ornament In the great hall, where the tenarits 
and neighbours were entertained, and at Christ- 
mas cheerfully regaled with good plum porridge, 
minoepies, and stout October, the and-irons were 
commonly larger and stronger, able to sustain 
the weight of the roaring Christmas fire; but 
these were more ornamented, and, like knights 
with their esquires, attended by a pair of younger 
brothers far superior to, and therefore not to be 
degraded by, the humble style of creepers : in- 
deed, they were often seen to carry their heads 
at least half as high as their proud elders. A pair 
of such I have in my hall ; they are of cast iron, 
at least two and a half feet high, with round 
faces, and much ornamented at the bottom." 

At Cotehole House, in Cornwall, may be 
seen a pair of richly ornamented brass dogs, 
upwards of four feet in height; and a few years 
since were in Windsor Castle, a pair of and-irons 
faced with richly-wrought silver. Yet these 
articles are eclipsed by some costly -items in a 
list of wedding presents in the reign of James I. 
described as '< an invention,'' viz. tire-shovel, 
tongs, and irons, creepers, and all furniture of a 
chimney, of silver; and a cradle of silver to 
burn sea-coal. This expensiveness of material, 
in all probability, was not matched by the manu- 
facture; a disproportion which reminds us of 
the stiver furniture in some districts of South 
America, where the earth yields tons of that 
metal. Thus, the proprietor of a productive 
silver mine in Peru is known to have ejected 
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from hb house all articles of glass or croeketj^ 
ware, and replaced them by others made of 
silver : here likewise might be seen pier-tables^ 
picture-frames, mirrors, pots, and pans, and even 
a watering-trough for bis mules — all of pure, 
solid silver. 

To return to the invention of old English grates* 
As the consumption of coal increased, the tran- 
sition from and-irons to fireplaces composed of 
connected bars was obvious and easy. The 
and-irons formed the end standards, and the 
grate itself was a sort of raised ** cradle" supi- 
ported by them. Besides these supports, the 
back plate, cast from a model of carved work, 
(often with the arms of the family,) was added, 
and generally, under the lowest bar a filigree 
ornament of bright metal, which, under the d^ 
signation of a fret, still retains its place in many 
modern stoves. Moveable fireplaces of this 
description may be met with about two hundred 
years old ; for at this period, as the quotation 
from the time of James I. proves, implements 
for the- fireplace were in use. A magnificent 
fireplace of this description has lately been ma- 
nufactured for St. George's Hall, in .Windsor 
Castle, so as to harmonise with the architectural 
character of that noble apartment. 

Convenience soon suggested the fixing of 
fireplaces, which led to their being made with 
sides, piers, or hobs, so as to occupy the whole 
space within the chimney jambs ; . till the snug, 
cosy, chimney corner is only to be met with in 
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fftrmhouses, where dogs are used to this day.^ 
Or, the Jjondon reader may witness an illustra- 
tkm without travelling out of his own dear me- 
tropolis, in the imitatiTe Swiss cottage, at the 
ISolosseum, in the Regent's Park. '' The apart- 
ment," says a contemporary, *' is wainscotted 
with knotted wood, and caiTed." The chimney 
and fireplace project considerably, and rise with 
a bold arch, within which is a lower one : *' the 
raised hearth stone, fire dogs, and chimney back, 
and its cosy seats, calculated to contain a whole 
family at the sides of the ample hearth, are cha- 
racteristic of the enjoyments of the happy people 
from anoong whom this model was taken." 
• It would be tedious to follow the improvements 
from the first general introduction of. stoves, 
about the year 1780, to the present time ; from 
straight unornamental bars and sides to elegant 
curves, pedestal hobs, and fronts embellished 
wilh designs of great classic beauty. Indeed, 
in no branch of manufacture are the advantages 
of our enlarged acquaintance with the fine arts 
more evident than in the taste of ornaments dis- 
played on the stove- grates of the present day. 
With this change, however, the chimney-corner 
is remembered but in poetry, or the pages of 
romance: the present generation seldom hear 
*Hhe chestnut in a farmer's fire," and few 

maintain a quire 
Of crickets singing by the fire ; Herrick. 

Dor do they often witness such a groupe of rustic 
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comfort as that whence Cotton drew his pictuM 
of an English fireside, and with it this stanza of 
memorable truth : 

If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow; 
Froni our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut, Our home. 

By fire*irons are understood a shovel, poker, 
and pair of tongs. These implements were not 
all found on the ancient hearth ; nor were they 
necessary when wood alone was burnt. In the 
time of Henry VI I J. the only accompaniment 
of the awnd-irons was the fire-fork, with two 
prongs, a specimen of which may be seen ia 
Windsor Castle. Still, in the apartments of 
the higher classes, the " irons" for trimming the 
fire were more complete : for instance, in the 
parlour of a knight of the above period we find 
two large awud>irons, a fire-fork, pan, and pair of 
tongs. The use of coal and of close fireplaces 
led to the adoption of the poker ; and, about the 
same period were introduced fenders, the first 
of which were bent pieces of sheet iron, placed 
before the fire, to prevent the brands or cinders 
from rolling off the hearthstone upon the wooden 
floors : but fenders have been improved with 
stoves, till the display of a fireplace is the chief 
ornamental feature of our rooms. 

Chimney-pieces were formerly decorated with 
architectural taste, in columns, entablatures » 
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slatues, &c. like the entrance to a small temple, 
an4 in soqie cases, these embellishments rose 
more than half up the wall of the apartment, and 
were of stone. To these succeeded marble, 
displaying more sculptural than architectural 
decoration. Some of the former were very mag- 
nificent, as the chimney-piece in the Bishop's 
palace at Exeter, rising to a pointed arch^ 
crowned with the arms of the see of Exeter, 
and the bishop's family arms in circular com^ 
partments above the opening or fireplace. In 
the palace of Queen Elizabeth, at Enfield, also 
might be seen a few years since a chimney-piece 
supported by Ionic aod Corinthian columns, and 
decorated with the rose and portcullis, and the 
arms of France and England quartered, with the 
garter, royal supporters, a lion and a gryphon, 
motto, &c. Gibbons, the first British sculptor 
of any eminence, enriched chimney-pieces with 
carvings in wood, specimens of which are to be 
seen at Burleigh and Chatswortb; in ah anti- 
chamber of the latter mansion are several dead 
fowl over the chimney. The marble chimney- 
pieces were elaborately finished, especially those 
in the mansions built by Sir William Chambers 
in the last century ; many of which were from 
the chisel of Wilton, another early British sculp- 
tor : •• Some of this period," observes Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, ** have much of the magnificence 
of monuments, and contribute greatly to the 
splendour of the apartments in which they are 
placed. They are now gone out of fashion ; 
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and one cansot but regret tins — 4or in our eeid 
and soowy climate few internal ornamettts will 
ever fix tbe eye so often as a rich fireplace*.^ 
The chimney-piece of the present day has been 
reduced in h^gfat to allow the introduction of 
the chimney-glass ; the jambs are no longer en- 
riched with sculptural embellishments, but exhibit 
plainness and severity of style, especially when 
we recollect the exuberant fancies of our fore- 
fathers in this branch of internal decoration. 



LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 

Probably, no articles of ancient manufacture 
are more common than lamps. Their invention is 
attributed to the Egyptians ; but of this statement 
there is some doubt. They were common among 
the Greeks and Romans, being made of terra 
cotta, or baked clay, bronze, brass, gold, and 
silver; and many specimens have been found in 
the excavated city of Herculaneum, which was 
buried by an eruption of Vesuvius upwards of 
two thousand years since. In England, they 
were rare among the Anglo Saxons ; but, in the 
fourteenth century, they were used by the Irish, 
and were made of glass, drawn up and down 
with cords ; they were lit with paper, with dishes 
under them, melted tallow or kitchen stuff being 
burnt in them instead of oil. 

Lanterns are likewise of considerable antiquity. 

* Lives of British Sculptors, &c. 
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Tfaeir iovention is asciifoed, though erroneously, 
by Asserius, to Alfred the Great: he says: 
'* Before the invention of clocks, Alfred catwed 
six tapers to be made for his daily use; each 
taper cootained twe'lye penn3rweigbts of wax, 
was twelve inches long, and of proportionate 
breadth. The whole length was divided into 
twelve purts, or inches, of which three would 
burn for one hour,* so that each taper would be 
consumed in four hours; and the six tapers 
being lighted one after another, lasted for twenty- 
four hours. But the wind, blowing through the 
wihdows and doors, and chinks of the walls of 
the chapel, or through the cloth of his tent in 
which they were burning, wasted these tapers, 
and consequently they burnt witli no regularity ; 
he, therefore, designed a lantern made of ox or 
cow horn, cut into thin plates, in which he en- 
closed the tapers, and thus protecting them from 
the wind, the period of their burning became a 
matter of comparative certainty." This error of 
Alfred's inventing the lantern has been printed 
in scores of books to the present day; but its 
untruth is proved by Aldhelm, who lived in the 
seventh century, or about three hundred years 
before Alfred, and is the first to mention the 
use of glass lanterns. 

In our description of an old English Hall, 
(at page 17) we have mentioned the louvre, or 
lantern in the roof, of which Westminster Hall 
presents a fine specimen. We likewise find other 
architectural lanterns, or certain fine, open oma- 
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mented church towers, which are supposed by 
some writers to have been intended to hold iights, 
in aid of the traveller. Mr. Britton concludes 
the lantern in the steeple of Boston Church, 
Lincoln, to have been anciently lit at night as a 
sea-mark. The church of All Saints, at York, 
has a similar pierced lantern ; tradition tells that 
formerly a large lamp was hung in it, which was 
lit at night, as a mark for travellers, in their 
passage over the wide and dreary forest of Galtres, 
to York; and there is still the hook of the 
pulley on which the lamp hung in the steeple. 
Stow tells us, that the steeple of Bow Church; 
in Cheapside, finished about 1516, had five 
lanterns; one at each corner, and one on the 
top, in the middle upon the arches: in these 
lanterns lights were placed in the winter, 
" whereby travellers to the city might have the 
better sight thereof, and not miss their way." 
Probably the last lantern-tower erected in Eng- 
land is that of St. Dunstan's Church, in Fleet- 
street, built in 1832. 

There is something peculiarly appropriate and 
characteristic in lights being thus placed on the 
steeples of churches : the benighted traveller of 
a reflective turn of mind would consider them as 
emblematic, and as their light points out his road 
on earth, so the ** light that shineth" around the 
hallowed church will guide him to everlasting 
bliss ; while the mariner tossed upon the moun- 
tain sea in pitchy darkness may alike look to 
these church-lights for rays of hope and trust in 
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the providence of Him, without whose will not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground. 

Our ancient hand-lantern is an oblong square, 
carried the narrow end uppermost, with an.arched 
opening for the light, and square handle. In 
the sixteenth century we find mentioned ** a 
great lanterne, with glasse, set in . joyner's work 
painted." In 1602, it is related that Sir John 
Harrington, of Bath, sent to James VI. king of 
Scotland, at Christmas, for a new year's gift, a 
dark lantern. The top was a crown of pure 
gold, serving also to cover a perfume pan; 
within it was a shield of silver, embossed, to 
reflect the light ; on one side of which were the 
sun, moon, and planets, and on the other side, 
the story of the birth and passion of Christ, as 
it was engraved by David II. king of Scotland, 
who was a prisoner in Nottingham. On this 
present, the following passage was inscribed in 
Latin — *' Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom." 

Street lamps were adopted in London upwards 
of four centuries since: so early as 1414, the 
citizens were ordered to hang out lanterns to 
light the streets ; and, according to Stow, Sir 
Henry Barton, during his mayoralty, in 1417, 
ordered lanterns with wax lights to be hung out 
on the winter evenings betwixt hallow tide (au- 
tumn) and Candlemas. If this account be cor- 
rect, London was the first lit of the cities of 
Europe. During three centuries after, the citi- 
zens were occasionally reminded of this regnla- 
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^kon, UDd«r penalties for its neglect; but the 
frequency of the repetition only prores bow iH 
Uie order was obeyed. In 16B8, tbe inhabitants 
were ordered **. to hang out candles duly to tbe 
accustomed hour, for the peace and safety of 
the city;" and in 1679, we find the lord mayor 
complaining of " the neglect of the inhabitants 
of the city in not hanging and keeping out their 
lights at the accustcMDed hours, according to the 
good and ancient usage and acts of council in 
that behalf;" in 1090, tbe justices of the peace 
decided the distances at which lamps should be 
placed in the streets ; and, in 1716, it was di^ 
rected, that each house should have a lamp hungp 
out on every night between the second after full 
moon until the seventh after new moon, from 
the hour of six in the evening until eleven ; bnC, 
as this did not extend to the whole town, and 
many street robberies were committed, an act of 
parliament was passed, in 1743, for completely 
lighting the cities of London and Westminster. 
In consequence, four thousand two hundred 
lamps were put up, exclusive of those attached 
to public buildings; although this provision ex- 
tended only to the city of London. Thus, in an 
old print of Charing Gross, ninety years since, 
no lamps are to be seen in the street ; although 
globular glass lamps, with oil burners, were in*, 
troduced at the last mentioned date, it was not 
until 1767, that six such lamps were fixed at 
Charing Cross, on irons round the statue, and lit 
for the iirst time on the 5th of February. 
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< Before the introdttction of lamps, our streets 
ijR^Fe lit with cressets, which are thus described. 
The word cresset, Mr* Douce thinks, to have 
l^eeu derived front Ihe Freach word crouetf a 
cruet, or eartheo pot« It consisted of a sort of 
iron cage, like a trivet, suspended oji pivots, in 
a kind of fork; or, it resembled an iron cap 
turned upside down. In this vessel was placed 
the light, made of twisted rope, steeped in pitch, 
tallow, linseed oil, hard resin, and turpentine,^^ 
melted together ; or the light rose from combus^ 
ttbles in a hollow pan *. One man carried k on 
a long pole, another attending with a bag to 
serve it, and a light : thus it was removed from 
place to place. When the cresset light was 
stationary, it served as a beacon, or answered 
the pnrpose of a fixed lamp« In the latter case, 
the person whose business it was to trim and 
feed the light, did not ascend by a, moveable 
l^K^der, as lamplighters do in our time, but 
climbed the pole hand and foot, by means of pro- 
jecting pieces of timber on each side. Such 
was the old b^con, standing lamp, or ancient 
street light. 

* Whoever has seen the gardens of the Tuilleries at 
Paris illaminated on the night of a fMe may form some 
idea of the anciebt cresset. The lights are ranged on 
pyramidal wooden frames, and each consists of a large 
wick in the middle of an earthen pan resembling a gar* 
den pot saucer, filled with melted tallow. These are 
called pots defeUy and have been used in this country in 
iltnminating the wall facing DeTonshire House, in 
Piccadilly. 
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The Street lamps of the early part of the present 
century were, however, of little more service 
than to render *' darkness visible;" and, in foggy 
sights the comparison of their light to a pin's 
head was a common observation. The burners 
were small, and being lit with whale oil, the 
flame was impure, and hardly deserved the name 
of light. The lanterns were of thick coarse 
glass, as may be seen in remaining specimens in 
a few of the alleys of London, to the present 
day. The application of coal gas to the lighting 
of the streets, in 1814, must be considered as 
one of the grandest social improvements of the 
present century, or, indeed, of modern times. 
Yet this invention, splendid as have been its re- 
sults, at first met with much opposition, and 
among those who ridiculed the project of gas- 
lighting was the present Lord Chancellor, 
Brougham, in the year 1809. One of the first 
public experiments was the lighting of Old Fa- 
lace Yard by the London and Westminster Gas 
Company. The brilliant lights drew admiring 
crowds from all parts of the metropolis; but 
such was the doubt of the parochial authorities 
as to the practical success of gas-lighting, that 
after the Company had lit Palace Yard gra- 
tuitously by way of experiment, they refused 
to continue gas, and the lamps were re-lit 
with oil, as before the experiment. These are 
facts worth stating, inasmuch as they read us 
a valuable lesson — not to be thwaited by tem- 
porary obstacles; for the most successful im- 
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jproTenent of our time met with such opposition 
in its experimental stages. 
, The substitution of the handsome gas lantern^ 
glass on all sides, for the unsightly oil con- 
trivance, must be in the remembrance of the 
young reader, and brings us to what may be 
jconsidered the perfection of street-lighting. The 
gas mains, or subterranean main pipes* which 
supply the metropolis, are in length upwards of 
two hundred and fifty miles, and afford light to 
more than fifty thousand lamps, 



CANDLES, CANDLESTICKS, AND SNUFFERS. 

Candlemakjnq is by no means a modern in- 
vention, jthough lamps appear to have beei^ 
chiefly used by the ancients foi* domestic purr 
poses. We, however, find mention of a kind 
of candle, or torch, both of tallow and wa^, and 
not unfrequently of pitch. The wicks were 
originally small cords; afterwards the papyrus 
and the pith of rushes were used. But the 
ancients seem at ng time to have been able to 
produce an article in any degree to be compared 
with the candle of modern times. 

The employment of candles in the ceremonies 
of the Catholic church is of great antiquity; for, 
so early as 1478, they were considered expiatory 
offerings. Many thousands of wax candles were 
thus formerly used in England ; but the Reformat 
.tion diminished the consumption of these candles, 

M 
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f^pd also the practice of keeping bees, whq 
yielded vf^x for their manufacture. Candle-r 
mass day (Feb. 2) remains in our calendar ; for, 
on this day was the mass or festival of candles, 
or Purification of the Blessed Virgin ; when the 
churches were lighted in allusion, as was affirmed, 
to the prophetic words of Simeon, who, when 
the infant Jesus was brought into the temple, 
publicly exclaimed : " Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before 
the face of all people ; a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel." 
Candles were likewise used in great numbers 
upon other church festivals ; for, in the close 
rolls it is recorded that in Jan. 1244, the king's 
(Henry III.) treasurer was commanded to cause 
fifteen thousand poor persons to be fed in St^ 
Paul's Churchyard, London, on the day of the 
Conversion of St. Paul; and fifteen hundred 
wax tapers were also to be made and placed in 
St. Paul's Church upon the same occasion. A 
few pairs of wax candles are stijl retained 
about the altars of Catholic churches in England, 
but in greater numbers on the Continent, where 
they are likewise carried in religious processions: 
here also, small tallow candles are set up by the 
poor as offerings to certain saints; and, from a 
score to a hundred of these humble tributes may 
be seen burning at once; the cost of each being 
defrayed by the worshippers. 

It should be added, that from Candlemass, 
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the use of tapers at yespers and litanies, which 
prevailed throughout the winter, ceased until the 
following All-hallow Mass ; hence the origin of 
an old English proverb: 

On Candlemass day 

Throw candle and candlestick away. 

From Alfred's " tapers," before the invention 
of clocks, it must not, however, be inferred that 
wax candles were common in his time ; nor that 
Ihey were made in such perfection as at the 
present day. Venice, in her most flourishing 
age, produced the finest wax candles in Europe, 
aod still continues to do so. In our country, 
Kensington once enjoyed a similar celebrity; 
tliis may probably be dated from the import- 
ance into which this village rose on William III. 
fixing upon it as one of the seats of the English 
court The Venetian candles were made of va- 
rious sizes : some were very small, with wicks of 
tow; others were of twisted forms; and some 
even weighed fifty pounds, and those which were 
used in processions and funeral ceremonies were 
of pyramidal shape. The wax taper of our day 
is said to be the invention of Pierre Blassimere of 
Paris, and to have been brought by him from Ve- 
nice about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Tallow candles are of considerable antiquity 
in England; as the ward of Candlewick, and 
the Tallow Chandlers' Company in the city of 
London attest. Nevertheless^ we read of candles 
being made at home in gentlemen's houses in the 
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Middle Ages, when there were candle boxes, an'd 
the ends were the profit of servants. The fat 
of the kitchen supplied the raw material, or 
tallow ; but the candles of our time are not 
home produce, for much of the tallow is brought 
from Russia, and the wick cotton from Turkey. 
The excise duty imposed upon candles many 
years since, however, put an end to this domestic 
manufacture. 

Candles made from tallow are either dipped, 
or cast, as it were, in moulds ; the latter being a 
more recent invention, and claimed by a native 
<of Paris. The dip candles of the last century 
were generally smaller than at present; forty 
candles sometimes weighing but one pound, and 
being sold for one farthing. The candles given 
by tallow chandlers to children at Christmas 
are usually of this size. 

Rush-lights, or candles with rush wicks, are 
of the greatest antiquity ; for we learn from 
Pliny that the Romans applied different kinds 
of rushes to a similar purpose, as making them 
into flambeaux and wax candles employed at 
funerals. The earliest Irish candles were peeled 
rushes dipped in grease, and placed in lamps of 
oil ; and they were similarly used in many dis- 
tricts in England. John Aubrey, writing about 
one hundred and sixty years since, says, ** here- 
about (at Ockley, Surrey,) the people draw 
peeled rushes through melted grease, which 
yields a sufficient light for ordinary use, is very 
<;heap and useful, and burns long." This eco- 
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ii,omical practice was also common towards the 
close of the last century : the Rev* Gilbert Wh(fe 
has devoted one letter to the subject in his Na- 
tural History of Selbome*; and we believe the 
custom still lingers in the lower parts of Surrey 
and Sussex, if not in other parts of England. 

Candlesticks may be noticed here. Their 
totiquity must be in the recollection of every 
reader, since the golden candlestick oi the Temple 

* The letter to 'which we refer, details this branch of 
cottage industry in so interesting a manner as to induce 
us to quote its substance. The proper species is the 
common soft rush found in most pastures, by the sides 
of streams, and under hedges. Decayed labourers, 
women, and children gather these rushes late in summer ; 
as soon as they are cut they must be flung into water, 
and kept there, otherwise they will dry and shrink, and 
the peel will not run. When peeled, they must lie on 
the grass to be bleached, and take the dew for some 
nights, after which they are dried in the sun. Some 
Address is required in dipping these rushes into the 
scalding fat, or grease. The careful wife of an indus- 
trious Hampshire labourer obtains all her fat for nothing; 
for she saves the scummings of her bacon pot for this 
use ; and, if the grease abound with salt, she causes the 
salt to precipitate to the bottom, by setting the scum- 
mings in a warm oven. Where bogs are not much in 
use, and especially by the sea-side, the coarse animal 
oils will come very cheap. A pound of common grease 
may be procured for four-pence ; and about six poundf 
of grease will dip a pound of rushes, which cost one 
shilling, so that a pound of rushes ready for burning, 
will cost three shillings. If men that keep bees will 
mix a little wax with the grease, it will give it a con- 
sistency, render it more cleanly, and make the rushes 
burn longer : mutton suet will have the same effect. 

A good rush, which measured in length two feet four 
inches and a half, being minuted, burnt only three minutes 
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of Jerusalem is frequently referred to in the early 
Scriptures. Josephus describes it with seven 
branches, representing the honour in which the 
number seven was held among the Jews ; and. 
of this consecrated relic there is a representation 
to the present day on the Arch of Titus, one of 
the most curious and interesting monuments of 
ancient Rome ; and this representation is proved 
to have been taken from the candlestick itself. 

short of an hour ; and a rush of still greater length has 
been known to burn one hour and a quarter. These rushes 
give a good clear light. Watch-lights (coated with tal- 
low,) it is true, shed a dismal one ; but then the wicks 
of those have two ribs of the rind, or peel, to support 
the pith, while the wick of the dipped rush has but one. 
The two ribs are intended to impede the progress of the 
flame, and make the candle last. A pound avoirdupois 
contains sixteen hundred rushes; and supposing eacb 
to burn on an average but half an hour, then a poor man 
will purchase eighteen hundred hours of light, a time 
exceeding thirty-three entire days, for three shillings. 
According to this account, each rush, before dipping, 
costs one-thirty-third of a farthing, and one-eleventh 
afterwards. Thus, a poor family will enjoy 6ve and a 
half hours of comfortable light for a farthing. An ex- 
perienced old housekeeper assured Mr. White, that one 
pound and a half of rushes completely supplied her 
family the year round, since working people burn no 
candle in the long days, because they rise and go to bed 
by daylight. 

Little farmers use rushes much in the short d^ys, both 
morning and evening, in the dairy and kitchen ; but the 
very poor, who are always the worst economists, iind 
therefore, must continue very poor, buy a halfpenny 
candle every evening, which, in their blowing, open 
rooms, does not burn much more than two hours. Thus 
have they only two hours light for their money, instead 
of eleven. 
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originally formed, according^ to divine instruction, 
three thousand three hundred and twenty^four 
years ago. The nearest modern resemblance 
to this candlestick is our table branch with two» 
three, four« or more lights. 

Candelabra have been found with Phoenician 
and Greek inscriptions: they held a grate, or 
dish io temples, ibr the sacred fire, never candles. 
They were of silver, bronze, wood, alabaster^ 
and were sometimes ornamented with gems; 
but, as they ndver held candles, the application 
of candelabra in our times to an ornamental 
candlestick is incorrect. 

In Shakspeare's time, candlesticks of the hu- 
man figure were in fashion ; consisting of armed 
warriors, hairy savages, a fool bending on one 
knee, &c. ; others were like shafts, in the form 
of borns, a car, &c. The following is a magnifi- 
cent specimen: it was of entire gold, standing 
on great feet, and had twenty golden buttresses ; 
a base pierced like windows ; a bowl embattled 
and buttressed ; was pinnacled and made like a 
monastery; and the weight four hundred and 
fifty ounces. A curious candlestick of iron 
consisted of a stand of three feet, supporting an 
oblong boat, with a mast or spike in the middles 
at the base of which were noozles ; though the 
latter are in general of recent fashion. Accord- 
ing; to some writers, the candlestick was once 
called candlestaff, and before it was of metals, 
it consisted of a stick slit at one end for holding 
the candle, which contrivance is employed by 
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oellarmen in the present day; or three liaiLs 
were driven in a stick for the same purpose; 
Prince's metal, the material of which candle* 
sticks are often made, is an alloy of copper or 
brass with zinc, and approaches near the colowr 
of gold : the finest sort is called pinchbeck^ and 
is sometimes used in making watch-cases, &c* 
This metal, or rather alloy, was named after its 
inventor, Prince Rupert, an ingenious philoso- 
pher of the reign of Charles II. 

Snuffers rank in antiquity with candlesticks, 
as the^ former are often mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, under the Levitical Ordinances. They 
were also used by the Greeks and Romans ; 
and Montfaucon, the antiquary, has engraved, 
in a print of lamps, a pair of lamp-tweezers, 
somewhat resembling a tuning-fork in shape, 
with a long ornamented handle, which imple^ 
ment answers to the Anglo Saxon candle- twist. 
Snuffers have not, however, been known many 
centuries in this country: the oldest had per- 
pendicular stands affixed to the candlestick. 
Nichols, in his Progress of Queen Elizabeth, 
speaks of her majesty having ** two pair of small 
snuffers, silver gilt." Antiquarian writers, how* 
ever, confess that ** there is no implement of 
domestic use that we are less acquainted with, 
in its old form, than snuffers." About sixty^six 
years since there was found iu Dorsetshire, a 
curious pair of brass snuffers, weighing six 
ounces. ** The great difference between these 
and modern utensils of the same name and 
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Use is, that these are in shape like a heart 
flirted, and consequently » terminate in a point. 
Tbey consist of two equal lateral cavities, by the 
edges of which the snuffers cut off and received 
into the cavities, from which it is not got out 
without particular application and trouble. There 
are two circumstances which bespeak these 
snuffers of considerable age : the roughness of 
the workmanship, which is in all respects as 
tude and coarse as can well be imagined, and 
the awkwardness of the fbrm*." Mr. Hone, in 
his Table Book^ has engraved another antique 
pair of snuffers, superior in design and work- 
manship to those found in Dorsetshire, but of 
later date: they divide in the middle of the 
upper as well as the lower part, but, in one re- 
spect both pairs are alike: they are each in 
shape like a heart, and terminate in a point. 
The box and parts above in the latter pair are 
boldly chased, and the snuffers are plain on the 
underside and made without legs. 

Probably, in no attempt at improvement has 
ingenuity been so strained as in modern snuffers. 
They are constructed on a similar principle with 
scissors ; though they not only cut off the candle- 
snuff, but at the same time convey it into a box 
or cavity; and to keep the box closed by the 
cutter, when not actually in use, all snuffers have 
a coiled steel spring in a cell of the shanks. As, 
however, the contents are constantly liable to 
fall out of the box, various devices have been 

* They will be found enjifraved in the Mitror, vol. xx. 
from Hiitchins's History of Dorset»hire. 
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executed to close the box during the opeuing 
and operation of the cutter : this is done by one 
tube revolving within another, or by the rising 
and falling of a steel slide or cutter, which at 
once hides and retains the snuff in the box. 
Yet, these springs are liable to get out of order, 
and cause disappointment. The best polished 
snuffers are of cast steel, and common sorts are 
of brass and wrought iron : thousands of grosses 
are cast from pig metal, (or iron, in its first 
stage,) liled, brushed, and roughly polished; 
and such an implement is sold for sixpence! 
These are indeed refinements of the clumsy con* 
trivances of our ancestors ; for, probably, snuffers 
are now to be found in the poorest cottages ia 
the kingdom, of manufacture superior to those 
formerly used in castles and mansions. 

By the ingenuity lavished upon snuffers we 
are reminded how the subdivision of labour in 
arts and manufactures leads to high convenience. 
What a trifling task it appears tq snuff a candle; 
yet, to do this adroitly, how many heads have 
been racked to devise means, and hundreds of 
pounds expended to secure inventions by royal 
patents. Were we not aware of the principle 
just mentioned, the improvement of snuffers 
might appear so trifling a task as to remind us 
of the poet's apostrophe to life: " Out, brief 
candle;" and that the brave and learned Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote ** on the snuff of a 
candle 7^ 

Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout. 
Rather than life in snufif, will be put out. 
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COALS. 



^ Round about our coal fire." 

Old Ditty. 



A BLAZING coal fire is one of the main charac- 
teristics of £nglish comfort ; and we had almost 
termed it a comfort exclusively English. It is 
true that coals are found in several parts of the 
continent of Europe; China abounds in them, 
they are well known in Tartary and the island 
of Madagascar; and they have been discovered 
and wrought in various parts of America; but 
the principal coal mines of the world are in this 
country ; and the enjoyment of this exhaustless 
provision every Englishman knows how to ap- 
preciate : 

Hence are the hungry fed, the naked clothed, 
The wintry damps dispell'd, and social mirth 
Exults and glows before the blazing hearth. 

The subject is so abundant in details suitable 
for a volume like the present, devoted to English 
life and manners, that its omission would be 
culpable; although, we must observe that our 
limits will allow but an outline of the general 
and natural history of coals, from their introduc- 
tion into this country. 

Coals were known to the Britons befpre the 
arrival of the Romans. The Anglo-Saxons 
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knew of and partly used them ; bat they are not 
mentioned under the Danish usurpation, nor under 
the Normans. The late Marquess of Hastings 
informed Mr. Bake well, the geologist, that stone 
hammers and stone tools were found in some of 
the old workings in his mines at Ashby Wolds ; 
and that similar stone tools had been discovered 
in the old workings in the coal mines in the 
north of Ireland. Hence we may infer, tbat 
these coal mines were worked at a very remote 
period, when the use of metallic tools was not 
general. One of the earliest notices of coals 
occurs in 1234, when Henry III. granted a 
charter to the townsmen of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, *' to dig stones and coals" in the common 
soil without the walls. This is the first mention 
of coals dug at Newcastle, which were then pro- 
bably confined as fuel for the use of the town ; 
for, the city of London had at that timerso many 
woods and copses round it, that coals from 
Newcastle would have been far more expensive 
than the wood and turf fuel from its own neigh- 
bourhood. Within fifty years Newcastle be- 
came famous for its great trade m this article, 
which was then denominated sea coal. Never- 
theless, coals were prohibited in London as a 
nuisance, by the proclamation of Edward t. i and 
Stow, writing of this period, says, ** the nice 
dames of London would iiot come into any 
house or room where sea coals were burned ; 
nor willingly eat of the meat that was even sod 
or roasted with sea-coal fire." The nobility and 
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gentry complained that they could not go to 
London on account of the noisome smell and 
thick air, aud in those times, the convenience of 
the few being studied before the wants of the 
many, the proclamation did not even spare in- 
dustry. Dyers, brewers, &c. were forbidden 
the use of coals even in the suburbs of London, 
on pain of fine, loss of furnaces, &c. Those 
trades, however, finding the scarcity and price 
of wood-fuel daily increasing, discovered it was 
still their interest to use sea-coal ; and, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, entered on the trade 
with Newcastle. Shortly after this coals were 
the common fuel at the king's palace in Loudon. 
In 1357, the townsmen's license to dig coal at 
Newcastle was increased by a special grant 
from the crown, of the soil in which before they 
had only liberty to dig; and, in 1379, the trade 
had grown so considerable that Edward III. 
imposed a duty of sixpence per ton, each quarter 
of the year, on all ships laden from Newcastle 
with coal. Such was the introduction of sea- 
coal to common use ; and fifty years previously, 
a trade had been opened between France and 
England, in which corn was imported, and coal 
exported *. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the burning of coal 
was again prohibited in London during the sitting 
of parliament, lest the health of the knights of 

* In the year 1832, were exported from Great Britain, 
30,072 tons of coals to various parts of Europe, and to 
-Egypt. 
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the shire should suffer injury during their abode 
ni the metropolis; and this prejudice was re* 
vived about 1650, when several pamphlets were 
' written on plans to rid London of the nuisance of 
smoke. Coals had not, however, always been 
used, because, not having got to the main stratum, 
people complained that " they would not burn 
without wood." Excepting to blacksmiths, they 
were confined in the seventeenth century, under 
the name of sea-coal, to the poorer orders, who 
could not afford to buy wood ; and they were 
customarily hawked about the streets upon men's 
backs. 

Of the prices of coals, some curious items are 
preserved. In the reign of Richard II. New- 
castle coals were sold at Wbitby at three shil- 
lings and four-pence per chaldron : in the time 
of Henry VIII. their price was twelve-pence 
per chaldron in Newcastle, and in London about 
four shillings. In 1643, the use of coal had 
become so general, and the price being then 
very high, mauy of the poor are said to have 
perished for want of fuel ; and in a pamphlet of 
this period is the imprint : 

Printed in the year 
That sea-coal was exceeding dear. 

After the Great Fire ot* London, duties were 
laid upoR' coals to assist the funds for building 
St. Paul's and fifty other churches, a measure 
only sanctioned by the sacredness of its purpose. 
In 1677> Charles II. granted to one of his natu- 
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a chaldron on coals, ivhich continued in his 
family till it was purchased by government in 
the year 1800* To the present day, for all coals 
brought into the port of London, is paid a duty 
of.tbirteen-pence per ton ; and part of the revenue 
thus produced has been employed to form the 
approaches to the new London Bridge. These 
duties and other charges and profits,, with car- 
riage, double the priceof coals between the mouth 
of the pit and the London market. The consump- 
tion in the metropolis is estimated at five hundred 
thousand chaldrons per annum; and, although 
the high price of coals here has been refened to 
the monopoly of owners of coal mines, Mr. Mac- 
jculloch states himself *' satisfied, after a pretty 
careful investigation of the circumstances, that 
no such, monopoly has ever existed ; and that 
the .high price of coal is to be ascribed wholly 
to the various duties and charges that have been 
laid upon .it, from- the time that it has passed 
from the hands of the owner, to the time that it 
Ss lodged in the cellar of the consumer." 

Thus far the commercial history of coal.: its 
origin, or natural history, will scarcely admit 
of such circumstantial information. It is dug 
out of a mine, and is produced from forests which 
have been overwhelmed by the earth many cen- 
turies since, and subjected to certain processes, 
upon which naturalists are not agreed. That 
wood may be converted into coal is acknow- 
ledged ; yet philosophers do not so well accord 
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10 their explaoatioo of the means by which this 
change is effected. Every thing tends to show- 
its vegetable origin, since there are few coals but 
that present more or less of a woody texture, to 
be traced from the changed wood, which still 
bears, (though approaching in its nature to coal,) 
the trunk, the branches, and even the very leaves 
of trees, through all the varieties of coal, into 
the most compact, slaty, or the oldest kind. It 
is not so easy to determine whether wood in the 
bowels of the earth has been changed to coal by 
the action of water decaying or rotting the wood, 
or whether fire has charred or scorched the vege- 
table matter. The discussion of these subjects 
will end in nothing satisfactory : for, we should 
remember, that comparing our earth to an orange, 
we have not as yet nearly penetrated its rind; 
and comparing it to the pasteboard globe of the 
instrument-maker, we have scarcely peeled the 
paper from its surface. Thus, the deepest mine 
into which men have descended only bears these 
proportions to the bulk of the earth itself. 

In all the varieties of the Newcastle coal, 
even in samples taken indiscriminately, more or 
less of the vegetable texture may always be 
discovered by aid of the microscope; thus 
affording the fullest evidence, if any such proof 
were wanting, of the vegetable origin of coal. 

The great northern coal district of England 
lies between the river Tees, (which separates 
Durham from Yorkshire,) and the Tw«ed ; and 
the country slopes from Crossfell and the Cheviot 
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Hills slowly towards the sea, under which it 
^aduidly dips or sinks. Vegetable impressions 
and fresh water shells are found here in great 
abundance ; among the former fern predominates. 
There are three kinds of Newcastle coal: the 
first, which is the greatest in quantity and the 
best in quality, is the rich caking coal, which 
ubounds in bitumen or pitchy matter, softens in 
the fire, swells, and throws out jets of flame; it 
bums hollow, and requires poking, and furnishes 
binders, though but little ash. On the other 
hand, most of the coal from the west of England 
blazes and bums briskly, being much more easily 
kindled than the other; it requires no poking, 
because it is not liable to cake; it affords no 
Jcinders, and leaves a dusty white ash. A third 
kind of coal, called culm, or stone-coal, contains 
scarcely any bitumen, abounds in earthy matter, 
Bud is of very difficult inflammability^ Besides 
these are some. other varieties, such as cannel 
4X>aI, sphnt coal, &c» 

The immense consumption of coals throughout 
Great Britain has induced certain writers to 
speculate upon the exhaustion of our coal-mines, 
and with such nicety have they assumed this 
probability as to calculate the number of years, 
or centuries, that the stock on hand is likely to 
last. Mr. Brande has made some interesting 
observations on this sul)ject, which are replete 
with good sense. He says, '* When, indeed, 
we reflect upon the vast importance of this 
species of fuel in a country dependent not merely 

N 
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for its prosperity, but even for its very existence, 
vpon its manufactures and consequent com^ 
merce; when we remember its enormoys and 
increasing consumption ; when we consider that 
the metropolis only swallows up annually con- 
siderably more than a million of chaldrons, ex- 
clusively from the Tyne and Wear districts, it 
might appear that the apprehensions of some 
worthy persons upon this score were not alto- 
gether without foundation. It is, however, 
admitted on the other hand, that the Newcastle 
mines only are capable of continuing their supply 
for another thousand years ; and, if this reflec- 
tion be insufficient, they may console themselves 
with the knowledge, that there are many, other 
districts which have only been, as it were, begun 
upon, and probably, numerous deposits of which 
we are as yet ignorant, but which will be searched 
for and found when wanted. Besides which, it 
may I think be calculated, that, of every chal^ 
dron of coals consumed in our ordinary firea^ 
about one^eighth part is lost in the character of 
soot, smoke, and other unburnt matters ; that in 
London only, upwards of one hundred thousand 
chaldrons of coals are thus dissipated and un«> 
profitably applied to the contamination of our 
atmosphere, which smoke, by improved methods 
of combustion, or burning, might be turned to 
profitable account*." The waste of coals at 
the pit*s mouth may also be stated at one-sixth 

* Outlines of Geology, 1829. 
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of the quantity sold, and that left in the mines 
at one-third. 

The consumption of coal has been materially 
increased by the extensive applications of steam 
and gas to economical purposes. The history 
of gas-lighting has already occupied a page of 
this little work ; the mode of the preparation of 
gas is as follows. Large-, tight iron vessels, three 
quarters filled with bituminous coal, are heated 
in furnaces to a red heat ; to the end or open 
mouth of the vessels containing the coal are 
tightly fitted iron tubes, which convey the sub- 
stances (gas, water, ammonia^- and tar,) pro- 
duced by the combustion of the coal to reservoirs, 
in which they become separated, the tar and 
water being condensed, while the gas passes on 
to other vessels, in which the preparation is 
completed. It is passed through pure water, 
and through lime water, by which it is cleansed 
of its impurities, into the gasometer, in which it 
remains till wanted for use. This instrument 
consists of two parts, a large wooden or iron 
cistern, open above, partly filled with water, 
and a large open vessel of iron, or some other 
substance, which is inverted in the water con- 
tained in the other, and is suspended and balanced 
by weights playing over pulleys. Then, as the 
gas enters at the bottom of the cistern, it rises 
up into, and thus pushes up, the inverted vessel, 
or gas-holder, till it is filled. From this it is 
let out through tubes provided with stop-cocks. 
As soon as the cocks are opened, the weight of 
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the gas-holder 9^ teDdiog to sink it in the water, 
forces out the gas it contains. It is then trans- 
mitted through small iron or leaden tubes to the 
place where it is needed. On an average, a 
chaldron of good Newcastle coal, weighing about 
twenty-five hundredweight, will afford eleven 
thousand cubic feet of gas, each of which is 
equivalent in burning, to the light of a mould 
candle of six to the pound, during the same 
space of time : hence, one pound weight of coal 
will afford light equal to such a candle for four 
hours and a half. 

The residue of coal, after the gas, tar, &c» 
^re distilled from it, is coke; Yet^ although 
the employment of coal gas for lighting is a dis^ 
covery of our times, coke was manufactured 
upwards of two centuries since, when the gas, 
^0. were probably lost in the proeess. Coke is 
said to have been invented in 1627 by John 
Hacket and Octavian Strada. Evelyn caUs it 
a new project of Sir John Winter^ In a news- 
paper of 1659 or 1650, (of which the title is lost,) 
is the following advertisement : " There is a 
sort of fewel made by charking or calcining 
Newcastle coals, which burns without smoak, 
without fouling the furniture ; and altogether as 
sweet, and is much more lasting and profitable 
than wood or charcoal. It kindles suddenly, 
and is useful either for chambers, roasting of 
meat, drying of malt or hops, wooll-coming, dis*- 
tilling, preserving, or any such like employments 
His Highness the Lord Protector (Cromwell) 
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with the advice of his council, has encouraged 
and authorized the making thereof in order to 
the preservation of the woods of the nation." 
Coke is now principally used in iron smelting ; 
ftteam-engines also consume a vast quantity 
annually, and by its substitution for coal as fuel 
in a steam-carriage, the nuisance of smoke is 
prevented. Thus, coal now yields gas for light* 
ing, coke for heat, tar for many useful purposes, 
(as preserving fences and outbuildings,) and a 
liquor which is converted into sal ammoniac, an 
important substance in chemistry, and of useful 
application in certain branches of domestic eco* 
nomy, as the baking of bread and biscuits. 
. Charcoal is the name given to what remains 
of wood after it has been heated in a close vessel, 
as in the preparation of gas ; it is, so to speak , 
the coke of wood. 

It need scarcely be added that wood was the 
common fuel of the early world, when coal 
i&ines were not known ; and still, in many coun- 
tries it is so abundant as to be the cheapest fuel. 
Lastly, the heat produced from equal quantities 
by weight of pit-coal, wood-charcoal, and wood, 
is nearly in the proportion of iive, four, and 
three. A pound of coke produces nearly as 
much heat as a pound of coal ; hut a pound of 
coal gives only three quarters of a pound of 
coke, although the latter is more bulky than the 
former; 
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A FEW historical notices of the early use of corn 
in £ngland present many interesting illustrations 
of the domestic habits of our forefathers ; espe* 
cially as bread, although the dearest kind of 
vegetable food, has, from the earliest records, 
been the general subsistence of the country. 

The substances used for making bread, it need 
scarcely be stated, have been oats, barley, rye, 
and wheat; although, in early times, the latter 
was prized as a luxury in comparison with its 
present consumption. The changes in the sub- 
stances of bread, it may be important to notice. 
Inasmuch as they throw considerable light upon 
the comforts of every class of the people at the 
periods of such changes. 

The earliest bread was a kind of porridge or 
pudding, of flour or meal mixed with water, and 
boiled; and when the method of kneading it 
into dough became common, the bread was 
nothing more than a kind of tough unleavened 
cake. The baking of these cakes, instead of 
being left to any particular set of men, as a dis* 
tinct profession, was one of the principal concerns 
of the matrons ; in those simple times, the most, 
dignified ladies did not disdain to employ their 
fair hands in kneading the dough; and, as we 
have already mentioned, the modern title oikufy 
originated in her being the Icef-dien, or server of 
bread. In this first stage of the art of baking, 
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the use of ovens was unknown ; and the cake, 
when properly kneaded, was toasted either upoD 
a warm hearth, or upon a gridiron. Such was 
the bread of the Anglo-Saxons, and a literal 
proof of their baking it before the fire is pre- 
served in the accredited anecdote .narrated in 
nearly every History of England — ^wherein Alfred 
is said to have let the neatherd's loaves burn on 
the hearth, or on a stone. Indeed, the bake- 
stone is among the earliest domestic contrivances : 
it was at first of stone, whence its name. It 
Iras nejit made of sow-metal, but nevertheless, 
was still called Jb bakestone; though the use of 
stones for baking was still retained. In Wales 
bread is or was lately, baked upon an iron plate 
called a girddle, wherefore it was named girddle-^ 
bread. 

The earliest bakers were probably the monks, 
since bakehouses were common appendages to 
monasteries, and the host, or consecrated bread 
was baked by the monks with great ceremony. 
In a work, dated about 994, we find the follow- 
ing express charge given to the clergy : ** And 
we charge you that the oblation (i. e. the bread 
in the eucharist,) which ye offer to God in that 
holy mystery, be either baked by yourselves or 
your servants in your presence.'* It also ap- 
pears that bakehouses were appended to churches ; 
for, on taking down some part of the church at 
Grickhowell, county of Brecon, a few years ago, 
a small room with an oven in it was discovered, 
Vhich had been long, shut up. Ovens were 
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likewise used in castles, as our EBeution of thd 
▼ast oven at Raby Castle prores at a foregoing 
page, 21, 

Although the monks were> early bakers* they 
do not appear to hare fared much more sump« 
tuously than the people on bread ; for the Anglo* 
Saxon «onks of the abbey of St. Edmund, m 
the eighth ^century, ate' barley bread » because 
^e income of the establishment would not admit 
of their feeding twice or thrice a day on wheatev 
bread. 

In the reigns of the Norman kings, bread 
was made like a twelfth cake, and carried abouC 
in carts ; or abroad, at least, in form of bowls 
and baskets *. The origin of baking bread, as 
a trade, is involved in much doubt: it is sup-* 
posed to have originated in the East, so passed 
from thence to Greece, and to Rome about 583» 
where bread was made of very different qualities 
and prices. Pliny enumerates four descriptiooe 
of them : loaves baked with oysters ; cakes cor«- 
responding with our rolls; another sort named 
from their quick preparation ; and lastly, a kind 
baked in ovens ^ and named from the sort of 
Airnaee in which it was prepared. The latted 
must have been of nearly the same quality as our 
middle sort of wheaten bread, and was sold; 
according to the calculation of antiquaries, at the 
rate of three shillings and two*pence the peck loaf« 

* In the proYinces of France, bread is commonly made 
in the fonn of a thick hoop, which the housewife conve- 
niently carried about her arm. 
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In shorty the price of bread in Rome, when Pliny 
lived, was nearly the same or a little lower than 
it usually is in our day in London; and the 
preceding notes prove that the old Romans had 
their yancy bread as well as the moderns. 

Previous to the year 1443, there were no 
bakers' shops in London ; before that date, the 
inhabitants of . Stratford were bakers for the 
whole city : they sold their bread every day 
except on Sundays and great festivals, which 
was brought in carts ; and they were ' ordered 
to stand— three in Cheapside, two in Cornhill, 
and one in Gracechurch Street. The Stratford 
baking finally ceased in 1568. In the latter 
part of Henry VI. the citizens purchased the 
ancient building called Leadenhall, and under 
the direction of Sir Simon Eye, it was converted 
into a public granary. 

The baking of bread was, however, a matter 
of suoh importance as very early to be regulated^ 
by law ; for, in a royal mandiite, 36 Henry III. 
it is commanded that bakers do not impress their 
bread, intended for sale, with the sign of the 
cross, Agnus Dei^ or the name of Jesus Christ. 
In this reign also passed the assize, or law for 
ascertaining and regulating the sale of bread and ' 
ale, which has only been disused in our time. 
By the statutes of England too, bakers are con«* 
Stdered as superior to the general order of handi- 
crafts. «• No man," says 22 Henry VIII. 
*^ for using the mysteries or sciences of baking. 
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brewiDf , surveyiDg, or writiog, shall be inter^^ 
preted a handicraft." 

The enameratioD of a few varieties of aocieiit 
bread will show how miniitely such matters have 
been chronicled. So far back as the reign of 
Henry III. we find mention made of wassel 
bread, cocket bread, and bread of treet, cont^ 
sponding with the three sorts of bread now in 
use, called white, wheaten, and household bread. 
In religious houses, they had various kinds, as 
esquires' bread, monks' bread, boys' bread, and 
servants' bread. In the household establbb- 
ments of great persons they had messengers' 
bread, which was given to messengers as a re- 
ward for their errand ; court bread, allowed by 
the lord for the maintenance of bis household ; 
and eleemosynary bread, distributed as alms to 
the poor. 

Among other varieties of ancient bread were 
brown barley bread, or rye with peas, eaten by 
tradesmen; oaten bread, in Wales, though the 
old Welsh lived mostly upon oats, and ate very 
little bread; bread consecrated by priests, and 
sent for presents by the faithful to each other; 
brown or black bread, the bran remaining ; bread 
made of a herb, which, after drying, was used 
instead of soap ; Christmas bread, made of finer 
flour, eggs, and milk, and mentioned in 1188; 
pricked brea^, sprinkled with some flavouring, 
as spice-bread, whence our gingerbread ; seven 
loaves given away every day of the week to as 
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mamy poor, frpm the seven spirits of God; 
bread in which there was bran ; maslyn bread, 
barley, wheat, and oats mixed ; three pc^rts corn 
and barley, and one part fine ; loaves offered in 
the churches for alms, and consecrated, from 
part of which the host was taken, and given to 
those, who, from some impediment, could not 
take the sacrament ; loaves sent by bishops and 
priests to one an- 
oUier, with com- 
plimentary letters ; 
symnel, particularly 
fine, in the form of 
a cup, or small por- 
ringer, in some ^ ^ - ^^^^^<^<s^^ 
places hard, like 
biscuit, for sops. 
Most of these kinds 
were marked with 
their weight, and 
some of them were 
made crusty in a 
frying-pan. The 
two annexed cuts, 
from Strutt's Harda, represent common forms 
of these ancient loaves. 

Alms-bread, or donations of bread to poor 
persons, is supposed to be traceable to a Roman 
custom; and mention is made of loaves being 
thrown from the church-tower at Paddington 
and Twickenham, to be scrambled for ; as was, 




-^-^^^e^r^- ^ -^^Y0 ^' 
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•aid, in omen of future plenty *. This custom 
has long been discontinued, but bread is given 
away in churches to this day; many bequests 
have been made to parishes for this charitable 
purpose, and ** to be given to the poor in bread^^ 
is a frequent line upon the benefaction-boards 
fixed up in churches^ Such bequests are nume- 
rous in London parishes, and in one of them, 
St Bartholomew, by the Royal Exchange, is a 
bequest of two shillings per week to be ex- 
pended in cheese f to be given with the bread. 
At Taunton, Oxon, the lord of the manor annually 
provides a quarter of barley meal, to be made 
into loaves called cohbs, which are given to sucb 
poor children of the parish of Burford, as attend 
the church on St. Thomas's Day«. 

Here it may neither be uninteresting nor irrele- 
vant to notice the custom of doles, or the benevo- 
lent practice of giving relief to the indigent at 
the gates of great men, which, in the sixteenth 
century, was so common, that alms-dishes^ (into 
which portions of meat for ihe needy were carved,) 
were to be seen at nearly every nobleman and pre* 
late's table. A bishop of Durham, in the reign 
of £dward TII< had every week eight quarters of 
wheat made into bread for the poor, besides his* 
alms-dishes, fragments of his table, and money 
given away by him in journeys. The bishop of 

♦ A custom of throwing bread to the people on the 
king's birthday, and other festal occasions, is to this day, 
or was very lately, common in Paris. 
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£iy» in 1532» fed daily at his gates two hundred 
poor persoasf and the Lord Cromwell fed the 
same number, Edward, earl of Derby, fed 
upwards of sixty aged poor, besides all comers^ 
thrice a week, and furnished on Good Friday, 
two thousand seven hundred people with meat, 
drink, and money. Robert Winchelsey, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, gave, besides the daily 
fragments of his hous^, on Fridays and Sundaysi 
to every beggar that came to his door, a loaf of 
bread of a farthing value; in time of dearth 
he thus gave away five thousand loaves, and 
this, charity is. said to have cost his lordship five 
hundred pounds a year. Over and above thist 
he gave on every festival day one hundred and 
fifty pence to as many poor persons, and he used 
to ^end daily, meat, drink, and bread unto such 
as by age: and sickness were not able to fetch 
alms from his gate ; he also sent money, meat, 
apparel, &c^ to such as he thought wanted the 
sanAe, and were ashamed to beg ; and, above 
alii this princely prelate was wont to take com- 
passion upon such as were by misfortune de-: 
cayed, and had fallen from wealth to poor estate. 
Such acts deserve to be written in letters of 
gold. 

A few notices of the use of corii in England 
will show the reader how superior is the security 
from dearth in the present to former ages. A 
writer of the time of Edward III. states that 
when the new corn began to be sold, no beggar 
would '* eat bread that in. it beanes were," but 
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** of coket, or else clene wheate." The latter 
then lowered extraordinarily in price, as in 1317. 
after an abundant harvest, wheat fell from 
eighty shillings to six shillings and eight-pence 
per quarter. This change from bean to wheaten 
bread, or from want to abundance, will, in great 
measure, explain the unbounded joy of our an* 
cestors at their harvest-home, (a custom believed 
to be exclusively English), 

When loose to festive joy, the country round 
Laugh *d with the loud sincerity of mirth. 

Immediately after the harvest, the people bought 
their store of corn at a cheap rate of the 
farmers, for there were no corn-dealers in those 
days ; but the consumers becoming improvident, 
the supply fell short before the arrival of the 
following harvest, and prices advanced out of all 
proportion. Thus, in a document dated Col- 
chester, 1296, we find almost every family pro- 
vided with a small store of barley and oats, 
usually about a quarter or two of each; but 
wheat and rye are seldom mentioned. The corn 
was usually ground at home in a handmill or 
quern ; although wind and water mills were not 
uncommon*. Harrison, writing in the reign of 

* The quern was the ancient mill. In Wickliflfs 
translation of the Bible, in Matthew, c* xxIt. we read 
*' Two wymmen schulen (shall) by gryndynge in one 
querne;*' and in the present version of the Bible th^ 
word " querne" is changed to "mill.'* Such a quern 
is common to this day in eastern countries. 
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lEIizabethy says that his wife f^ound her malt at 
home upon her quern, (or mill). 

Great changes took place in the condition of 
the people in the reign of Henry VIII. Upon 
the suppression of the monasteries, the poor no 
longer received doles at their gates, and wheat 
rose to three times its former price, which had 
varied very little for four centuries previously. 
The people attributed this solely to the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, as indicated in an old 
Somersetshire song of the day : 

I'll tell thee vrhat, good veil owe, 

Before the vriars went hence, 
A bushel of the best wheate 

Was zold for vourteen pence ; 
And vorty eggs a penny 

That were both good and newe ; 
And this, I say, myself have seen, 

And ret I am no Jewe. 

The people were in error here : although, as we 
have shown, much almsgiving was in victuals ; 
and Mr. Hallam thinks it a strange mistake to 
conceive that English monasteries before the 
dissolution fed the indigent part of the nation, 
and gave that general relief which the poor laws 
are intended to afford. The greater cause of 
this rise in the price of wheat was the pouring 
of the precious metals into Europe, or, in other 
words, the increase of money, through the dis- 
covery of America : when the money- value of 
provisions became greater, although the real 
value remained the same. 
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At this time, the Eoglish peasantry had better 
food than the French, who Jived upon apples, 
water, and rye bread. One of the conseq^ieiices 
of the rise of provisions was the English ** chaiigr 
iug the white loaf for the brown," for wheaten 
bread was only eaten by the gentry, and their 
household and poor neighbours put up with rye 
or barley. Harrison describes the bread of his 
day, as manchet, cheat, or wheaten bread, (men- 
tioned ia the Northumberland household breaks 
fast at page 38) another inferior bread, called 
ravelled, and lastly, brown bread. Of the latter 
there were two sorts, one baked, as it came from 
the mill, bran and flour together ; the qther had 
no flour left in it, but was dry bran, sometimes 
mixed with rye-meal, and this was appointed 
in *' old time for servants, slaves, and the inferior 
kind of people to feed upon." 

In the household book of Sir Edward Coke^ 
in 1596, we find constant entries of oatmeal for 
the use of the house, besides '* otmell to make 
the poore folkes porage," and " rie-meall, to 
make breade for the poore ;" and, by other re- 
cords, it appears that oatmeal was largely con- 
sumed in a liquid form, as in that of the oat-cakes 
of the north of England : these are still much 
used in Lancashire, and oatmeal is common food 
in Scotland, particularly of the better fed portion 
of the labouring classes. 

In the reign of Charles I. (1626) barley bread 
was the usual food of the poorer sort of people ; 
and, sixty-three years later, or at the period of the 
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Revolution (1689) wheaten bread formed, in 
comparison with its present consumption, but a 
small proportion of the food of the people of 
England. At the commencement of the last 
century, wheaten bread became much more 
generally used by the labouring classes ; and in 
1725, it was used even in poor-houses in the 
southern counties of England. Nevertheless, 
in the north, at this period, hardly any wheat 
was consumed ; and in Cumberland, it was only 
a rich family that used a peck of wheat in the 
course of the year, and that at Christmas. The 
crust of the goose-pie, with which almost every 
table in the county is then supplied, was, at the 
period referred to, almost uniformly made of 
barley-meal. The usual treat for a stranger was 
a thick oat cake, called haver-bannock, and 
butter; and it is related, that a boy wishing to 
indulge himself with a penny loaf made of wheal 
flour, searched for it in Carlisle for some time, 
but could not procure a piece of wheaten bread 
at any shop in the town. Even at the com- 
mencement of the reign of George the Third, 
wheaten bread was very far from being the food 
of the people in general. 

How inapplicable are these statements to the 
condition of the people of England at the present 
time ! Loaf-bread is now universally made use 
of in towns and villages, and almost universally 
in the country. Barley is no longer consumed, 
except in distilleries and in brewing; and the 
meal, which was formerly made into bread, is 

o 
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now used in fattening poultry. Oats are employed 
only in the feeding of horses ; and the consump- 
tion of rye-bread is comparatively inconsiderable. 
The produce of the wheat crops has been, at the 
very least, trebled since 1760. Add to this, at 
the Revolution, each person consumed annually 
but three bushels of wheat ; whereas, at present, 
the annual consumption by each person is seven 
bushels. The north of England has always been 
worse supplied with bread, or less luxurious 
in its choice, than the south. To this day, the 
diet of many substantial yeomen in Yorkshire 
is in a great measure made up of oaten cakes, 
which habit leads them to prefer to w beaten 
bread. In the southern part of the kingdom, it 
has, however, long been the custom for the 
poorer classes to subsist almost entirely upon 
wheaten bread. In large towns white bread is 
almost universal; but in the country, brown is 
common. Convicts in the royal dockyards are 
even fed with white bread *. These facts, added 
to the still more extraordinary increase in the 
supply of butcher's meat, indicate a very signal 
improvement in the condition of the population 
of England, in respect of food. Yet, the im* 
provement in Scotland has been still greater. 

* A curious fact may be noted here, to prove tliat 
convicts are better fed in England than, the soldiers. 
The former, as appears from the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, have been known to hold up their 
white bread before the soldiers, who have only brown 
bread, in derision, asking them how they like their 
" Brown Tommy t" 
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A century since, a field of wheat near Edinburgh, 
was so great a curiosity as to attract the whole 
neighbourhood : in 1780, no loaf bread was to 
be met with in country places : now all classes 
eat wbeaten bread, and every village has its 
bakers. It is here worthy of observation that 
a great proportion of the Liondon bakers are 
natives of Scotland. 

Mr. Macculloch says: " In many parts of 
England it is the custom for private families to 
bake their own bread. This is particularly the 
case in Kent, and in some parts of Lancashire. 
In 1804, there was not a single public baker in 
Manchester; and their number is still very 
limited." 

The use of yeast in the raising of bread is of 
high antiquity ; it having been practised by the 
Germans and Gauls before the Romans; the 
latter, like the Greeks, having leavened their 
bread by intermixing the fresh dough with that 
which had become stale. Nevertheless, yeast 
was not used in France till towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, when, on its introduc- 
tion, the physicians of Paris reported it to be 
unwholesome, and its employment was prohibited 
under the severest penalties. 

Among the many rights enjoyed by the feudal 
lords, was that of ban-mills : that is, of mills at 
which the vassals were obliged to grind their 
corn, for which they paid toll in kind. The 
oldest mention of these occurs in the eleventh 
century. ** We must not, however," says Beck- 
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mann, '' attribute the exercise of this right wholly 
to oppression: the building of mills was always 
considered expensive, and was then considered 
as an undertaking of such magnitude, that those 
who erected them stipulated with the neighbour- 
hood for the exclusive privilege of grinding, as 
an indemnification ; but it cannot be denied that 
it was often unjustly exacted, and it is to this 
day a subject of grievance on many parts of the 
continent." 

In old times, tenants also were compelled to 
bake at the lord's oven, as they were to grind 
corn at his mill. '* This custom of baking,'' 
says Mr. Britton, ** still continues at Daventry, 
Northamptonshire *." 



ALE AND WINE. 

Few departments of our domestic history have 
been so abundantly illustrated from old writers, 
as the early manufacture of ale and wine in 
Britain. Certain of these evidences will be found 
in our previous chapter on Meals; but, as such 
notices are merely incidental, it may still be in- 
teresting to return to the subjects in something 
like a connected outline of their history. 

As barley in the form of malt is the prime in- 
gredient of beer, its manufacture would naturally 
depend on the knowledge of agriculture. Now, 

* Dictionary of Architectare, word Bakehouse, 1832. 
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previously to the conquest of Britain by the 
Romans (B.C. 55) agriculture was almost en- 
tirely unknown in the island. The Romans, well 
versed in this important branch of knowledge, 
taught the same to the British ; and during the 
time that they maintained possession of the 
island, so far advanced were the inhabitants in 
civilization, that they exported corn and cattle 
in great abundance. Before this introduction of 
agriculture into Britain, mead, that is honey 
diluted with water, and fermented, was probably 
the only strong liquor known to its inhabitants. 
This continued to be afavourite beverage amongst 
the ancient Britons, and their posterity, long 
after they had become acquainted with other 
liquors. Indeed, its manufacture was an im- 
portant art; for the mead-maker was the eleventh 
person in dignity in the courts of the ancient 
princes of Wales, and took precedence of the 
physician. 

Ale or beer now became the common drink 
of the British nation, and of its manufacture we 
have a record of so early a date as the fifth cen- 
tury : " The grain is steeped in water, and made 
to germinate : it is then dried and ground ; after 
which it is infused in a certain quantity of water, 
which, being fermented, becomes a pleasant, 
warming, strengthening, intoxicating liquor." 
This ale was most commonly made of barley, 
but sometimes of wheat, oats, and millet. Its 
taste was essentially different from modern ale, 
as there were no hops made use of, but, in place 
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of them, various disagreeable bitters. Ale is 
next mentioned in the laws of Ina, king of 
Wessex, who ascended the throne about the 
year 689. It was the favourite liquor of the 
Anglo Saxons and Danes ; it is constantly men* 
tioned as one of the constituents of their feasts, 
and so attentive were the Saxons to its quality, 
that in their time, it was a custom in the city of 
Chester, that any person who brewed bad ale 
should either be placed in a ducking-chair, and 
plunged into a pool of muddy water, or, in lieu 
of that punishment, should forfeit four shillings. 
In the Saxon Dialogues, preserved in the Cotton 
Library in the British Museum, a boy, who is 
questioned upon his habits and the uses of things, 
says, in answer to the inquiry what he drank — 
** Ale if I have it, or water if I have it not." 
He adds, that wine is the drink of the elders 
and the wise. Ale was also sold to the people, 
as at this day, in houses of entertainment; for a 
priest was forbidden by a law to eat or drink at 
places where ale was sold. About the middle 
of the eleventh century, ale was one of the 
articles of a royal banquet provided for Edward 
the Confessor. At this time, the best ale could 
be bought for eight-pence the gallon : this was 
spiced, and double the price of common ale, and 
mead was double the price of spiced ale. The 
spicing was for sake of flavour, as well as for 
preservation; cloves being said to prevent the 
souring of this liquor. 

After the Norman conquest, wine became 
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more commonly used; and the vine was exten- 
sively cultivated in England* Nevertheless, the 
people held to the beverage of their forefathers 
with great pertinacity ; and neither the juice of 
the grape, nor of the apple, were ever general 
favourites. On the contrary, the love of ale 
increased, so that, in the time of Henry III. in 
1256, its manufacture had become of such con- 
sequence, that the price of it was fixed in pro- 
portion to that of corn and wine, and that a 
brewer might sell two gallons of it for a penny 
in cities, and three or four for the same price in 
the country. The penny of that time was worth 
about three- pence of the currency in the time of 
Hume, the historian, from whom this last fact is 
taken. Holinshed calculates the first cost of 
ten score gallons of beer in his day^ about the 
year 1550, at twenty shillings, that is, not quite 
one penny farthing per gallon. It may here be 
mentioned that brewers were formerly women, 
and that ancient brewhouses had troughs of lead 
usually placed on the ground. Shopkeepers in 
some towns were forbidden to brew for fear of 
fires; and in the feudal times were obliged to 
buy the permission. The English beer was said 
to be the best in Europe ; though the beer drunk 
at the tables of persons of consequence, was gene- 
rally but a year old, and brewed in March; that 
of the household was not drunk under a month, 
each desiring to have it stale, though not sour. 
That ale had now become the characteristic 
beverage of English yeomen is attested by 
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Camden, about the year 1586, writing of the 
** old ale knights of England." 

Hitherto hops had not entered into the cooi- 
posiUon of beer ; but early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, they were introduced by the brewers of the 
Netherlands with great success; from them we 
adopted the practice, and they came into general 
use about two centuries afterwards. It has been 
affirmed that Henry VI. forbade the planting of 
hops ; but, it is more certain that Henry VIII. 
forbade brewers to put either sulphur or hops in 
their ale. The taste of the nation changed in 
the reign of Edward VI. as we find in the re- 
cords of that time privileges granted to hop- 
grounds ; and the introduction of hops is dated 
about 1524, and thus noticed by an old writer : 

HopSf reformation, bays, and beer*. 
Came into England all in one year, 

From this line it has been inferred that the use 
of hops first gave the drink the name of beer, to 
distinguish it from the ancient and softer malt 
liquor called ale. Thus, in a book published in 
J 6] 6, it is said '* The general use is by no means 
to put any hops in ale : making that the difference 
between it and beer, that the one hath hops, the 
other none; but the wiser housewives do find an 
error in that opinion, and say that the utter want 
of hops is the reason why ale lasteth so little a 
time, but either dyeth or soureth, and therefore, 

* Or, in Baker's Chronicles : 

Turkies, carps, hoppes, piccarell, and beere. 
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tliey will to every barrel of the best ale allow 
half a pound of good hops." Tusser, the cele- 
brated writer on hasbaodry, had sung the praises 
of the hop about half a century before, thus : 

The hop for his profit I thus do exalt, 
It strengtheneth drink and it flavoureth malt ; 
And being well brewed, long kept it will last, 
And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast. 

In another work, published in 1649, we find 
further mention of the introduction of hops as 
f<^lows: '' Hops were then grown to be a na- 
tional commodity ; but it was not many years 
since the famous city of London petitioned the 
parliament of England against two nuisances; 
and these were Newcastle coals, in regard to 
their stench; and hops, in regard they would 
spoyl the taste of drinks and endanger the people," 
How greatly the consumption of hops and malt 
must have increased with the population, may 
be learned by these important facts. In the 
year 1830, there were forty-six thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-seven acres occupied in the 
cultivation of hops in Great Britain. Of barley, 
there are above thirty million bushels annually 
converted into malt in Great Britain, and more 
than eight million barrels of beer, of which, four- 
fifths are strong beerj are brewed yearly. 

As ale became the national beverage of Eng- 
land, its manufacture was improved, and our 
forefathers became celebrated for the excellence 
of their ales, their variety and richness. Thus, 
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old ivriters enumerate many sorts, as Stepney, 
Stitehback, Hall, Derby (in high repute two 
centaries and a half ago), Northdown, Notting- 
ham, Sandbach, Betony, Scurvy-grass, Sage- 
ale, College-ale, China-ale, Butler's-ale, &c. 
Of these ales, Nottingham is best known in the 
present day; but others have risen to almost 
equal celebrity, as Burton, Dorchester, Taunton, 
Kennett (Wilts), Birmingham, Scottish, and 
Welsh ales. These varieties result from many 
causes, as difference in the natural ingredients, 
and the process of manufacture; as the rarious 
properties of water in different parts of the 
country, the water becoming impregnated with 
the substance, rock, or soil through which it 
flows ; to which are added the respective modes 
of malting, quantities, and brewing. Hard 
water is preferable : thus, the Trent running over 
a rock of gypsum, or carbonate of lime, produces 
the best ale, and Burton, Nottingham, and other 
towns on this river are unrivalled ; while the same 
brewer cannot, with the same malt, produce an 
equal beer in any other part of the kingdom. 
The Barnstaple and (jiverpool ales, and some 
others also of excellent quality, are brewed with 
hard water. The Derby malt, much used in 
Lancashire, is found to make better beer in that 
county than in Derbyshire ; and it may be sup- 
posed that the Lancashire waters, generally con- 
taining much carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
occasion the difference. 

To return to ancient ales. Such as were me- 
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dicated, were those wherein medicinal herbs were 
infused or added during the fermentation. Gill 
ale is that in which the dried leaves of gill, or 
ground ivy, have been infused ; and was esteemed 
in disorders of the breast and obstructions of 
the viscera. It was formerly customary to give 
a bowl of medicated or spiced ale to a criminal, 
on his road to execution ; and from time imme- 
morial it has been customary for the lord mayor 
of London to call at Newgate, and drink a ** cool 
tankard" with the governor, on his way to pro- 
claim Bartholomew Fair; the contents of this 
tankard anciently being medicated ale or wine ; 
though, in all probability, the " cool tankard" 
visit of our times implies a well-appointed 
dejeune d la fourchette. Ale likewise formed 
an important luxury in the wasteful banquets 
of the sovereigns and prelates of by-gone ages. 
Thus, at Archbishop Nevill's installation feast, 
in the reign of Edward IV. (1470), the guests 
had the liberal allowance of three hundred 
tuns of ale, and one hundred tuns of wine; 
that is, in all, above one hundred thousand 
quarts of liquor. Hume relates that at the Earl 
of Leicester's magnificent entertainment to Queen 
Elizabeth, in Kenilworth Castle, there were 
drunk three hundred and sixty-five hogsheads 
of beer, or twenty-three thousand gallons — an 
almost incredible quantity. We likewise find 
ale in the chimney-corner of the cottage as well 
as in the courtly banquet ; and so general was 
this taste, that the word ale, in composition with 
other words, is used by some ancient English 
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writers, for festival. Thus, ale was an item of 
innumerable feasts: as bridal, or bride-ale, is 
the feast in honour of the bride, or marriage; 
leet-aU denoted the dinner at a court leet of a 
manor, for the jury and customary tenants. 
Lamb-ale was the annual feast at lamb-shearing; 
Whitsvn-ales were the sports and feast of Whit- 
suntide. The Church-ale was a festival for the 
repairs of the church, and in honour of the 
church saint, when the people went from after- 
npon service on Sundays to their lawful sports 
^nd pastimes in the churchyard, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, or in some public-house, where they 
drank, and made merry : and by the benevolence 
of the people at these pastimes, many poor pa- 
rishes cast their bells, beautified their churches, 
and raised stock for their poor. Clerk-ales were 
for the better maintenance of the parish-clerk, 
who, in poor parishes, being but ill paid, the 
people sent him in provisions, and then came on 
Sundays, and feasted with him ; by which means, 
the clerk sold more ale, and tasted more of the 
liberality of the parishioners than. their payments 
would have amounted to in many years*. A 
Bid-ale, was when a poor decayed housekeeper 
was set up again by the generosity of his friends at 
a Sunday feast. The people delighted in all these 
recreations, and the bishop recommeaded them, 
as bringing the people more willingly to church, 

* Grose mentions a Foot-ale, " required from one en- 
tering on a new occupation," which Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his notes on Brand's Popular Antiquities, thinks the 
origin of" to set your footing." 
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as teDding to civilize them, to compose differences 
among them, and to increase love and unity. 
But the justices of the peace complained that 
evil-minded persons perverted these merry meet- 
ings into profanation of the Lord's day, riotous 
tippling, quarrels, murders, &c. : they prayed 
that they might be discontinued ; and in 1653 two 
judges made an order for their suppression ; but 
Archbishop Laud complained to Charles I. of 
these meddling judges, and they were repri- 
manded by the council, and compelled to revoke 
the order at the next assizes. At length, the 
festivals assumed the grossness of orgies, and 
becoming of a more commercial character, were 
not tolerated in the churchyard, but removed to 
the village green or town street *. 

As the monasteries were in ancient times re- 
puted for ale, which the monks brewed for them- 
selves with remarkable care, so colleges, which 
rose upon their dissolution, became famous for 
malt-liquor, and their celebrity continues to this 
day. Warton,poet laureate in 1748, has left a pa- 
negyric on Oxford ale, which he apostrophises : 

Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils, 
Hail, juice benignant. 

• In these church festivals, originated wakes and 
fairs. On the anniversary of the saint, little pavilions 
were constructed of boughs, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of each church was a scene of merriment. 
Several of our most ancient fairs have been continued 
on the original church holidays of the places, as that of 
St. Bartholomew in London, of St. Cuthbert in Durham, 
&c. The name fair was derived from feria (Latin) for 
holyday. 
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My sober eyening let the tankard bless. 

With toast embrown 'd, and fragrant nutmeg fraught. 

What though me sore ills 
Oppress, dire want of chill-dispelling coals 
Or cheerful candle, save the make-weight's gleam 
Haply remaining, heart-rejoicing ale 
Cheers the sad scene, and every want supplies. 
• ••••••• 

Be mine each mom with eager appetite 
And hunger undissembled, to repair 
To friendly buttery ; there on smoking crust. 
And foaming ale to banquet unrestrained, 
Material breakfast. Thus, in ancient days 
Our ancestors robust with liberal cups 
Ushered the morn, unlike the squeamish sons 
Of modern times : nor ever had the might 
Of Britons brave decayed, had thus they fed, 
With British ale improving British worth. 

At Queen's College, Oxford, to this day, visitors 
are gratuitously regaled with delicious ale out of 
silver tankards, with bread and butter and cheese ; 
which custom is evidently a relic of olden hos- 
pitality. 

Warton's praise of ale is not without prece- 
dent; for, Skelton, poet laureate to Henry VII. 
and VIII. celebrated in quaint rhymes, *' The 
Tunnyng of Eleanor Rumming, the famous ale- 
wife of England," adding that her dwelling 
was in a certain stade beside Lederhede, (Le- 
therbead,) in Surrey ; and this ale-house, built of 
timber, with overhanging stones, and a roof of 
heavy Sussex slate, is partly standing. The 
frontispiece to Skelton's poem is a portrait of 
Eleanor, with these lines beneath it : 

When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My ale put all the ale-wives down. 
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The first house licensed for the sale of ale in 
England was in the time of Edward VI. by an 
act of the iifth and sixth year of that monarch's 
reign. 

Many interesting particulars are to be found 
in the books of the Brewers' Company, in the 
city of London. Under the date 1421, is a long 
story of one William Payne, at the Swan, 
Threadneedie Street, refusing to contribute a 
barrel of ale to be sent to the king (Henry V.) 
in France. In the following year we find Sir 
Richard Whittington, of ** cat" celebrity, inform- 
ing against the Brewers' Company for selling 
dear ale, when they were fined by the lord mayor, 
twenty pounds. With the intention of keeping 
up the quality of ale were appointed ale-conners, 
officers, in London, who inspect the measures used 
in public-houses. A tax was also paid annually 
to the lord mayor of London by all who sold ale 
within the city ; and was called ale-silver. 

Of the vessels out of which ale was formerly 
drunk, mention has been made in a previous page, 
30. One of these, the Anglo-Saxon nap, is 
the neap or nip, out of which we drink Burton 
ale. The Anglo-Saxons also had cups of wood 
ornamented with gold, and of bone; and peg 
tankards, introduced by King Edgar, to check 
excessive drinking. The latter had in the in- 
side a row of eight pins, one above another from 
top to bottom : the tankards usually held two 
quarts, so that there was a gill of ale, i. e. half 
a pint Winchester measure, between each pin. 
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The first person that drank was to empty the 
tankard to the first peg or pin ; the second to the 
next pin, &c. ; so that the pins were as many 
measures to the drinkers, making them ail drink 
the same quantity ; and, as the distance of the 
pins contained a large draught of liquor, the 
company would be very liable by this method to 
get intoxicated, especially when if they drank 
short of the pin, or beyond it, they were obliged 
to drink again. 

Peg tankards made of maple wood, have been 
found in Derbyshire ; and one is to be seen in the 
Ashmolean Museum. A finer specimen of un- 
doubted Anglo Saxon work, formerly belonging 
to the abbey of Glastonbury ''^, is represented in 
the subjoined cut, and is now in the possession 
of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. It holds 
two quarts, and 
formerly had eight 
pegs inside, di- 
viding the liquor "^^HM^II^^ ^' 
into half pints. On 
the lid is carved 
the crucifixion, with ^ 
the virgin and John, "^:'^->.-'^ -^ 
one on each side the cross ; and round the cup 
are carved the twelve apostles. 

Another method of measuiing draughts was 
by hoops instead of pegs. Thus, Shakspeare 

• The kitchen of which is engraved at page 20 of the 
present volume. 
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makes Jack Cade, the rebel, say, *' There shall 
be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 
penny — the three-hooped pot shall have ten haopi^ 
and I wiU make it felony to drink small beer.^' 
Heijice probably, the phrase of ** carouse the 
hunter's hoop." ^le is still drunk in tankards, 
but without the pegs^ in some parts of England ; 
and hooped pewter pots are not uncommon, 
thougb th^ hoops are merely ornamental, for 
ale-drinking is better regulated in our times than 
by th^se artificial measures. In Herefordshire, 
drinking pots with wooden hoops are still used. 

Other drinking vessels were of elm, box, and 
faoUy; as broad-mouthed dishes, noggins, ale- 
bowls, wassel-bo wis, court dishes, trauaes, &c.: 
leather bottles used by shepherds and harvest 
people; small jacks used in ale-houses, and 
tipped with silver, and great black jacks and 
bombards at the court, which caused Frenchmen 
to say the Englbh drank out of their boots ; also, 
cups made of horn, cocoa-nut, ostrich eggs, 
shells of fishes, Sec. Taverns afforded silver 
flat bowls, French bowls, bonnet cups, beakers, 
&C*; and wealthy citizens furnished their cup- 
boards with flagons, tankards, beer cups, wine 
bowls, &c. 

Porter is altogether a modern beverage. It 
was first brewed about a century since, and its 
origin was as follows. Before the year 1730, 
the maJt liquors in general use in London were 
ale, beer, and twopenny, and it was customary 
for persons to call for a pint or tankard of half 

p 
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and half, that is» a half of ale and half of beer, 
or half of beer and half of twopenny. It next 
became customary to call for three threads, 
meaning a third of ale, of beer, and of twopenny, 
and thus, the poblican had to go to three casks, 
and often to turn three cocks for a pint of liquor. 
To avoid this inconvenience and waste, a brewer 
named Harwood invented a liquor which should 
partake of the united Oavour of ale, beer, and 
twopenny ; this he called entire, or entire butt ; 
and, as it was a strengthening drink, it was 
much drunk for porters and other working people ; 
whence its name Porter. 

To these notices of malt liquor we shall add 
an outline of the culture of the vine, and of the 
wine used in England, from the earliest period. 
The vine was cultivated here long before the in- 
troduction of foreign wines. It has not been satis^ 
factorily ascertained to whom we are indebted 
for its introduction ; but Bede observes that the 
country had a few vineyards early in the eighth 
century. Vines are mentioned in the laws of 
Alfred, and Edgar makes a gift of a vineyard 
with the vine dressers. In a Saxon Calendar, 
preserved in the British Museum, there is a series 
of rude drawings representing the different ope- 
rations of the year ; that prefixed to February 
showing men pruning trees, supposed to be vines. 
At the time of the Norman conquest, new planta- 
tions appear to have been made in the village of 
Westminster; at Chenetone, in Middlesex; at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire, and other places. Evea 
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BU>lbora had its vineyard, which afterwards- 
belonged to the bishop of Ely, and was on the 
site of the present Ely Place. Vineyards were 
attached to nil the greater abbeys, at least in the 
south of England, and the monks made the best 
wine, as they brewed the best ale. Canterbury 
Church and St. Augustine's Abbey possessed 
numerous vineyards. The bishop of Rochester 
had a vineyard, and made wine at Hailing, 
which he sent as a present to Edward II. ; and 
there was a great store of vines at Santlac, near 
Battle, in Sussex, probably belonging to the 
abbey of that name. But there is still more 
decisive evidence of wine being made, in the 
archives of the church of Ely. In the twelfth 
century, vineyards extended over large tracts of 
country, producing abundance of excellent wine, 
especially in the Vale of Gloucester; and at 
Thorney, in the Isle of Ely, vines grew abun- 
dantly, trailed along the ground, or trained on 
poles. Winchester is supposed to have taken its 
name from its vines. In an old record of Wind- 
sor Forest is to be seen the yearly charges for 
planting the vines that in the time of Richard II. 
grew in great abundance in the Little Park, as 
also the making of the wine itself. At this period 
foreign wines were imported annually to a large 
extent, and as they came into general use, most 
of the vineyards were naturally suffered to fall 
into decay. In more recent times, attempts have 
been made to revive the culture of the vine in Eng- 
land. Thus, one of the dukes of Norfolk made 
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from a vineyard at Arundel Castle, a consider- 
able quantity of wine, which is said to have 
much excelled Burgundy; of which there are 
stated to have been in the cellars of the castle, 
sixty pipes in the year 1763. At Chart Park, 
near Dorking, in Surrey, was a similar yineyard ; 
and upon the house being taken down about 
twenty years since, we saw there a circular stone 
resembling that used in a mill, by which the 
grapes were pressed. In the Isle of Wight an 
experimental vineyard was planted about fifty 
years since, but with little success ; and another 
vineyard at Painshill, is said to have been equally 
unproductive. 

The introduction of foreign wines may be said 
to have commenced with those from Bourdeaux, 
about 1154, through the marriage of Henry II. 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine. The Normans were 
the great carriers, and Guienne the place from 
whence most of our wines came. The earliest 
law in the lirst year of King John, enacted that 
the wines of Anjou should not be sold for more 
than twenty-four shillings a tun; the wines of 
Poitou, twenty shillings ; and others of France, 
twenty-five shillings a tun. There was likewise 
a duty called prisage, or one tun of wine before 
the mast, which was claimed by the king; this 
tax was afterwards called butlerage, because it 
was paid to the king's butler. These imposts were 
at length set aside by a regular duty. In 13B1 , 
the price had risen to five pounds a tun ; but, in 
1387, the best was sold for twenty shillings. 
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About this time an ei[tensive trade in Rheoish 
wine was carried on between HuU and the porta 
of the Baltic. The other wines enumerated are 
Muscadel, a rich wine ; Malmsey ; Stum, strong 
new wine ; Wormwood wine ; Gascony wine ; 
AHcanty a Spanish wine, made of mulberries; 
Canary wine, or sweet Sack, the grape for which 
was brought from the Canary Islands; Sherry, 
the original Sack, not sweet ; though Sack was a 
term loosely applied, at first, to all white wines. 
The strongest wines were in greatest request, 
while claret and other weak wines were lowly 
rated. 

In all public rejoicings, wine flowed in abun- 
dance. In 13d2, when Richard II. after a long 
absence, returned to London, such was the joy 
of the citizens, that the very conduits in the 
streets^ through which the royal cavalcade passed, 
were allowed to run with every variety of wine. 
The only relic of this custom, in our time, is the 
distribution of liquor to the populace on festal 
occasions. Thus, at the commemoration of the 
last peace, and the coronation of the late king, 
rolling out barrels of beer to the multitude was 
frequent; and, on the king's birthday, in Paris, 
provisions are thrown among the people, and 
wine is liberally distributed. 

The allowances to certain officers of the court 
were not unfrequently in part in wine. Chaucer, 
poet-laureate to Richard III. had allowed him 
a pitcher of wine a day; Ben Jonson had the 
third of a pipe annually; Charles I. granted his 
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laureate a tierce of Canary wine annually ; and 
the laureate of the present court, Dr. Soutliey, 
receives an annual stipend instead of the wine. 
We also find wine allowed to the lord chancellory 
whose salary was fixed by Henry I. at five shil- 
lings per day, besides a livery of provbioas» 
including one pint and a half or a quart of claret^ 
one " gross wax-light/'' and forty candle-ends. 
We find also the chancellor, Sir Thomas More, 
drinking three " good large glasses" of sacic 
early in the morning before state business. 

In the reign of Henry VII. no sweet wines 
were imported but Malmseys*. The sWeet 
wines from Malaga were called Canary Sack ; 
but Sack was undoubtedly Sherry ; although it 
is difficult to understand how Sherry assumed 
the lively appearance attributed to Sackf, unless 
by its being mixed with sugar. Another kind 
was Verden wine, from an Italian white grape ; 
Bastard, or sweet Spanish wine, white and brown, 
was reckoned among hot and strong liquors. 
In later times, these wines were perfumed, and 

* In the previous reign is recorded a fatal fondness 
for malmsey, in the death of the duke of Clarence. 
Hume says : *' The only favour which the king (Ed» 
ward IV.) granted his brother after his condemnation, 
was to leave him the choice of his death ; and he was 
privately drowned in a butt of malmsey in the Tower, a 
whimsica] choice, which implies that he had an extraor- 
dinary passion for that liquor.** 

t Sir Walter Scott has felicitously said of Sack : "Hold 
it up betwixt you and the light, and you shall see the 
little motes dance in the golden liquor, like dust in the 
sunbeam." — Kenilwortk, * 
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luxiirionsly prepared for royal and noble tablet. 
MiltQU sings of 

That fragrant smell the wine diffused ; 

and Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Be sure 
The wines be lenty, light, and full of spirit, 
And amber'd all. 

. About this time medical men wrote learnedly 
ia praise of wine : Tobias Walker, physician to 
Charles II. undertook to prove the possibility 
of maintaining life, from infancy to old age, with- 
out sickness, by the use of wine ; and doubtless 
Toby's doctrine was acceptable to Charles and 
his court. 

The introduction of Port wine is modern ; and, 
about two centuries since, it was so little esteemed 
in England, that a writer of the time says, ** Por- 
tugal affords no wine worth transporting." The 
custom of drinking Port wine began about 1703, 
the date of the Methuen treaty, it being deemed 
impolitic to encourage the vintage of France. 
Yet, at first, the importation was very small; 
for, in Queen Anne's time it was customary in 
London, upon the meeting of two friends, for the 
one to invite the other to a tavern to drink, or, 
in a vulgar phrase, to crack a bottle of Claret 
dashed with Port; which intimates the compa- 
rative scarcity of the latter. By the Methuen 
treaty, Portugal wines were to pay one-third 
less duty than French wines. In years when the 
Clarets were strong and plentiful before the war 
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with France, in the reign of WiHiam and Mary, 
five hundred pipes would glut the market; but 
the average annual quantity exported from 
Oporto to Great Britain since 1822, is twenty- 
four thousand pipes, while the annual exporta- 
tion from Oporto to all other parts of the world 
has not exceeded one thousand pipes. 

Of ancient wine-cellars we find some curious 
particulars : in the middle ages they were marked 
with a cross before the door; and the oldeo 
cellar was called the buttery, from butts and 
bottles being deposited in it : the buttery-hatch 
was a half-way door between the buttery or 
kitchen and the hall, in colleges and old man- 
sions. At Haddon, in Derbyshire, we find the 
beer-cellar to be a large apartment arched with 
stone and supported by pillars, similar to the 
crypt of a church; but the wine-cellar was a 
very small vaulted room ; for, when wine was 
considered merely as a cordial or dram, the 
stock was not very large ; and stock of wine 
was not laid in as now, by dozens. Drinking- 
glasses have been found in Roman Bntish 
barrows, and are therefore very ancient; but 
Shakspeare makes FalstaiF say, '* People did 
not drink out of glass when they had plate." 
Wine was usually filled out of a bowl into cops. 
Wine-coolers are also of great antiquity, as they 
have been found at Herculaneum; but, we 
question whether any work of ancient art can 
compete with the magnificent silver wine cooler 
constructed for George IV.: Hs superb chasing 
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and other ornamental work occupied two years, 
and its dimensions are so extensive, that two 
full-grown persons may sit in it without inconye- 
nience. 
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The derivation of the word coach has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained ; although it has been 
adopted with but little variation, in all European 
languages. Nor has it been more clearly de- 
termined to what nation the invention of this 
useful luxury belongs. Its origin has been 
attributed to the Hungarians, and the name is 
said to have been taken from the village of 
Kctziy near Presburg; whence the coach is 
supposed to have been invented in that country. 
We here speak of a coach distinctively; for, 
carriages of several kinds were in use long be- 
fore the earliest account of coaches. The most 
aneieot form was the war chariot, pf which we 
find such frequent mention in the early books of 
the Bible. The Rev. W. Markland, in a labo- 
notus paper on carriages, in iheArchaeologia^ says, 
that chare^j (covered carts) hammocks (hung be- 
tween four wheels) and.horse-lttters were the most 
ancient modes of conveyance ; in fact, the coach 
is nothing more than an improvement of the car 
and caravan. A clumsy kind of car upon four 
wheels, with swinging hammock, like that just 
referred to, was employed by the Saxons to 
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carry great personages. Of this rude 
trivaoce the subjoined is a representatioo. 
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Coaches, or carriages, appear to have been 
very early in use in England: for, we read of 
William, third earl of Derby, dying of a bruise, 
V taken with a fall out of his coach, in the yeare 
1253, the thirty-eighth of King Henry the Third." 
Stow tells us, that during Wat Tyler's insunec- 
tion, in 1380, Richard the Second, ** being threat- 
ened by the rebels of Kent, rode from the Tower 
of London to the Miles End; and, with him, 
his mother, because she was sick and weak, in 
a whirlecote, which is supposed to have been a 
sort of covered carriage, but was certainly in 
fashion only for a short time. *' Chariots covered, 
with ladies therein," followed the litter, in which 
Queen Catherine was carried to her coronation 
with Henry VIII. 

The introduction of coaches, or rather .th^r 
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general Ose in England, is, however, placed in 
the reign of £li2abeth; her majesty's Tebicle 
being the first that is called a coach. In ld64, 
William Boonen, a Dutchman, becaaie the 
queen's coachman; and to him Stow ascribes 
the introduction of coaches; most accounts 
agree from Germany ; but the precise date, ex- 
cept in the sixteenth century, is uncertain. In 
1588, Queen Elizabeth went from Somerset 
House to Paul's Cross to return thanks after the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, in a coach 
presented to her by Henry, earl of Arundel. 
Stow says, that '' she did come in a chariot 
throne," Uie same being " drawn by two white 
horses." The annexed cut, copied from an old 
print, represents her majesty in this coach. The 
queen's attendants followed in another carriage, 




in which were two seats, which were called 
boots, where two of the officers sat, as the lord 
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mayor's officers do now, back to back. These 
coaches must have been clumsy, uncomfortable 
machines ; they had no springs ; and the state of 
the streets and roads must have made travelling 
in them any thing but easy. Yet fashion multi- 
plied them so rapidly, that Dekker, in satirizing 
the follies of his day, complains that the wife of 
every citizen must be jolted now; and in 1636, 
there were six thousand of them kept in London 
and the neighbourhood. 

Although Queen Elizabeth's coach is com- 
monly considered to have been the earliest, facts 
indicate that coaches were not uncommon in use 
before that used by her majesty. Thus, in an 
account of a grand entertainment given to Eliza- 
beth, at Cambridge, in 1564, we find that Sir 
William Cecil, secretary of state and chan- 
cellor of the university, having a sore leg, 
« came with his lady in a coach." From the 
casual manner in which this circumstance is 
mentioned, we should conclude that coaches 
were, at least, known in this country at the above 
period; although the same account informs us 
that her majesty herself arrived on horseback. 

In this year also, according to Stow, Walter 
Rippon made a coach for the earl of Rutland, 
which was the first coach made in England. 
The said Walter Rippon also made the first 
hollow turning coach, with pillars and arches* 
being then the queen's servant. Also in 1584, a 
ctiariot throne, with four pillars behind, to bear a 
canopy, with a crown imperial on the top, and 
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before two lower pillars, whereon stood a lioo 
and a dragon, the supporters of the arms of 
England. In these early coaches there was no 
coach-box ; the coachman rode on a saddle, as 
shown in the cut of the queen's coach, and as do 
now postilions ; and when there were four horses, 
he drove those which went before him, guiding 
them with a rein. The duke of Buckingham, in 
1619, was the lirst who drove six horses to his 
carriage ; and a writer of the time says, " The 
stout old earl of Northumberland, hearing that 
the great favourite Buckingham was drawn about 
with a coach and six horses, thought he might 
very well have eight in his coach, with which he 
rode through the city of London, to the vulgar 
talk and admiration.'* 

Long after the introduction of coaches, it was 
thought disgraceful for the male sex to ride in 
them. Even Queen Elizabeth is said, in her 
old age to have " reluctantly used such an effe- 
minate conveyance." " In Sir Philip Sidney's 
days, so famous for men at armes, it was then," 
says Aubrey, '* held as great a disgrace for a 
young gentleman to be seen riding in the streets 
in a ooach, as it would now for such a one to be 
seen in the streets in a petticoat and waistcoat ! 
so much is the fashion of the times altered." 
The judges did not use coaches, but rode on 
horseback to Westminster Hall, in term time, 
throughout the reign of James L and probably 
much later. At the Restoration, Charles II. 
rode on horseback, between his tvno brothers. 
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the dukes of York and Gloucester; aad Um 
whole procession, consisting of a great number 
of persons, was equestrian. Again, the lord 
mayors of London rode on horseback until the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

The first use of coaches, it is reasonable to 
suppose, experienced a reception similar to other 
improvements ; and was opposed by those whose 
interests it affected. Thus, we find Taylor, the 
water-poet, treating the consequence of the iiH 
^troduction of coaches as a national calamity. 
He says: ^' Housekeeping never decayed till 
coaches came into England; till which time 
those were accounted the best men who had 
most followers or retainers : then land about or 
neere London was thought deere enough at a 
noble the acre yeerely ; and a ten pound house- 
rent now was scarce twenty shillings then. But 
the witchcraft of the coach quickly mounted the 
price of all things (except poor men's labour,) 
and withal transformed, in some places, ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, or one hundred 
proper serving men into two or three animals ; 
(videiicet) a butterfly page, a trotting footman, 
a stiff-drinking coachman, a cooke, a clarke, 
a steward, and a butler." Yet, Taylor's objec- 
tion, more probably, lay in the injury which 
coaches would prove to the watermen on the 
river Thames, on which he was originally a 
sculler. Taylor, however, shows that the coach- 
men of those times were hard-drinkers ; and he is 
corroborated by Evelyn, who says that coachmen 
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w«re made drunk by way of making the masters 
welcome ; a custom which might be expected to 
lead to habitual drinking. 

The manufacture of early coaches must have 
been extremely rude. In the end of the six- 
teenth century, we hear of carriages, put together 
in a clumsy manner ; yet also of carriages studded 
with gold, and hung with black satin; and of 
carriages of perfumed leather, in 1611. The 
imperial coaches of the seventeenth century were 
covered with red leather and black nails, the 
harness black, and in the whole work no gold. 
On festivals, the harness was adorned with silk 
fringes, whence the custom of dressing with 
ribbons at the present day. The imperial coaches 
were distinguished only by leather traces, while 
the ladies in the suite were obliged to be content 
with ropes. In 1631 , we read of glass carriages, 
so named from having glass panels; whence 
our glass coaches ; yet, Otway, long after the 
above period, mentions the lattices as substi- 
tutes for glasses or blinds. 

Of a carriage of the seventeenth century, the 
annexed representation is preserved in West- 
minster Abbey, on the monument of Thomas 
Thynne^, who was assassinated in 1682; the 
scene of murder being represented in sculpture, 
and showing Thynne to have been killed in his 
carriage. In this specimen, the perch nearly 

• Of Longleat, Wilts, see p. 12. 
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touches the ground, and the upper panels Bxe 
filled in with glass. It must have been a small 




carriage in comparison with others of a somewhat 
later period. 

State coaches, according to Fosbroke, are not 
mentioned in the sixteenth century ; only state 
horses; but, in Germany, giit state coaches 
were in use in the previous century. At the 
accession of Ann Boleyn, in 1532, the queen 
sat in a litter, covered with silver tissue, and 
carried by two pads, or ponies, clothed with 
damask, and led by footmen ; and over the litter 
was carried a canopy of cloth of gold. Ladies 
in splendid dresses, and mounted on horseback, 
also formed part of this procession ; with two 
chariots covered with cloth of gold, these being, 
probably, the nearest approach to state duriages. 
Elizabeth's coach is barely entitled to this rank. 
The state coach of Charles T. we learn, was of 
crimson velvet, adorned with gold within and 
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•without ; and a representatioD of this carriage is 
preserved in a print of Henrietta. Maria, the 
queen of Charles, doing penance near to the 
gallows at Tyburn. Another print (better knowa») 
of a procession through London in the reign of 
Queen Anne, shows the carriages of that period 
to have differed but little in form from that of 
Thynne, just represented. 

Sir Walter Scott, in Old Mortality^ thus de- 
scribes the grotesque appearance of a coach in 
Scotland during the reign of Cbarles II. : ** The 
lord lieutenant of the county, a personage of 
ducal rank, alone pretended to the magnificence 
of a wheel- carriage, a thing covered with tar- 
nished gilding and sculpture, in shape like the 
vulgar picture of Noah's ark, dragged by eight 
long tailed Flanders mares, carrying eight in- 
sides and six outsides. The insides were their 
Graces in person; two maids. of honour; two 
children ; a chaplain stuffed into a sort of lateral 
recess, formed by a projection at the door of the 
vehicle, and called, from its appearance, the 
boot; and an equerry to his Grace esconced in 
a corresponding contrivance on the opposite 
side. A coachman and three postilions, who 
wore. short swords, and tie wigs with three tails, 
had blunderbusses slung behind them, and pistols 
at their saddle-bow, conducted the equipage ; and , 
on the footboard, behind this moving mansion- 
house, stood, or rather hung, in triple pile, six 
lacquies, in rich liveries, armed up to the teeth." 

Jn these times, when noblemen went in state, 

Q 
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ttiiaipeters sottnded h&ion th^a. Avbrey writes 
of old Sir Waiter Long;» of I>rayoot, keeping a 
ttiimpeter> and riding with tbirty serranto and 
rataiBOTB ; irhence thie slieriffs' trampete of later 
days* Jarelin men were also employed oo stote 
occasions. TIhis» John Evelyn> who was the 
last sheriff of Ike counties of Surrey and Sussex 
jointly, attended the judges with one hundred 
and sixteen servants in green satin donblete and 
cloth cloaks, guarded with silver galloon^ as 
were the brims of their hate^ which were adorned 
with white feathers. These men carried new 
javelins; and two trumpeters bore banners, on 
which were emblazoned Evelyn's arms. There 
were besides thirty gentlemen, to whom be was 
"uncle, or great* uncle, all clad in the same colours, 
who came, with several others, todohimlionuiir. 
The sheriffs' st^e in our times has dwindled to 
a handsome carriage and half a dozen servants 
in rich liveries ; save in a few instances^ wherein 
the sheriffis are persons of teste in matters of 
pageantry; when the retinue is revived with 
some of the elden splendour*. Thus, Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, the distinguished antiquary, who bas 
built himself a castle in Herefordshire, and ie 
the present sheriff of that county, maintains bis 
office i^ith these )p«geant honours ; and the Jate 
Mr. Thomas Hope, wben sheriff of Sun^y, 
kept similar state. 

State coaches are of cumbrous construction > 
and usually overloaded with ornauient; yet this 
few pcesei*ved in our tine> furnish a tolerably 
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cornect ideft of ^ cowrenieoce of the asoieiil 
carriage, ia London are kept four state car* 
oafpesy three of wkich have deacended to suocea* 
aire ownem. IHiese are, the king'i state coach ; 
thai of the lord chancellor ; oii the speaker of 
ihe House of Comaions; and that of the iord 
mayor. The chancelior's and speaker's coaches 
aro of ssiaH size, and tasteless fashion, with their 
gilding much tarnished. The city coach is very 
oagiii&cent, and has in its panels embleaMtie 
paintingB by Sir James Thomhili. Although 
vary heavy, it does not appear to have been 
daawn by niore than Ibwr horses, until lord mayor's 
day, in the year 1740, of which is recorded : 
" What added magnificence to this day's show 
was, that his lordship^s <Hamphrey Parsons) 
coach, was drawn hy tix horses adorned with 
gramd harnesses, ribbons, &c. a sight nJBrer be- 
fore aeen on this occasion. " As this carriage is 
iitted but on state occasions, its decorations, with 
care, have lasted for ma«y years ^ but, in the year 
IBSBf it was fouod necessary to cause a new state 
harness to be manufactured, whicAi, in richness of 
omanseot, eclipses the caparisoning of former 
dmea. 

Of his majesty's state coach it may be interest* 
ing to partiealariae, lihat it was built in the year 
1762, mnd was, uuttl lately, kept in a mean shed, 
in the King's Mews, at 'dHtriag Cross, lately 
taken -down for the site of the National Gallery. 
The superb chasacter of this coach entities it to 
description. The carriage is composed of four 
Tritons, who eupportthebody by c«i>ies, fastened 
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^ the roots of their fins; the two placed ob 
the front of the carriage bear the driver on 
their shoulders, and are represented as sound- 
ing shells to announce the approach of the mo- 
narch of the sea ; and those on the back part 
carry the imperial fasces, topped with tridents, 
instead of the ancient axes. The driver's foot- 
board is a large scallop shell, supported by 
bunches of marine plants. The pole resembles 
a bundle of lances ; and the wheels are in imita- 
tion of those of ancient triumphal chariots. The 
body of the coach is composed of eight palm- 
trees, which, branching out at the top, sustain 
the roof. The four angular trees are loaded 
with trophies, emblematic of British victories. 
On the centre of the roof stand three boys, re- 
presenting the genii of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, supporting the imperial crown, and 
holding in their hands the sceptic, the sword of 
state, and ensigns of knighthood; their bodies 
being adorned with festoons of laurel, which fall 
thence to the four corners of the roof. The in- 
tervals between the palm-trees, which form the 
body of the coach, are filled in the upper part 
with plate-glass: the panels below are embel- 
lished with paintings. On the front is repre- 
sented Britannia seated on a throne, holding in 
her hand the staff of liberty, attended by Religion, 
Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, and Victory, 
presenting her with a garland of laurel : on the 
back panel is Neptune issuing from his palace, 
drawn by sea-horses, and attended by the Winds, 
Rivers, Tritons, Naiads, &c. bringing tribute 
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frdm every quarter of the world to the British 
shore. On one of the doors are represented 
Mars, Minerva, and Mercury, supporting the 
British crown; and on the other. Industry and 
Ingenuity giving a cornucopia to the Genius of 
England. The other four panels represent the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences protected; History, 
recording the reports of Fame; and Peace 
borning the implements of War. The inside of 
the coach is lined with crimson velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold : the woodwork through- 
out the exterior is triple gilt, and all the paintings 
are highly varnished. This splendid work of 
art was designed by Sir William Chambers and 
executed under his direction. The carving was 
the work of Wilton ; the painting by Cipriani ; 
(he chasing by Coit; the coachwork by Butler; 
the embroidery by Barrett; the gilding by Ru- 
jolas ; the varnishing by Ansel ; and the harness 
by Ringstead. The whole cost was as follows : 

Coachmaker, (includiDg wheel- £. 9 d, 

Wright and smith,) 1,073 15 6 

Carver 2,504 

Gilder 933 14 

Painter 315 

Lacenjan 737 10 7 

Chaser 665 

Harness-maker 385 15 

Mercer 202 5 10 

Bit-maker 09 6 

Milliner 30 4 

Sadler 107 13 

Woollen Draper 4 3 6 

Cover-maker 3 9 6 

Total £.7^1 16 5 
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Such was the oflginal cost of the vtate ooMlf; 
but we fthall searcefy be expected to detail tbe 
snais that have been from time to time expesided 
in keeping this vehicle in repair^ asd preflerrkif 
its splendour untaitiished. Dfwim by e%bi 
noble hofses, superbly capariaoned, it foMBS the 
most magnifteent equipage in Eatope. 

Coachea to be let for hire were firat estaUiiAied 
in London in 1625, and were hence styled Aadk^ 
ney coaches, and not as eome have suppoaed 
from their being chiefly employed in conveying 
the citizens to their villas at Hackney. The 
first person who set up these vehicles waa one 
Captain Bailey, an old naval officer, who begatt 
with four coaches: his customary station waa 
at the Maypole in the Strand, where the New 
Church now stands : the drivers were dressed in 
stylish liveries, and set, in this respect) an ex- 
ample which has been disdained by the coach- 
men of our time« In the following year, Sir 
Sanders Duncombe, by the interest of Bucking- 
ham with Charles I. obtained for fourteen years» 
the privilege of introducing Sedan chairs, which 
are supposed to have been named from Dun- 
combe having first seen these conveyances at 
Sedan ; since he represented to the king that 
<* in many parts beyond seas, people are much 
carried in chairs that are covered, whereby few 
coaches are used among them." 

Notwithstanding the use of sedans, the num- 
ber of hackney coaches had so increased in 
1635, as to be considered a nuisance by the 
court, and an order was passed by the king in 
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ttie siar^oliaBiber, slatiB|^ baokney oofiohea .lo 
*' hinder aad nudee 4«Bferoii8 the commoQ f>W}^ 
•i^[»/' aod '* ouikQ dear the rates and prices of 
hay aad pri^vender and ather protiaions of the 
stable.'' His majesty then commanded that n«i 
coadiea should be used> except they were to 
trarel, at least* three miles out of town» and 
that no person should go in them» except the 
owner constantly kept, within the cities or 
ftubnrbsy *' four sufficient able horses or geldings 
fit for his majesty's service, whensoever his oq*< 
caaion should require them." Two years after, 
bavever, Charles granted a special commission 
to his master of the horse to license fifty hackney 
eoachmen in London and Westminster, with 
liberty to each to keep twelve horses, so that 
the number of coaches was about two hundred. 
Yet, these were for sorry vehicles ; for Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant describes them as ** uneasily 
hung, and so narrow that he took them for se- 
dans on wheels." In 1661, four hundred of 
these coaches were licensed at five pounds ster« 
ling annually for each ; in 1694, they were limited 
to seven hundred; in 1715, to eight hundreds 
in 1768, there were one thousand ; in 1802, there 
were upwards of eleven hundred; and, by the 
act of parliament passed in 1831, licenses are to 
be granted at five pounds each, without limita* 
tion of number. 

Stage coaches were established soon after 
other hired carriages. Before their invention, 
or aboiit 1564, long wagons, for the conveyance 
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of passengers, came into use, and continued even 
after the i ntrod uc tion of stage coaches. Sorbiere; 
who visited £ngland between 1664 and 1670, says 
that he went from Dover to London in a wagon 
drawn by six horses, one before another, and 
driven by a person who walked by the side^ 
clothed in black, with a curious cap. The same 
writer says that he was two days in going from 
London to Oxford by the stage coach, though 
in 1663, the journey to Salisbury was performed 
in the same time, and that to Exeter in four 
days. Sir William Dugdale notes in his Diary, 
that a frequent communication between the me- 
tropolis and various parts of the country, was 
established so early as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; and he speaks of travelling from 
London by the Coventry coach; and of Ayles- 
bury, Banbury, and Bedford stages ; again, in a 
comedy written during the Commonwealth, the 
first incident is the descent of the company from 
the Reading stage. A ** Flying Coach" was next 
started from Oxford to London in thirteen hours, 
or about four miles an hour, but this was too 
expeditious, and two days were again allotted as 
the time for the journey. 

These coaches were, however; soon consi- 
dered by some persons as a nuisance; for, in 
1672, we find a Mr. John Cresset, of the Charter- 
House, writing a pamphlet for their abolition, 
and urging, among other grave reasons for their 
suppression, that such *' stage coaches make 
gentlemen come to London on every small occa- 
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^ioui which otherwise they woiild not do, but 
upon urgent necessity ; nay, the convenience of 
the passage makes their wives often come up,, 
who, rather than come such long journeys upon 
horseback, would stay at home. Then, when 
they come to town, they miist presently be in 
the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays and treats, 
and by these means, get such a habit of idleness 
and love of pleasure, as makes them uneasy ever 
after/' 

Thirty years later, we find a document which 
well bespeaks the rate of travelling in the last 
century-: it is the copy of a card which is still 
preserved at York, in the bar of the inn to which 
it refers : 
'< York Four Days Coach, begins the 18th of April, 1703. 

** All that are desirous to pass from London to York, 
or from York to London, or any other place on that 
road, let them repair to the Black Swan in Holbourne, 
in London, and to the Black Swan in Coney-street, 
York, at each which places they may be received in a 
stage-coach, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday — 
which performs the whole journey in four days — if God 
permit !" 

The best note upon this fact is that the same 
journey is now performed in less than twenty- 
four hours*. 

* In January, 1829, died, in the alms-houses endowed 
for the relief of old servants, at Ludford, in Hereford- 
shire> John Griffin, aged 87. He had formerly been 
coachman to Sir F. Charlton, and in his latter days, his 
great boast was that he had eclipsed all his rival coach- 
mea belonging to the noblemen and gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood^ by taking the family coach in six days 
to London^ which no one else could accomplish under 
seven. 
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Notwithstanding tlM npid introdnelion of 
coaches, trayelling by post in England has besn 
established but a century*. In 1734, Mr. John 
Tull, an officer of artillery, son of the well known 
writer on hasbandry, Mr. Jetbro TuU, obtained 
a patent for employing postchaises in travelling. 
The plan succeeded admirably; but, its inge- 
nious pTG^ctor died in the king's bench prison 
in 1764, though not without being aided by tfiose 
who had most profited by his improvement f. 

Our limits advise ns to be chary of Anrther 
details, and conclude with a gkmce at the im- 
provements in Engltsh private carriages during^ 
the last half century. As a fac simile of the 
gentleman's family coach of fifty years back has 
now become difficult to produce, we will de-* 
scribe it. It had a roost comfortable and roomy 
body, quite fit to contain six portly persons, and 
suspended by long leather braces affixed to 
nearly upright springs. To enable the body to 
hang low, the perch of a bent form, called the 
compass perch, was used, and the carriage waa 
of great length and strength. The long-tailed 
black, or Cleveland bay, each one remove from 
the cart-horse, was the prevailing coach-horse, 
and six miles an hour the extent of his pace. 
In fact, the equipage was, coachman and all, in 

* The antiquity of postchaises is established; for 
carriages resembling them, drawn by two horses, the 
driver sitting upon one, are seen in paintings at Hercu* 
laneum. 

t The establishment of mail coaches has been already 
mentioned in the notice of the Post-office, at page 114 of 
the present volume. 
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9feriet ftcttordanee with the SBoaak that draw it, 
and <saiDe under the dftnomiaatiott of '^ slow aad 
«asy." The fashionable open cafriage of thia 
day was th« high single-hodied phaetoa, all 
upon the fc^e- wheels^ and looking as if the binder 
ones had nothing to do but follow. This was 
the faTourite carriage of Uie late king', when 
Prince of Wales, and was commonly driven , by 
such as coald afford it, with four horses in hand. 
To the phaeton succeeded the curride, which 
had a long fasfaioDab] e ran ; but, like the phaeton , 
being only calculated for two .persons, and re- 
q^niring never less than three horses, taxatioB 
and economy put an end to it. Then came the 
gig, which originated in the whiskey, hung on 
hind and fore boraces, with a leather rising head ; 
this, with a steady horse, was a safe and conve- 
nient family conveyance. Discarding the head, 
remodelling the body, and changing the forms of 
the springs, was produced the airy gig, fvhich, 
with a hundred guinea horse in it, *' has been 
the best friend to doctors and undertakers they 
have ever yet found." The quiet movement of 
their wheels, the nice equilibrium in which they 
are placed on the axle, the evenness of their 
motion by reason of their being detached from 
their shafts, and the ease with which they follow 
tiie horse, make gigs delightful carriages to ride 
in, and we could wish they were not so dan* 
gerous. The Stanhope, so named after the 
Honourable Fitzroy Stanhope, who planned it, 
succeeded the Tilbury, so called from the well 
known coach-maker. The Buggy, Stanhope, 
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Dennet, and Tilbury have, liowever, been sup- 
planted in fashion by the Cabriolet, from the 
continent; although it resembles a reversion to 
the old headed chaise, or whiskey. If to these 
we add the double-bodied phaeton and britscha, 
and the landau and barouch, we shall, at least, 
have enumerated the principal varieties of mo- 
dem carriages. 

Although the construction of covered car- 
riages was not an English invention, their imr 
provement has been wrought to higher perfection 
in this country than elsewhere; their lightness, 
elegance, and durability are acknowledged all 
over the Continent. 

To trace the increase of carriages would show 
the progress of luxury in this country, but will 
not be expected here. Maitland, whose History 
of London was published in 1739, says there 
were then in Marylebone only thirty- 6 ve persons 
who kept coaches ; whereas, the splendid equi- 
pages in that opulent parish would now extend 
miles. Still, the trade of coachmaking is on the 
wane. '' Three years back, the town coach could 
not be had under four hundred guineas : three 
hundred is the price now. The travelling chariot, 
complJete, could not be purchased under three 
hundred and eighty guineas ; three hundred will 
now suffice. The town cabriolet, with patent 
boxes to the wheels, commenced at one hundred 
and fifty guineas; one hundred and twenty is 
now the figure, and so with all the rest of the 
tribe*." 

• Quarterly Review. 
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Connected with the preceding subject, it may 
be well to note that carriages have been painted 
with arms from the first introduction of heredi* 
tary bearings into England, or the year 1147, 
when the second crusade was undertaken; so 
that the ancient whirlicotes probably bore arma. 
Arms were originally embroidered upon sump- 
tuous vests and mantles, which were consi- 
dered as the court dress. As such, they were 
bequeathed from father to son to be worn upon 
occasions of ceremony; and from this custom 
we have the modern phrase, coat armour, or 
coats of arms. 
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SuPPLEMENTARiLY to the brief history of 
coaches, just concluded, a few notices of early 
travellings its inconveniences, and accommoda- 
tions, may amusingly detain the reader for a few 
pages; and have the better effect of showing 
what causes for congratulation we have over our 
ancestors, in respect of what a mechanician of 
these days would call the facilities of locomo- 
tion. These advantages are more important 
than may at first occur to their observer; for 
the shortening of journeys is a direct saving of 
time, '' the stuff that life is made of," and is, 
consequently, the lengthening of life. 

The earliest mode of travelling wa« on horse- 
back; and, that carriages for this purpose were 
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a comparatifely modem ifiTendon has been 
already showa. Journeys on foot were rare; 
lor, neitber secertty nor prkle allowed such a 
mode of traTelling: the country being infested 
with robbers, and it being considered discredit- 
able even in the Anglo-Saxon ages, to walk 
instead of ride. Nevertheless, the sacredness 
of the purpose in some cases, protected pedes- 
trians: such as in the retigious pilgrimages of 
the middle ages. In all pilgrimages of real de« 
▼otioUf the practice of, ait least* walking was 
common; while sometimes it was an essential 
condition that the pilgrim should walk his journey 
barefoot; and there are instances to the last of 
persons of the highest rank adopting this painful 
mode of travelling. It is true that the cele- 
brated pilgrimage to Canterbury is described by 
Chaucer as being performed on horseback; but, 
whether such pilgrimage ever took place, must 
be left to conjecture. The roads of these holy 
journeys are traditionally known even in the 
present day ; and as an instance of many witlun 
our memory, we may mention that at Merstbam, 
in Surrey, is a laae consecrated by the feet of 
numerous pilgrims, in their progress from the 
west to visit the shrine of Becket, at Csi^rbury ; 
and tradition has assigned to this hallowed spot 
the name of Pilgrims' Laife. 

It is certain that the early Britons understood 
the management of the horse« and to the atten- 
tion paid to the breed of this noble animal in 
England from the earliest period to the present 
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tnie may be attributed her present boast of the 
fittest horses in Europe. Stirrups and spurs 
were known to the Anglo-Saxons; the Britons 
bad bridles ornamented with iy<iry ; a bit, pre- 
swued to have belonged to a British chief in the 
Roman service, is a jointed snaffle^ and other 
figures, of equal antiquity* are presamed to have 
been the side pieces, or branches, of curb bits. 
The Anglo^axons had very superb bridles. 
Early bridles were also ornamented with plates 
of tin and pewter, and those of women's horses 
were lily white. The most ancient of these relics 
is a bridle of Norman manufacture, and ascribed 
to the horse, which William Rufus rode, when 
kiiied in the New Forest. It has blinkers, is 
very broad, and doth, cut by a mould into rich 
patterns, is glued upon the leather. It is in the 
possession of Sir Richard Phillips, who pur- 
chased it some years since of Purkis, the owner 
of the charcoal bwner's cottage, which still 
stands near the spot where Rufus fell, and is 
occupied by lineal desc^idants of the same fa- 
mily^ who have lived there and followed the 
Mffie employment since the year 1100. Till 
lately, the same man was in possession erf a 
wheel of the cart which conveyed the king's 
body to Winchester; and in the king's house, 
or Lord Warden's lodge, at Lyndhurst, is pre- 
served an ancient stirrup, said to have been 
worn by Rufus. It is of iron, and was once 
gilt ; its width at bottom is ten and a half inches, 
depth seven and a half, and measured all round, 
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it is two feet seven inches. It was formerly 
used as a test for ascertaining what dogs kept 
within the forest should suffer expeditation. If 
a dog could be drawn through the stirrup, he 
was to undergo this operation to disqualify him 
for the pursuit of deer. £xpeditating means 
cutting off three claws of each of the fore feet to 
prevent their running. 

To return to the early caparisoning of horses ; 
bridles hung with bells were not uncommon, to 
beguile the tedium of long journeys, aud to give 
warning to travellers coming in at opposite di- 
rections; this custom being of chivalrous origin. 
We likewise read of Athelstan receiving valuable 
presents of running horses, with their saddles 
and bridles studded with gold. 

The practice of shoeing horses is supposed to 
have been introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror; and it is believed that Henry 
de Ferrers, who came over with William, and 
whose descendants still bear in their arms six 
horseshoes, received that surname from being 
entrusted with the inspection of the farriers; 
ferriere (from ferrum, iron), signifying in French, 
a bag ot* instruments used in the shoeing of 
horses. It is still more certain that many smiths 
came over with the Norman army; but, that 
shoeing horses was known in £ngland before 
the Conqueror's time, is proved by the historical 
fact, that Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, (at pre- 
sent the property of the duke of Portland), was, 
before the Conquest, held by an old Saxon tenant. 
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by the service of shoeing the king's palfrey on 
all four feet, and with the king's nails, as oft as 
die king should lie at his manor of Mansfield ; 
and, if he should lame the palfrey, then he 
should give the king another palfrey of four 
marks price. 

The convenience of these equipments was 
doubtless experienced in the journeys or *' pro- 
gresses," as they are called, of our sovereigns, 
among their loyal subjects. Our Anglo-Saxon 
kings and queens used to travel about with much 
pomp; and, presents in money for travelling ex- 
penses, were eiren made to sovereign princes. 
Incomplete must have been the requisites for such 
journeys, when compared with the locomotion of 
our time, when the facilities for travelling have 
almost exhausted the invention of art. Probably, 
the two most active of these royal travellers 
were Elizabeth and James I., the items of whose 
" progresses" have filled many a huge volume: 
and there is scarcely a town of great antiquity 
in England that has not some memorial of Eliza- 
beth's visits. Such were fitting occasions for 
certain repairs of the church and restoration of 
public buildings, for which purpose the nobles 
often gave sums of money; while the royal 
visit was also a season of festivity, and thousands 
of hearts, poor in this world's wealth, but rich 
in loyal gratitude, were made to rejoice by the 
regal bounty, filling the hungry with good things, 
and sending them to their homes and hearths, 
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iiappy and content. But, a royal progress » or 
journey, is rare conoparatively in our times. 
. Nobles also travelled with great circumstance. 
Thus, we .find in the time of Edward II. a baron 
spending eigbty-one pounds fourteen shillings 
and eight-pence, a great sum in those days, in a 
journey to York only ; so large were the retinues. 
Lords in travelling had their pennons displayed 
before them; and sometimes trumpets were 
sounded by outriders in advance. Heralds tra- 
velling had letters of recommendation especially 
given to friends on the road ; while others used 
to lodge at private houses, go even to the king's 
palaces for refreshment, and inquire who were 
hospitable ; and a warm reception might be 
repaid by a fair representation at court, when 
the host visited its seat. Singing songs on the 
road was customary by the laity of rank, and 
psalms by the clergy. Sometimes these travel- 
lers took certain requisites with them : in hot 
weather it was not unusual to lie by in the day ; 
and some even carried beds *' to cast in an inne 
or house where they shulde fortune to come." 
Thus, Richard III. as we have mentioned at 
page 118, bad bis travelling bedstead, on which 
he slept at an inn the night before the battle of 
Bosworth ; though our stage property-men make 
the king repose on a couch in his tent. As 
princes left honours and largesses at the places 
of their entertainment, so travellers of humbler 
rank doled forth proportionate sums. It was also 
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CDUUDOii for children anci poor people to beg of 
travellers, and in accounts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we have '* delivered to my Mrs. to give by 
the way in her little purse xz<.*." 

Of travelling expenses in the thirteenth cen* 
tury, a roll is in existence, and is too interesting 
to be passed over. It contains a steward's ac- 
compts of the daily expenses of a person of rank, 
in the reign of Edward I. on a journey from 
Oxford to Canterbury, and during his sojourn in 
London, about the year 12B9; while the record 
throws much light upon the mode of bur ances- 
tors' living, at a period concerning which we 
have very few similar memorials. One day's 
expenses are as follow : ** In bread, sixpence. 
Two gallons of wine, a gift of hospitality from 
the rector of Berton. Item in bread, sixpence. 
Two gallons of wine, a gift of hospitality from 
the rector of Mistern. Beer, sixpence. Her- 
rings, three-pence. Stockfish, four-pence. Por- 
poise and fish, four-pence. Perch and roach, 
seven-pence. Large eels, seven-pence. Vege- 
tables, three-pence farthing. Figs and raisins, 
two-pence. Fuel, five-pence. A bed for two 
nights, two-pence. Hay for seven horses, 
seven-pence. A bushel of oats, twenty-pence. 
Apples, a halfpenny. Sum, six shillings and 
eight-pence halfpenny." The most expensive 

* TraT«llin{|; abroad was exceedingly common in the 
earlier eras ; but latterly, says Clarendon, going beyond 
sea was not usual, except in merchants and gentlemen, 
who resolved to be soldiers. 
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day in the roll is on a Sunday, " in expenses of 
my lord at Westminster, when he beld a break- 
fast there for knights, clerks, and esquires. 
Bread, two shillings. Beer, twelve-pence. Wine, 
three shillings and eight-pence. Half a salmon 
for the standard*, with the chine, three shillings 
and eight-pence. A fresh conger eel, three shil- 
lings. Three fat pikes, five fat eels, and twenty- 
seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and four-pence. 
Half a hundred lamprorns, twelve-pence. Oys^ 
ters, three-pence. Vegetables, two-pence. The 
hire of a boy to prepare the breakfast, one penny. 
Fare to Westminster, one penny. A basket, 
one penny farthing. On the same day at the 

* At the feasts of our ancestors, one dish in each course 
was the standard. At the dinner given on the occasion 
of the marriage of Roger Rockley and Elizabeth Nevill, 
17 Henry VI il., the standard in the first coarse was a 
roe roasted, and in the second, two cranes. Sometimes 
the standard was only an ornament. In other accounts 
of the expenses of the Nevill family, St. George, the 
Griffin, the White Plum-tree, &c. are named as standards. 
At Archbishop Neyill's dinner, a hart powdered was 
one of the standards. The painted temples decorated 
with sweetmeats, which make their appearance at city 
feasts, are the successors to the ancient standard; or 
perhaps, to the standard and subtlety united. The 
standard at this fish feast (for it was Lent), was half a 
salmon with the chine. Salmon chines broiled was a 
dish in the first course of fish at Archbishop Nevill's 
dinner ; and we find them again at the dinners given by 
Warham and Nevill. So slowly do customs change 
even in things minute. We may here mention that both 
rape and olive oil were used in ancient cookery, as ap- 
pears by the provision bought for Archbishop Warham*s 
dinner. — Abridged from the Retrospective JRerieir, second 
Series, vol. ii. 
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ioQ : bread y five^pence farthing. Beer from the 
store. Two gallons of beer for the boys, two- 
pence. Fish from the store. Candies, a half* 
penny. Fnel, a halfpenny. Hay bought, 
fiye-pence three farthings. Straw, sixpence. 
Two bushels of oats, eight-pence. Two pair of 
shoes for my lord, twelve-pence. Sum, thirty 
shillings and three-pence farthing. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
people used to travel on horseback, with carriers, 
as appears from Shakspeare's Henry IV. The 
mode of conveying goods was by pack-horses, 
the packages being secured across their backs. 
In act ii. scene 1, we find the two carriers in the 
inn-yard at Rochester: one has *' a gammon of 
bacon, and two razes of ginger, to be delivered 
as far as Charing Cross," and the turkeys in the 
pannier of the other are quite starved. That 
persons travelled in companies is proved by one 
of the carriers saying, ** Come, neighbour Mugg, 
we'll call up the gentlemen : they will along 
with company, for they have great charge ;" 
and that they were on horseback is proved by 
Gadshill bidding the ostler bring his gelding out 
of the stable, and one of the travellers saying : 
^' The boy shall lead our horses down the hill : 
we'll walk afoot awhile, and ease our legs." 

It is now time to speak of inns, (from the 
^axon inn, chamber,) a house of entertainment 
for travellers : 

The west that glimmers with some streaks of day 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakspeare. 
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The Tabard (or present Talhot) in Soothwark^ 
where the Canterbury pilgrims are reputed to 
have lodged, will afford an approximating idea 
of the ancient inn, and show it to have consiated 
of long projecting galleries, with chambers, 9XxA 
rooms for refection below. But the most remark- 
able fact connected with the old inn generally, is 
that its keeper of former times '* seems to have 
been a person of less humble station than now — 
he shared his calling with the monastery and with 
the village-pastor. Travellers had to choose, 
(as they still have in Roman Catholic countries,) 
between the refectory of the monk, the parsonage 
of the minister, and the tavern of mine host — 
payment for the night's lodging, where he was 
in a condition to pay, being expected of him, in 
one shape or other, at all." A wine*bibber 
would prefer the monastery for the sake of its 
theolagicum wine. <' The keeper of the Tabard 
in the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer appears to 
be upon a level with his guests, both in rank 
and information, and to play the part of one who 
felt that he was receiving his equals, and no 
more, under his roof; yet his company was not 
of the lowest; and, in those times, it seems to 
have been usual for the landlord to provide at 
the common board, and act in every respect as 
the hospitable master of the house, save only in 
exacting the shot; as indeed is the .custom in 
many parts of Germany at the present day. 
When the system of lay impropriations had 
begun to take effect, (that is, after the land 
fell into the bauds of laymen,) it was by no 
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HMftDs an uncommon thing for the minister him- 
self to be also the tavern keeper, a circumstance, 
however, which, it must be confessed, may be 
thought to argue the extreme impoverishment of 
the chiurch, which drove the clergy to such ex- 
pedients for a living, rather than the respecta- 
bility of the calling to which ihey thus betook 
themselves*." 

Aubrey confirms this rarity of inns before the 
Reformation, and notes that travellers were en- 
tertained at religious houses for diree days toge- 
ther, if occasion served ; and at great inns were 
placed such poor boxes as may still be seen in 
some churches. 

We gather no very favourable notion of the 
accofnmodations.of an early roadside inn from the 
scene at Rochester, already quoted from Henry 
IV. where** the house is turned upside down since 
poor Robin, ostler, died :'* ** the most villainous 
house in all London road for fleas ;" and there is 
a chamberlain who treacherously tells Gadshill, 
** There is a franklin in the wild of Kent, hath 
brought three hundred marks with him in gold; 
I heard him tell it one of bis company last 
night at supper;" showing that little security 
could be had in these houses. But, in the same 
act, where Poins searches the pockets of Fal- 
«taff, who is fast asleep behind the arras, he 
finds only the inn bill : ** Item, a capon, two 
shillings and two-pence ; item, sauce, four-pence ; 
item, sack, two gallons, five shillings and eight- 
* Quarterly Review, 1832. 
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pence; item, anchovies and sack after supper, 
two shillings and sixpence ; item, bread, a half- 
penny ;" all which denote more luxuries than the 
inn at Rochester*. 

Sir Walter Scott, whose illustrations of man- 
ners are worthy to be quoted in juxta-position 
with Shakspeare, has left us a portrait of an inn- 
keeper of the Elizabethan age, '' when the guests 
of an inn were in some sort not merely the inmates, 
but the messmates and temporary companions 
of mine host, who was usually a person of pri- 
vileged freedom, comely presence, and good 
humour." • Sir Walter proceeds : ** Cumnor 
(Berkshire,) boasted during the eighteenth of 
Queen Elizabeth, an excellent inn of the old 
stamp, conducted, or rather ruled, by Giles 
Gosling, a man of a goodly person, and of 
somewhat a round belly, fifty years of age and 
upwards, moderate in his reckonings, prompt in 
his payments, having a cellar of sound liquor, 
a ready wit, and a pretty daughter. Since the 

* At Rochester, near the Custom House, is a roomy 
house for the gratuitous lodging of travellers, founded 
by the will of Richard Watts, esq. who died in the year 
1579. The accommodation is for six poor travellers, 
who being neither rogues nor proctors, are to receive 
one night's lodging, food, and four-pence each. They 
are allowed the use of a tea-kettle, cups, saucers, plates, 
knives, and forks ; and a good fire is kept up for taking tea 
or supper, drying clothes, &c. There are several rules 
for the preservation of order, among which is that the 
travellers are to go to bed at or before eight o'clock, 
and to pay implicit obedience to the directions of the 
matron. 
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days of old Harry Baillie, of the Tabard^ in 
Southwark, no one bad excelled Giles Gosling 
in tbe power of pleasing bis guests of every de- 
scription ; and so great was his fame, that, to 
have been at Cumnor, without wetting a cup at 
the bonny Black Bear, would have been to 
avouch one's self utterly indifferent to reputation 
as a traveller */' 

The ancient inn appears to have been also called 
the hosleU (from the French,) and the innkeeper 
was from thence called the hosteller. TUis was 
at a period when he would be required by his 
guests to take and tend their horse's: indeed, 
such would be a chief part of his employment; 
and hence hosteller actually became the hostler, 
or ostler, that is the horse- keeper. 

It is now time to complete our subject with a 
retrospective glance at the ancient roads of Eng- 
land; although such is scarcely requisite to 
remind the reader of the present perfection of 
road-making in this country. 

The earliest roads, properly speaking, in Bri- 
tain were those made by the Romans; and 
nothing is more calculated to impress us with 
the ingenuity of that mighty people, than the re- 
mains of these works, which are continually 
unearthed in our time. Before the Roman in- 
vasion, the British had their trackways, which 
were not paved or gravelled,, but covered with 
verdant turf. They were called Postways and 
Ridgeways, the latter because they followed the 
• Kenilworth, vol. i. 
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DAturai ridges of the country, or, insleftd ^ 
keeping a straight Hoe, wound aloag the crest or 
sides of the chains of hiiis in their way. The 
Romans adopted these trackways, as far as was 
convenient for civil and commercial purposes; 
but, for miUtary transit they raised vast cause- 
ways or elevated paved streets, and placed 
towns and stations on them at regular distances, 
for the accommodation of troops on their march. 
Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called the old Ro- 
man roads military ways ; the British trackways 
the country roads ; and distinguished the high- 
ways by one wagon's way, four feet broad, and 
two wagons' ways, probably eight feet or more, 
which distinction, according to Mr. Fosbroke, 
shows the origin of our narrow village roads. 
We subsequently find roads made of mortar and 
stone; of wood and stone; and roads for car- 
riages, distinguished from bridle-ways, or those 
purposely for horses. Narrow roads were called 
passes: openness in roads was thought essen- 
tial, to prevent robbery ; and for this^ purpose, 
all roadside thorns and wood were cut down. 

It may, however, be supposed that in early 
times, the only roads, properly so called, were 
from one large town to another, with such cross 
tracks as infrequent communication would form. 
The first turnpike road was established, by an 
act of parliament, 3rd Charles II. ; but so in- 
sensible were the people to the improvement, 
that the mob pulled down the gates, aud the new 
principle was supported at the point of the 
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bayonet. Long after this period, however, tra- 
veiliogwas dangerous and difficult; of which 
there is a recorded circumstantial proof. In De- 
cember, 1703, Charles 111. king of Spain slept 
at Petworth on his , way from Portsmouth to 
Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark went 
tqi meet him there by desire of the queen. In 
tbe relation of the journey, given by one of the 
prioee^s attendants, he states : '< We set out at 
six in the morning by torchlight, to go to Pet^ 
worth, and did not get out of the coaches (save 
only when we were overturned or stuck fast in 
the mire) till we arrived at our journey's end. 
We were thrown but once indeed in going, but 
our coach, which was the leading one, and his 
highness' body coach, would have suffered very 
much, if the nimble boors of Sussex had not 
frequently poised it, or supported it with their 
shoulders, from Godalming almost to Petworth. 
The last nine miles of the way cost us six hours 
to conquer them; and indeed, we had never 
done it, if our good master had not several times 
lent us a pair of horses out of his own coach, 
whereby we were enabled to trace out the way 
for htm*.'' Again, about 1746, a manuscript 
letter from a servant of the duke of Somerset, 
.dated from London, and addressed to another 
at Petworth, acquaints the latter that his Grace 
intends to go from London thither on a certain 
day> and directs that ** the keepers and persons 
who knew the boles and the sloughs must come 

* Annals of Queen Anne, vol. ii. Appendix, No. 3. 
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to meet his Grace with lanterns and long poles 
to help him on his way." The Sussex roads 
remained proyerbially bad within our recollec- 
tion, and in an old rhyme b '* Sowseks ful of 
dyrt and myre :" although, at this moment, one 
of the finest roads in England, (considering the 
natural obstacles to be removed in its formation,) 
or that from London to Brighton, passes for 
nearly thirty miles through a portion of the 
county of Sussex. 

In 1754, improved turnpike roads were made, 
though not without renewing the opposition 
which attended their first introduction : tumults 
arose, and at the end of the reign of George II. 
a law was passed, enacting it felony to pull 
down a toll-bar ; so difficult was it to reconcile 
the people to this great social improvement. 

Of the state of travelling fifteen years pre- 
vious to this date, we find a record in Dr. Cle- 
land's Statistical Account of Glasgow; where 
Mr. D. Bannantyne states that, in 1739, upon 
two persons (named) making the journey from 
Glasgow to London on horseback, there was no 
turnpike road till they came to Grantham, within 
one hundred and ten miles of London. Up to 
that point they travelled on a narrow causeway, 
with an unmade soft road on each side of it. 
They met, from time to time, strings of pack- 
horses, from thirty to forty in a gang, the mode 
by which goods seem to be transported from one 
part of the country to another. The leading 
horse of the gang carried a bell to give warning 
to travellers coming in an opposite direction ; 
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and when they met these trains of horses with 
their packs across their backs, the causeway not 
affording them room, they were obliged to make 
way for them, and plunge into the road-side. 

In 1760, fifty miles a day was considered 
a prodigious rate of travelling, although to 
announce so important an event as the death 
of George II. The coach from Edinburgh to 
London started once a month, and occupied 
sixteen or eighteen days on the journey. A 
person may now start from Edinburgh on Satur- 
day evening, have two spare days in London, 
and be back again in the Scotch metropolis to 
breakfast on the next Saturday. 

We shall not be expected to describe the roads 
of England from rude trackways many centuries 
since to the present time, when road-making has 
attained the rank of science, and our roads are 
the marvel of the world. Indeed, their improve- 
ment during the last century would be almost 
miraculous, did we not consider that they have 
been produced by the spirit and intelligence of 
the people. Yet, as it has been quaintly ob- 
served that good travellers make good inns, so 
they are the cause of good roads being made ; 
thus, the money they expend smoothens their 
route : for, road-making is a more expensive la- 
bour than many persons imagine. The turnpike 
roads of England are twenty thousand miles in 
length, and upwards of a million sterling is 
annnally expended in their repair and mainte- 
nance. Even the cost of converting Regent Street, 
Whitehall Place, and Palace Yard into broken 
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stone roads exeeed«d six thousand pounds, the 
value of the old payement broken up being nearly 
seven tb^usand pounds. 

This improvement of roads has not, however, 
been confined to England, but has spread over 
the Continent; and between Petersburg and 
Moscow there is now as good a road as that to 
Brighton. 
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The laborious and patient investigations of an*- 
tiquarian writers will render him who follows 
their track almost as familiar with the dress worn 
by his ancestors many centuries since, as the 
newspaper of to-day will enlighten him upon the 
fashions of the present month. The rude cos- 
tumes of past ages are as minutely described by 
old writers as is the finished elegance of dress 
in our times by any contemporary arbiter of 
taste ; and, whether we turn to the ancient Bri- 
tons in their woods and caves and painted skins, 
and the various characteristics of savage life, or 
to their more polished successors in luxurious 
civilization, we derive equal gratification. 

The skins of animals were, doubtless, the 
earliest habits of the inland Britons. The man 
was attired in the skin of the brindled or spotted 
cow, called in his native tono:ue Brychj and by 
the Irish Breach, Instead of this, some of the 
Britons wore the Isgyn, whicb was the name 
for the skin of any wild beast, but more par^ 
ticularly the bear, (formerly an inhabitant of 
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Britain,) while others assumed the mantell, o^ 
sheepskin cloak, according as they were herds- 
men, hunters, or shepherds. In later times, the 
mantell, from being shorter, was worn only on 
horseback. Such was the dress of the males* 
The primitive British female passed her time 
in basket weaving, or in sewing together with 
leathern thongs or vegetable fibres, the skins of 
such animals as had fallen into her husband's 
power, employing, for this purpose, needles 
made of bone, exactly similar to those used for 
the heads of arrows. Yet fashion had its sway 
even in these antique days ; for the female was 
clad in preference, in the skins of the brindled 
ox, (if they were to be procured,) fastened toge^ 
tber with thorns, ornamented with a necklace 
formed of jet, or other beads, and with wild 
flowers entwined within her long and flowing 
locks. It would savour of romantic error to 
assert that our ancestors were happy amidst con- 
trivances of such extreme simplicity ; although 

old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp. 

It is believed, however, that the natives of 
South Britain had the arts of dressing,' spinning, 
and weaving, both wool and flax, from the Gauls, 
long before the arrival of the Romans. The 
Phoenicians, trading to Cornwall for tin, are 
supposed to have communicated the above arts 
to the Cornish, and the inhabitants of the Scilly 
Isles; for the latter wore a long black tunic, 
reaofaing down to the ancles, with a girdle about 
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the waist, aod their beards long, and banging 
down like wings at each corner of the moutb. 

Before the Romans entered Britain, the habits 
of its chiefs consisted of a close coat, or cover- 
ing for the body, and which, under the denomi- 
nation of cota, (whence coat,) formed part of the 
Irish dress. This has also been called a tunic, 
and was chequered with yarious colours. It 
was open before, like a shirt, in order to enable 
the wearer to put it on, and had sleeves, which 
were close, yet long ; and, reaching to the wrist, 
it extended itself to the middle. Bdow this 
began the pantaloons, which wrapped closely 
round the thighs and legs, and terminated at the 
ancles. These were also platded, and called by 
the Irish, bngis, and by the Romans braeae, 
whence the word breeches. Over the close- 
fitting coat was thrown the mantle or cloak. 
On the feet were shoes, made of raw cowhide, 
with the hair turned outwards, and coming up 
to the ancles, or the modern buskin, whence our 
boot. The head was covered with a cap with 
a projecting poke over the forehead, to protect 
the eyes ; which, in process of time, was disused 
by the men, and worn only by the women. The 
men next adopted the hatyr, ata^ or hat^ of 
which many witli convex crowns appear on early 
British coins. This kind of dress was worn, 
however, only by the chieftains of the British 
Isles, and ladies of rank. Their dependants 
were still clothed in skins or leather. 

The representation of a Romanized Briton was 
found on a stone dug up at Ludgate, in the 



.y&ar 1689, and is now preserved in the British 
Museum. He has a sleeved tunic down to the 
knees, and over it a plaid ; the feet and head are 
bare ; and in one hand he holds the two-handed 
sword. The Roman British females, on coins 
of Britannia, appear in sleeved tunics, one or 
more drawn in below the breasts, with or without 
•a mantle or cloak thrown over the shoulders: 
*' In short," says Fosbroke, *' they resemble 
modern women, either in what rs called a round 
gown, or bedgown and petticoat^ though the 
latter, as distinct from a body and sleeves, iis 
Dot considered to be ancient. This costume of 
the bedgown and tunic is still worn by the Welsb 
peasantry." Other accounts state that the British 
females, as well as the men, were ornamented 
with golden chains, rings, and bracelets; that 
they let their hair hang loose upon their shoulders, 
and being turned back, it fell down without either 
tying or braiding; and that they endeavoured to 
make it yellow by art, or, if it were so, to increase 
its colour. In the description of Boadicea, 
given by Dion Cassius, (50 B. c.) her hair is 
stated to have been of a deep yellow, flowing 
down to the middle of her back; and she is 
said to have had a golden chain about her neck, 
and to have been clothed in a tunic of various 
colours, with a robe over it of a coarse substance, 
bound round by a girdle fastened with biickles. 
, The northern parts of Britain were unknown 
to the Romans long after their invasion; and 

s 
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when Julius Agrioola first discoveried tbem^ 
about A. D. BOythey appear to have beea almost 
in a state of barbarism. Eren, however, so late 
as the expedition of the emperor Seyenis, in 
A. D. 207, they are believed to have been stiU 
naked ; their necks and waists were rudely de^ 
corated vrith lar^e rings or chains of iron, and 
their bodies marked with those various figures, 
and those stains qf woad or blue, which are 
probably better known and remembered thaa 
any other characteristics of the ancient Britons. 
Their being without garments, however, is con- 
jectured to have arisen rather from pride in the 
figures delineated upon their bodies, than from 
any want of the materials or ignorance of dress. 
Of these ornamental punctures or tattooing, it 
may be observed, some resemblance is certainly 
to be found in the tattooing common among the 
South Sea Islanders ; and it is curious to reflect, 
that whilst the tattooed head of a New Zealand 
chief was regarded as a wonder when exhibited 
in London, not many years since, few admirers of 
its ingenuity were aware that such had been the 
aboriginal decoration of their own countrymen 
many ceutiAries previously. In Britain, they were 
esteemed the bravest men who best supported 
the operation of tattooing, received the deepest 
punctures, and had the greatest number of figures, 
with the finest display of paint, upon their 
bodies. It has been supposed that these deep* 
rations first gave name to the piratical nation of 



the Picts, (from the Latin picii, or painted,) used 
1>y the Romans; but other authorities refer the 
term to different origins. 

To sum up thus far, it may be observed, that 
the Roman dress was not adopted in Britain 
until about the time of Julius Agricola; and, a 
remark by Fosbroke will not be out of place 
here : that the costumes of all the ancient nations 
lie in a small compass ; in tunics, with togas, 
or similar external coverings, preserved in the 
Highland plaids, or cloaks, or mantles, fillibegs, 
breeches, pantaloons, or trowsers, and no stock- 
ings. One peculiarity, it is asserted, apper* 
lained to this island. The British ecclesiastics 
are said to have invented a new tonsure, formed 
by ynerely shaving the head down to a level with 
the ears, and letting the rest of the hair grow*. 

Our records now assume chronological order; 
t^lthough habits, not fashions of the same habits 
at various periods, can only be noticed. The 
latter defy verbal description; but the former 
are given in language, intelligible by reference to 
modern forms and denominations. 

The males of the eighth century are distin* 
guished by shirts, tunics, long and short, (the 
latter giving place to the eountry man's smock- 
frock); surcoats, or sleeved gowns; cloaks or 
mantles; conical caps; shoes, slit down the 
middle, or on each side; a sort of stockings ; 
forked beards ; and hair mostly parted on the 
middle of the head. Shoes, supposed to be of 
* Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, p. 837. 
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it is two feet seven ioehes. It was formerly 
used as a test for ascertaining what dogs kept 
within the forest should suffer expeditation. If 
a dog could be drawn through the stirrup, he 
was to undergo this operation to disqualify him 
for the pursuit of deer. Expeditating means 
cutting off* three claws of each of the fore feet to 
prevent their running. 

To return to the early caparisoning of horses ; 
bridles hung with bells were not uncommon, to 
beguile the tedium of long journeys, and to give 
warning to travellers coming in at opposite di- 
rections; this custom being of chivalrous origin. 
We likewise read of Athelstan receiving valuaUe 
presents of running horses, with their saddles 
and bridles studded with gold. 

The practice of shoeing horses is supposed to 
have been introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror; and it is believed that Henry 
de Ferrers, who came over with William, and 
whose descendants still bear in their arms six 
horseshoes, received that surname from being 
entrusted with the inspection of the farriers; 
ferriere (from ferrum, iron), signifying in French, 
a bag of instruments used in the shoeing of 
horses. It is still more certain that many smiths 
came over with the Norman army; but, that 
shoeing horses was known in Fngland before 
the Conqueror's time, is proved by the historical 
fact, that Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, (at pre- 
sent the property of the duke of Portland), was, 
before the Conquest, held by an old Saxon tenant. 
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by the service of shoeing the king's palfrey on 
all four feet, and with the king's nails, as oft as 
the king should lie at his manor of Mansfield ; 
and, if he should lame the palfrey, then he 
should give the king another palfrey of four 
marks price. 

The convenience of these equipments was 
doubtless experienced in the journeys or '' pro- 
gresses," as they are called, of our sovereigns, 
among their loyal subjects. Our Anglo-Saxon 
kings and queens used to travel about with much 
pomp; and, presents in money for travelling ex- 
penses, were even made to sovereign princes. 
Incomplete must have been the requisites £or such 
jouitieys, when compared with the locomotion of 
our time, when the facilities for travelling have 
almost exhausted the invention of art. Probably, 
the two most active of these royal travellers 
were Elizabeth and James I., the items of whose 
*' progresses" have filled many a huge volume: 
and there is scarcely a town of great antiquity 
in England that has not some memorial of Eliza- 
beth's visits. Such were fitting occasions for 
certain repairs of the church and restoration of 
public buildings, for which purpose the nobles 
often gave sums of money; while the royal 
visit was also a season of festivity, and thousands 
of hearts, poor in this world's wealth, but rich 
in loyal gratitude, were made to rejoice by the 
regal bounty, filling the hungry with good things, 
and sending them to their homes and hearths, 

R 
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thin plate of crystal. This covers a kind of 
outline representation, of a half-length male 
tigure, with a grave countenance, wrought upon 
the area within. His head is somewhat inclined 
to the right, and in each hand is a sceptre, or 
rather lily, the flowers of which rise above the 
shoulders, but are joined at the bottom. On 
the reverse of the jewel, upon a thin plate of 
gold, (retained in its place by the purpled border,) 
on a matted ground, is alarger4ily, the stalk and 
leaves rising from a bulbous root, and the upper 
part expanding into three flowers, not ungrace^ 
fully disposed. 

The reader may be surprised at so curious a 
specimen of art in these early times; but it must 
be recollected that Asser, in his life of the king, 
states that when Alfred had secured peace to 
his subjects, he resolved to extend among them 
a knowledge of the arts ; for which purpose he 
collected, '* from many nations, an almost in- 
numerable multitude of artificers, many of them 
the most expert in their respective trades." 
Among the workmen were not a few who 
wrought in gold and silver; and who, acting under 
the immediate instructions of Alfred, " incom* 
parably executed'' (so Asser) many things with 
those metals. In accordance with the inscrip^ 
tion on the jewel itself, therefore, which records 
the name and command of Alfred, we can hardly 
err in referring this unique production to the 
time of that illustrious monarch. That art had 
made great advances among the Anglo-Saxons 
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at this period may also be implied from the mis- 
sionaries sent to convert the people to Christi^mity, 
ia 785, declaiming against the general luxury of 
the nation in dress, and affirming that those gar- 
ments which were adorned with very broad studs, 
and the images of worms, announced the coming 
of Antichrist 

A curious old sandal supposed to belong to 
this period, or somewhat earlier, is represented 
in the annexed cut; for sandals were among the 
early, but not the later,. Anglo-Saxons. It ia 
made of leather, partly gilt, and variously co- 
loured, and belonged to the left foot of the 
wearer ; so that, if other evidence could not be 
adduced, this is proof that '' rights and lefts" 
are only a very old 
fashion revived. 
The age of this 
sandal is not de- 
terminable; but, it 
may be observed 
that a sandal was 
the ancient means 

of securing the feet of travellers from the hardness 
of the country passage ; and consisted of nothing 
else but a sole, either of leather or wood, to 
which were made fast two or three ties or latches, 
which were buckled on the top of the foot ; and 
in the better sort, these latches were embroidered 
and set with stones : of this kind the sandal in 
the cut is supposed to have originally been. 

The costume of the Danes resembled that of 
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the Anglo-Saxons ; only die former were greater 
beaux: their tunics were embroidered in the 
collars and borders, and their hair dressed in 
rolls or waves* In the Danish female dresses 
were a short kirtle hanging to the knees, braided 
hair, golden bracelets, rings, girdles, and tcmguea 
or necklaces. The materials of these dresses 
were cloths, silks, and velvets, which were pro- 
cored either from Spain, or from the Mediter- 
ranean, by plundering the Moors. Furs and 
fringes were also used for lining and decorating 
these habits. A loose roch, or tunics, with 
brochs, or trousers, and pointed shoes, or bus-* 
kins of skin, were the general, mariner-like gar<- 
ments of the common Danish people, who were 
devoted to the sea. 

From the commencement of the ninth century 
to the arrival of the Normans, in 1006, we find 
our male ancestors habited in drawers, trousers, 
tunics, cloaks; felt, woollen, and skin hats or 
caps; stockings or leg-bandages, boots or busr 
kins; and gloves, presumed to have been un-» 
known in England before the close of the tenth 
century. The costume of the females differed 
only in the fashion from the preceding era, with^ 
the exception of clogs, or shoes with wooden 
soles *. 

One of the most striking alterations introduced 
by the Normans was the discontinuance of 

* It may be as well to explain that all Dotice of armour 
is purposely omitted, from its not strictly belonging to 
domestic dress. ■ 
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wenrtDg beards. We have already spoken of 
the moustaches of the Anglo-Saxons, and in 
the Bayeux tapestry of the Norman conquest 
the Saxons are distinguished by wearing hair on 
the upper lip, while the Normans have none. 
One of the earliest acts of the council of Wil- 
liam I. was the prohibition of moustaches, and 
of beards generally *. 

The dress of the Anglo-Normans, from 1066 
to the end of the twelfth century differed little 
from that of the Anglo-Saxons. Hoods, hats, 
and scull-caps, tied under the chin ; short boots, 
long sharp-pointed shoes, and aprons, with bibs 
and tuckers for workmen, as now used in many 
trades, occur. The females adopted the surcoat, 
i. e. a cloak extremely short, sometimes with 
long, unsightly pocketing sleeyes. The hair of 
the matrons was enclosed in a net or caul, and 
a kind of coronet was worn over the kerchief. 
The nobles and gentry wore long and close 
gowns to the feet, with embroidered edges ; and 
a long hooded cloak buckled over the breast." 
Girdles embroidered and set with jewels, con- 
fined the close gown ; and the stockings were of 
fine and costly cloth. 

♦ For more than a century, the Anglo-Normans "wore 
no hair on their faces ; and it is said to have been an 
exception to this castom which first introduced the name 
of Algernon into the Percy family; since William de 
Percy, who attended Robert Duke of Normandy to Pa- 
lestine, in 1006, received the surname of Alsgernons, or 
William with the whiskers.— TAowwon'* Illustrations qf 
the History itf Great Britain. 
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The novelties of Anglo-Norman habits, in the 
thirteenth century, were the tabard, and super- 
totus, or over-ail. The tabard is well known to 
be like a herald*s coat, such as is worn by the 
king's heralds, on state occasions, in the present 
day : it is a sleeveless garment, consisting of 
only two pieces, hanging down, one before, the 
other behind, the sides being left open. The 
over-all was worn as a great coat, whence that 
term is now applied to certain parts of outer 
dress : it was a loose shirt without sleeves, with 
a slit for one arm only. The garments of the 
women differed but in fashion and name from 
those of the preceding era. The wimple was a 
sort of hood, which covered not only the head 
and shoulders, but was brought round under the 
chin, and concealed the whole of the throat. 
The gorget, at the close of the thirteenth century, 
was a neck-covering, poked up by pins above 
the ears, so that the head seemed to be within 
a fork. Flowers, fresh from the garden or field, 
or dried, or wrought by goldsmiths, in chaplets, 
now appear. As a summary it may be said that 
in the thirteenth century, mantles or puckered 
cloaks, and copes, or gowns sitting close, witln 
out sleeves or arm-holes gave way, in both sexes, 
to long robes or gowns. Women's dresses, at 
least abroad, fitted the body at top and enlarged 
towards the bottom; and the men, following a 
similar fashion, seemed to wear petticoats. Caps 
like coronets first appear. Queens and prin- 
cesses at this time wore coronets over the veil 



or h0od ; ladies of inferior rank beneath. The 
surco}, which Strutt calls a corset, and wa» a 
sort of boddice or stays worn over the rest of 
the dress, first appears in this era. A marked 
distinction of this century was in short dresses, 
elcept in the army, or during field sports, being 
confined to the lower ranks. 

The extravagance of dress and fashion in the 
thirteenth century has not been overrated by 
contemporary writers. Matthew Paris states 
that at the marriage of the eldest daughter of 
Henry III. with Alexander III. of Scotland, in 
1251, the king of England was attended, on the 
day of the ceremonial, by one thousand knights, 
uniformly dressed in silk robes, and the next day 
the same knights appeared in new dresses no 
less splendid and expensive ; and, in a following 
reign, it is stated that Sir John Arundel had no 
fewer than fifty-two complete suits of cloth of 
gold, a costly materia], which is now scarcely 
known in Europe, save in coronation pageants*, 
and rarely in theatrical dresses. In a Close 
Roll, dated November 2, 1262, Edward of 
Westminster is ordered to give directions with- 
out delay, for a cloth to be made twelve feet in 
length and six feet in breadth, the field to be 
studded with pearls, and on all parts of the cloth 
to be designs from the Old and New Testament ; 
but ho intimation is given of the purpose for 
which this superb cloth was intended. • 

* The steps of the throne, at the coronation of their 
present majesties in 1831, were covered with this costly 
material. 
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The variety of fashions was so great in the 
fourteenth century, that, according to Strutt, 
nothing is definable, except a gown and petti- 
coat, cloaked, or smock-frock aspect; nothing 
assimilating coat, waistcoat, and breeches. In 
short, all were gowned, tunicked, tabarded, or 
cloaked ; the pantaloons were closed by tunics, 
turning up at the hips, and spencers buttoning in 
front without sleeves. The head-coverings were 
of the most fantastic forms, as wreathed, tur- 
baned, flapped, rolled, scull-capped, with or 
without brims, tied under the chin , &c. Daggers 
were worn round the neck, and hanging at 
the back, or upon the hips. Scarfs, or cloaks 
worn scarfwise, were also common ; and long- 
pointed shoes and shoulder-belts with bells were 
worn; the latter by per- 
sons of distinction, as 
in the cut. Shoes and 
stockings all in one 
were common, but dif- 
ferently coloured on 
each leg. Rustics and 
mechanics of this cen- 
tury only appear in tu- 
nics. The women wore 
bedgowns or jackets, 
rochets or sleeveless 
gowns, cloaks over 
gowns, bibs and aprons, corsets with petticoats^ 
boddices or outside stays, and head-coverings of 
infinite and indescribable forms ; the hair drawn 
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np behind ; and long-pointed shoes. The habit 
of a lady of high rank, in the fourteenth century, 
is shown in the an- 
nexied figure, wearing 
the surcol, or external 
corset. In this cen- 
tury also, females first 
appear with open bo- 
soms and the steeple 
head-dress, and the 
body costume Show^ 
ing the shape; the 
tunics of the women 
in the preceding cen^- 
tury being only reeved 
in at the waist. Perhaps the most costly item^ 
of dress in this century is a coat or robe of 
Richard II. which Holinshed tells us, cost thirty 
thousand crowns. 

• Some curious information from Strutt, respect' 
ing shirts, may be introduced here. By the 
Normans and Saxons, the> shirt could only be 
shown above the tunic collar, and that but by 
chiailce, since it would be hid by the mantlel 
Later, when tunics were exchanged for doublets 
and ^aistcoats^, they werfe madfe more open at 
the neck, and upon the bosOm; and the shirt- 
collars were displayed, Enriched with needle- 
work. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the doublets were cut add slashed, and nearly 
disjointed at th6 elbows, to show the fineness 
and whiteness of the shirts ; and in the succeed- 
ing century) the dress was so altered as to show 
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the shirt between the doublets and the ligatare 
of the breeches, 

The coxcombry of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries must not be spared ; since the clergy of 
the time in their pulpits, and the king in council, 
declaimed and decreed against its excesses. 
Thus, the beaux had their long-pointed shoes 
cut on the front with the rich tracery of a church* 
window, and the points fastened to their knees 
by gold and silver chains. Their habits were of 
innumerable colours, the beard was worn long, 
and the head was embroidered with figures of ani- 
mals, which, like lappets, buttoned beneath the 
chest, and were sometimes enriched with jewels. 
The females also wore as many colours as pos- 
sible ; petit caps were fastened on with cords ; 
and girdles with short swords hung before the 
stomach. 

In the fifteenth century, gowns became less 
frequent, and the skirts of the tunic more puckered. 
The sleeves were like those of bishops ; though 
few of our fair readers, and perchance once 
wearers of bishops' sleeves, are aware that they 
were fashion nearly three and a half centuries 
ago. The cloaks, or appendages to tunics, had 
large flaps. In this .century, the jacket, origi- 
nally the same as the doublet, differed mate- 
rially from it ; for, at this time, both were often 
worn together ; then the jacket served as an 
upper tunic, and, like the doublet, it eventually 
lost its proper name, and is now called a coat. 
The breeches or hose were tight, the sleeves of 
the doublets were pinked to show the shfirt, and 
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the men wore their hair very long, 
male habit of this cen- 
tury is shown in the 
cut. Strutt, however^ 
says, at the end of this 
century, the dress of 
the English was ex- 
ceedingly absurd and 
fantastical, so that it 
was difBcult to dis- 
tinguish one sex from 
the other. The men 
wore petticoats over 
their lower clothing ; 
their doublets were laced in front like a woman's 
stays, across a stomacher ; and their gowns were 
open in front, above and below the girdle. The 
coxcombry of the two preceding centuries was 
almost exceeded in the present. Beaux wore a 
boot on one leg, and a stocking on the other; 
and winter mantles, with sleeves that hung down 
to the ground, and licked up the dirt of the streets. 
The borders of these habits were frequently em- 
broidered with verses of Latin, hymns or psalms 
in gold, and the garment itself was sometimes of 
red and white silk. 

Among the female fashions were outer corsets 
or boddiced waists, and enormous trains to the 
gowns, which were discontinued for borders 
about the middle of the century. There were 
two peculiar head-dresses : one was the homed, 
of two elevations, like a heart in cards, with the 
bottom cut off, as shown on a monumental brass of 
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Maud, wife of John Fosbrok*, in Cranford Churcb, 
Northamptonshire ; this lady having been nurse to 
Ring Henry VI. The other extraordinary head- 
dress was the steeple- 
fashion, as shown in 
the subjoined figure of 
a lady of rank : so im- 
moderately high and 
broad was this head- 
gear worn, that we 
read of the doors of 
state apartments being 
raised and widened, 
in 1416^ that the head- 
dresses of the com- 
pany might have room 
to enter. The fabric was supported by a horn 
on each side, and from each top was suspended 
a silken streamer, which fluttered in the wind, 
or crossed the breast, and was tied to the arm. 

In this century should not, however, be for- 
gotten the common bonnet, t. e. one with shades 
over the cheeks, which now first appears. Shoes 
also were regularly manufactured, and the Cord- 
wainers' Company incorporated in 1410: the 
queen of Richard II. introduced the piked shoes, 
with chains, &c. and Edward IV. proclaimed 
that beaks of skin and boots should not exceed 
two inches in length, upon pain of cursing by 

* Ancestrix of the Rev. Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, 
to whose valuable incycloptedia of Antiquities we are 
indebted for matiy -of the leading facts of the present 
paper. 
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the clergy, and a fine of twenty shillings; and 
any cordwainer that " shod" any man or wo- 
man on the Sunday was to pay thirty shillings. 
The piked shoe next gave way to the rosette 
fastening. Ribands of every colour, except 
white, the emblem of the depressed house of 
York, were had in esteem ; but the red, like the 
house of Lancaster, held the pre-eminence ; thus 
denoting the antique origin of the rosette of our 
day, from the full-blown riband rose of the house 
of Tudor. Representations of ladies in huntings 
dresses at this period differ but little from the 
present riding-habit: one bears a bow in her 
hand and a quiver of arrows at her side, and 
another has a horn resembling a bugle, slung 
from the right shoulder across to the left side. 

Tn the sixteenth century, the men wore gowns, 
tight or easy boddices, with short skirts, close 
pantaloons, boots to the middle of the thigh, 
with linen tops turned down, cloaks, slashed 
doublets, puffed breeches, petticoat breeches, 
and the remarkable 
trunk sort. The fur- 
gown of this century 
is preserved in the 
livery-gown of the 
city of London. The 
slashed doublet and 
close pantaloons are 
represented in the an- 
nexed figure, from 
an old painting in 
St. George's Chapel, sixtbenth century. 

T 
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Windsor; the petticoat breeches in the next 
figure ; and the trunk hose in that of a man with 
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a falcon. The next figure represents another 
fashionable habit of 
this century. Soon 
after the accession of 
Henry VIII. the pet- 
ticoats were laid aside, 
and trouses, or close 
hose, (trousers,) fitting 
close to the limbs, were 
adopted. The doub- 
lets were puffed out 
with wadding above 
the shoulders, and the 
trunk breeches were 
padded to imitate the corpulence of the sovereign 
Henry VIII.; and from a note written about 
the thirty>third year of Elizabeth, it appears that 
early in that reign seats were fitted up, rather 
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hollowed out» to accommodate the nobles who 
were t* stuffed with hair like woolsacks." 

Although our limits will not allow the de- 
scription of the regal costumes of each century, 
that of Henry VIII, in the present must not be 
passed over. Many items of the wardrobe of 
this king are on record. Howell says that he 
wore, ordinarily, cloth hose, ei^cept there came 
from Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk stock- 
ings. King Edward, his son, was presented 
with a pair of the latter by Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
but that stockings were not only in use, but per- 
haps knit in this country, seems placed beyond 
doubt by this authentic household record : " 1533. 
25 H. 8. 7 Sept. — Peyd for 4 peyr of knytt- 
hose, viii<.T-1538. 30 H. 8. 3 Oct. — Two peyr 
of knytt-hose, i<." Fifty years later, the stock- 
ing-loom was invented in England, but its inge- 
nious originator. was driven to France by neglect. 
In another account of Henry's wardrobe are 
mentioned a hat of green velvet, embroidered 
with green silk lace, and lined with sarsnet ; and 
orange, yellow, and green velvet hats. Henry's 
favourite bonnet, and indeed that of the time, is 
3hown in Holbein's well known portrait of the king. 
Gloves were not unknown ; for Henry gave to one 
of the executors of his will, Sir Anthony Denney, 
a pair of gloves, and Queen Elizabeth gave to 
another of the same family, a pair of mittens * ; 

* These were purchased at the earl of Arran's sale in 
1759, the first for thirty-eight pounds seventeen shillings, 
the second for twenty-five pounds four shillings. 
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and the anecdote of Sir Thomas M ore's receiving 
a present of a pair of gloves, With forty pounds 
in angels » is too well known for quotation. The 
materials of Henry's wardrobe, as cloth of gold, 
furs, silks, and velvets, were rich and expensive. 
Hall, the chronicler, tells us that when Henry 
and his queen rode to the Tower, previous to 
their coronation, his grace wore uppermost a 
robe of crimson velvet, furred with ermine ; his 
jacket, or coat, of raised gold ; the placard em^ 
broidered with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, great 
pearls, '^ and other rich stones;'* and a great 
baudric about his neck of large bolasses. The 
queen wore embroidered white satin, her hair 
hanging down to her back, *' bewteful and goodly 
to behold, and on her hedde a coronal, set with 
many rich orient stones." Henry was a tyrant 
even in taste^ for he commanded his attendants 
and courtiers to poll their heads, and made laws 
to regulate the dresses of his subjects. Cloth 
of gold, or tissue, was reserved for the dukes 
and marquises; if of a purple colour, for the 
royal family. Silks and velvets were restricted 
to commoners of wealth or distinction ; but em- 
broidery was interdicted from all beneath an earL 
The pageantry of Henry's court was magnifi- 
cently increased by his adding to the number of 
the yeomen of the guards first established by 
Henry VII. upon the model of a somewhat 
similar band retained by Louis XI. of France. 
Their original number was fifty, which bluff 
Hal raised to six hundred, in white gaberdines 
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and caps ; they were archers, and distinguished 
themselves in the Battle of the Spurs. From 
this king it is thought that the yeomen derived 
the soubriquet of beef>eaters, through his trick 
upon the surfeit-sick abbot of Reading, when 
Henry, in the disguise of a yeoman, restored to 
the abbot his appetite for beef. Some have 
suggested buffetiers, from an old duty of guard- 
ing the beaufet, as an explanation of the nick- 
name; but the first ^eems more probable. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time, a portion of the yeomen 
were mounted : their serving the queen's dinner 
at Greenwich has been already referred to ; and 
it may be added, that when King George III. 
dined in private at the queen's palace, the 
yeomen carried up the dishes. The bow falling 
into disuse, was replaced by the arquebus and 
partizan, and at the demise of William III. all 
the yeomen took the partizan, as now carried. 
. One hundred men, besides officers, form the 
band; of these eight are ushers, four hangers, 
and two bedgoers. The functions of the usher are 
well known ; but it may not be so well remem- 
bered that the ancient services of the hangers and 
bedgoers was to hang with tapestry and fit up 
chambers for royalty, when princes travelled, 
or removed from palace to palace, and did not 
meet, at each stage, with the embellishments and 
comforts now made stationary, such as arras, 
canopies, bed-furniture, &c. Others were yeo- 
men of the tent ; and so late as 1743, when 
George II. was with the army in Germany, a 
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corps of yeomen armed with carbines, kept ward 
around the royal tent. It is erroneously sup- 
posed that the present dress of the yeomen is 
that of the reign of Henry VIII. — which is dis- 
proved by the '* white gaberdines and caps" just 
mentioned. The dress has continued unaltered 
since, at least, the reign of Charles II. ; and in 
the pageants of our time these stalworth persons 
of the yeomen, with their embroidered tunics, red 
stockings, party-coloured shoe-bows, stiff white 
ruff, black velvet caps with circlet of red, blue, 
and white riband knots, are much admired. 

As the yeomen formed Henry's foot guard, 
so the corps of gentlemen pensioners, first formed 
by this king were his cavaliers in complete har- 
ness with the knightly lance. The equipment of 
the band was, from the first, gorgeous; their 
horses being apparelled and trapped in cloth of 
gold, silver, and goldsmith's work. They did 
faithful service during the parliamentary war. 
They bore, when on dismounted duty in the pa- 
lace, an axe, which they retain to this day. Their 
original number was fifty, which Charles II. 
reduced to forty. The latest historical fact con- 
cerning the band occurs in 1745, when George II. 
issued the royal mandate for raising his standard 
on Finchley Common, an event admirably bur- 
lesqued in Hogarth's March to Finchley. The 
pensioners were then ordered to provide them- 
selves with horses and equipment to attend his 
majesty to the field. Their uniform has varied 
with the times. In 1557, it was green cloth 
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guarded with white ; the livery colours generally 
used by the Tudor family. It has been lately 
scarlet and gold, shaped after the prevalent 
military style. Battle-axes, with the offensive 
part diminished in size, and the shafts covered 
with crimson velvet, are an invariable appendage 
to their parade. The captain bears an ebony 
baton with a gold head ; the lieutenant, a similar 
baton with a silver head*. Lastly, the original 
name of the band has lately been revived by 
command of his present majesty ; and they are 
no longer called " Pensioners," but *' Gentlemen 
at Arms." 

Returning to our chronological notices, we 
find the female costume of the sixteenth cen* 
tury distinguished by long boddices, with or 
without skirts, or close-bodied gowns over 
them, with petticoats; and the celebrated far- 
dingale, an immense hooped petticoat, which 
was introduced from Spain, under Queen Mary. 
" The ladies," says Strutt, *< invented a kind of 
doublet, with high wings and puffed sleeves; 
and this costume was in full fashion at the be* 
ginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They 
also extended their garments from the hips" by 
rolls and pads, " and, in imitation of the trunk 
slops, introduced the stately fardingale. The 
splendour of the dresses consisted of jewels, 
velvets, fur trimmings, and cloth of gold ; and 
the dresses of persons of rank were usually 

. * Graphic and Historic Illustrator, 1832, 
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made of silk damask with under-hanging sleeyes 
embroidered with gold. The cut shows a countess- 
of the sixteenth cen- ^wy 

tury, in her barb and 
mourning-habit ; the 
barb being a sort of 
neckerchief, curtain, 
or Teil used at fune- 
rals, which was tied 
on above the chin in 
duchesses and count* 
esses ; in knights' 
wives under the 
throat; and in all 
others, (according to the sumptuary laws,) be- 
neath the gullet. 

About the middle of this century, or in 1543, 
pins were first brought from France, and used 
by Catherine Howard, queen of Henry VIIT. 
Before that time, both sexes used ribbons, loop- 
holes, laces with points and tags, clasps, hooks 
and eyes, and skewers of brass, silver and gold. 
Yet, at first, the pin was so ill made, that an act 
of parliament was passed, enacting that no pins 
should be sold unless they were double-headed, 
and had the " heddes soudered faste to the 
shanke of the pynne ;" but this interference had 
such an influence on the manufacture, that the 
public could obtain no supply of pins until the 
obnoxious act was repealed. Pins were formerly 
acceptable new year's gifts to the ladies : some- 
times they received composition in money ; and 
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hence allowances for their separate use were 
denominated pin-money. 

According to Stow, needles were first sold in 
Cheapside, in the reign of Queen Mary, where 
they were made by a native of Spain, who re- 
fused to divulge the secret of his art. It will 
be recollected that many Spanish artisans came 
over to England, on the marriage of Philip II. 
with Mary ; so that the needle is supposed to be 
of Spanish origin. Needles are, however, men- 
tioned a century and a half before Mary's reign, 
and a needle and thread had for ages been em- 
blems of thrift. Holinshed tells us, that when 
Henry V. Prince of Wales repaired to court to 
clear himself of the imputation of dissolute indo- 
lence, he wore a gown of blue satin, full of oilet 
holes, and at every hole a needle hanging by a 
silken thread in token of his careful remembrance 
of collegiate discipline. Again, in observance 
of a fanciful derivation of Egglesfield, the founder 
of Queen's College, Oxford, from aguille needle, 
and^/ thread, it had long been customary for the 
bursar of the college to give to each student, on 
New Year's Day, a needle and thread, saying 
at the same time, '*Take this, and be thrifty." 

The changes in head-dresses are next worthy of 
notices. The hood of the preceding century was 
now, in the sixteenth, exchanged for a coarse 
round felt hat, cap, or bonnet, with a single jewel 
in front for the men : Ben Jonson says, ''Ho- 
nour's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at 
all times," reminding us that the jewel was worn 
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in the hat in bis age. The women wore a plaia 
coif, composed of a roll and false hair or velyet 
bonnet; though* if they were maidens, the head 
was left, uncovered, and the hair, either hung 
down, or, was very simply braided. The head- 
dress of Ann Boleyn, in Holbein's celebrated 
portrait, is a chastely elegant illustration of this 
period. Under Edward YI. the covering of the 
head for men was a plain velvet cap, worn 
diagonally, and decorated with a jewel, and 
large ostrich feather; and Ben Jonson speaks 
of ** a beaver with a huge feather." Sir Thomas 
More, in his Utopia, seems to ridicule the orna^ 
ments upon hats: '' When the Anatolian am- 
bassadors arrived, the children seeing them with 
pearls in their hats, said to their mothers, ' See, 
mother! how they wear pearls and precioas 
stones, as if they were children again !' — * Hush,' 
returned the mothers, ' these are not the ambas-^ 
sadors, but the ambassadors' fools.'" 

Caps were worn in this century, not by choice 
but compulsion; for, in 1571, Elizabeth caused 
an act of parliament to be passed, in behalf of 
the trade of cappers, providing that all above the 
age of six years, (except the nobility and some 
others,) should on Sabbath days and holidays, 
wear caps of wool, knit and dressed in England, 
upon penalty of ten grouts; and this custom 
subsequently led to feuds among the wearers of 
black and blue caps. The most curious fashion 
of the head-dress in the reign of Elizabeth was, 
however, the lofty-crowned hat: one of the 
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earliest spei^imens has a high conical crown, and 
resembles the felt of the present day before it is 
shaped into a hat. Stubbs, a puritanical writer 
of this period,, describes the hats as sometimes 
sharp on the crown, like the spire or shaft of a 
steeple, a quarter of a yard above the crown of 
the bead ; others flat and broad in the crown, 
like the battlements of a house; another kind 
with round crowns, and black, white, russet, red» 
green, or yellow bands ; " never content with one 
colour or fashion two daies unto an ende." As 
the fashions are rare and strange, so is the stuff, 
as silk, velvet, tafiety, sarsnet, wool, and, which 
is more curious, " some of a certaine kind of 
fine haire. These they call bever hattes, of 
twentye, thirtye, or fortye shillings price, fetched 
from beyonde the seas ;" and some are not con- 
tent with these extravagant hats without ** a 
greate bunche of feathers, of divers and sundrie 
colours, peakyng on top of their heades." 

Perukes appear to have been introduced early 
in this century, since twenty shillings were paid 
for one for Sax ton, fool to Henry VIII. To- 
wards its close, or about the year 1595, the 
fashion became general of wearing a greater 
quantity of hair than was even the produce of a 
single bead, so that it was dangerous for any 
child to wander, as women enticed such as had 
fine locks into by-places, and there cut them 
off. Stow informs us that women's periwigs were 
first brought into England soon after the above 
date. It woujd, however* be impossible to 
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enumerate the fasbions of wearing tbe hair at 
this period; for Stubbs, after saying there are 
no finer fellows under the sun than barbers, 
speaks of the French, Spanish, Dutch, and 
Italian cuts; new and old cuts; bravado and 
mean fashions ; gentlemen's, common, court, and 
country cuts. 

Stockings in the wardrobe of Henry YIII» 
have been mentioned; as also, a pair of long 
Spanish silk hose, (the term hose often in- 
cluding breeches, stockings, and shoes, in one 
dress) sent to Edward YI. as a rarity. Knit 
silk stockings, made in England, were first pre- 
sented to Elizabeth, who refusing to wear any 
cloth hose afterwards, they came into vogue. 
An apprentice soon after borrowed a pair of knit 
worsted stockings made at Mantua, and then 
made a pair like them, which he presented to 
the Earl of Pembroke; and these are the first 
worsted stockings known to be knit in England^* 
Mary Queen of Scots, at her execution, wore 
stockingsof blue worsted, clocked smd edged at 
the top with silver, and under them another pair 
of white. Stubbs says that the women's stock- 
ings, generally, consisted of silk, jamsey, wors* 
ted, crewel, or at least of fine yarn, thread^- or 

* The origin of worsted is thus explained in a note to 
Hallam's History of the Middle Ages, Blomefield, the 
historian of Norfolk, thinks that a colony of Flemings 
settled as early as the reign of Henry II. at Worsted, a 
village in that county, and immortalized its name by 
their manufacture. It soon reached Norwich, though 
not conspicuously till the reign of Edward I. 
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doth of all colours^ and with clocks, open 
seams, &c. 

Stubbs describes cork shoes, or pantofles 
(slippers) as bearing up their wearers two inches 
or more from the ground; as of various colours, 
Taised, carved, cut, or stitched; as frequently 
made of velvet, embroidered ; and when fastened 
with strings, covered with enormous and valuable 
roses of ribands curiously ornamented. It is 
remarkable, that, as in the present age, both 
shoes and slippers were worn shaped after the 
right and left foot** Shakspeare describes his 
smith as 

Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 

The introduction of gloves has already been 
incidentally mentioned ; but perfumed and em- 
broidered gloves were first brought into England 
by Edward, earl of Oxford ; he presented a superb 
pair of them to Queen Elizabeth, who was so 
pleased with them, that she sat for her portrait 
with them on her hands. Such gloves became, 
of course, highly fashionable, but those pre* 
pared in Spain were soon found to excel in scent 
all others ; and we find a commission given by 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton to Sir Thomas Cha- 
loner, ambassador in Spain : '' I pray you, good 
my lord ambassador, send me two pair of per- 
fumed gloves, perfumed with orange flowers and 

* This is corroborated by the old saiidal at page 26&. 
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jasmin, the one for my wife^s hand, the other for 
my own." 

It mast not, however, be concealed that the 
changes in dress, especially during the reign of 
Elizabeth, baffle the minuteness of chroniclers, 
and would tire the reader. An anecdote, illus- 
trative of this fact, is recorded, and which, if not 
true, is an epigrammatic satire upon the follies of 
the time. A courtier in the above reign was de- 
sirous of having correct paintings of the costume 
of every nation in the world. The artist was 
puzzled when he came to illustrate the English : 
so he drew a naked native, with a bale of cloth 
at his feet on one side, and a pair of scissors on 
the other, and underneath the following lines 
were inscribed : — 

I am an Englishman, and I stand here, 
And I don't know what clothes I will wear ; 
Now I will have this, now I will have that, 
Now I will have I don't know what. 

Nevertheless, the following items from a will, 
dated 1573, furnish some idea of the wardrobe of 
a country gentleman of that period, and denote 
that clothes were then of such value as to be left 
as legacies. '* I give unto my brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sheney my best black gown guarded and 
faced with velvet, and my velvet cap; also I 
will unto my brother Thomas Marcal my new 
shepe coloured gown, guarded with velvet and 
faced with cony ; also I give unto my son Tyble 
my sherte gown faced with wolf, and laid with 
Billement lace; also I give unto my brother 
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Cowper my other short gown, faced with fox 
(skin); also I give unto Thomas Walker my 
nightgown faced with cony, with one lace also, 
and my ruddy coloured hose ; also I give unto 
my man Thomas Swaine my doublet of canvas 
that Forde made me; also I give unto John 
Wyldinge a cassock of shepes colour edged 
with pouts skin ; also I give unto John Wood- 
syle my doublet of fruite canvas and my hose 
with fryze bryches; also I give unto Strowde 
my fryze jerkin with silke buttons ; also I give 
Symonde Bisshoppe the smyth my other fryze 
jerkin with stone buttons ; also I give to Adam 
Ashame my hose with the frendge (fringe) and 
lined with crane-coloured silk, which gifts I will 
to be delivered immediately after my decease." 
* Yet the glories of this era were ruffs, tip- 
pets, stays''^, and stomachers. The most cha- 
racteristic of these features of costume was the 
ruff of plaited linen, or cambric, round the neck 

* Stays originated in the corset, chanf^ed into the 
boddice, a sort of sleeveless waistcoat, quilted, having 
slips of whalebone between the quiltings. An ancient 
perquisite belonging to the queen consort of these realms 
was, that on the taking of a whale on the coasts, it 
should be divided between the king and queen; the 
head only becoming the king's property, and the tail the 
queen*s. The reason of this whimsical distinction, as 
assigned by our ancient records, was to furnish the 
queen's wardrobe with whalebone. This is altogether 
a vulgar error ; for the head furnishes what is impro* 
perly termed whale6<me, consisting of plates of baleen, 
hanging like fringe from the palate, to strain the water, 
which the whale takes into its large mouth, and retain 
the small animals on which it subsists. 
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and wrisU, which now spread into its greatest 
siie and capacity. The materials, or lawns and 
cambrics, bad been introduced here by Dutch 
merchants, who retailed those articles in ells, 
yards, &c. : for, not one shopkeeper in forty 
durst buy a whole piece. The queen's ruff's 
were previously of fine Holland ; yet, after lawn 
and cambric had been introduced, none in £ng* 
land could tell how to starch them; and they 
were supported out on every side by pieces of 
ivory, wood, or gilt metal, called poking sticks. 
About this time, the art of starching was brought 
from Flanders; and in 1504, the wife of Wil- 
liam Boonen, the queen's coachman, starched 
for the whole court Soon after, starching 
was publicly taught in London, by a Flemish 
woman, named Mistris Dinghen Yanden Blasse; 
her usual price for teaching the art itself being four 
or five pounds, with twenty shillings additional for 
showing how '* to seeth the starch." Then lawn 
ruffs were worn by people, so strange and finical, 
that " ruffs made of spiders web" became a scofif 
or by-word. But the fashion lay in the starch as 
well as the ruff": of the former there were five 
colours, the most fashionable of which was yellow 
starch, invented by Mrs. Turner, who was con^ 
cerned in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
for which she was hanged at Tyburn ; she would 
die in a yellow ruff", of her own invention ; which 
made yellow starch so odious, that it imme- 
diately went out of fashion. 

The rapier or tuck, contemporary with the 
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mSt WM iatrodnced from France about the year 
I687y and was worn in dances. We are assured 
that coxcombry in the rapier and ruff ran very 
high ; and that some beaux actually introduced 
long swords and high ruffs, which approached 
the royal standard. This roused the jealousy of 
the queen, who appointed officers to break every 
man's sword, and to clip all ruffs, which were 
beyond a certain length and height. 

The sumptuousness, if not good taste, of 
Queen Elizabeth in all that relates to personal 
ornament is well known, and accounts for her 
ms^esty's perpetual interference with the costume 
of her age. In our times, the only opportunities 
for royal taste in these matters is in the regula* 
tion of army clothing, and the dresises of a draw* 
ing-room and levee. Elizabeth, at her death., 
left no less than three thousand different habits 
in her wardrobe, sufficient to stock any theatre. 
It is, therefore, strange that there is such uni- 
formity of dress in the portraits of the queen. 
That ill which her majesty went to St. Paul's 
Cathedral to return thanks for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, is, perhaps, one of the most 
characteristic costumes of any age or country: 
its magnificent ruff rising nearly to the ears is 
the finest specimen of that superb appendage, 
the intertwining of pearls, &c. in the hair, and 
the large pendent jewels on the neck, and the 
Auper latticework of pearls over the whole dress, 
are almost exclusively associated with our ideas 
of the personal decoration of the virgin queen. 

U 
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The great number of the qoeen's dresses is 
explained by the affectation of her majesty and 
the court of wearing by turns the costume of 
ail the nations of Europe. This may be partly 
traced to the practice of importing articles of 
dress from those nations, and that of employing 
foreign tailors in preference to native ones ; and 
partly, to the taste for travelling, which, since 
the revival of letters, had become very preva- 
lent among the young nobility and gentry of 
England. 

Although, as has been already mentioned, 
the progre»»es of Elizabeth endeared her Bia- 
jesty to some of her people, they served to 
alienate the affections of others. Her nobles 
found themselves heavily burthened by the long 
and frequent visits which she paid them at their 
country-seats, attended sdways by a long retinue* 
Custom also required of them certain contribu- 
tions to her jewelry and wardrobe, under the 
name of new years' gifts, and on all occasions 
when they had favours, or even justice to ask. 
at her hands. Jewels, trinkets, and rich robes 
were abundantly supplied to her majesty from 
this source ; and even sets of body linen worked 
with black silk round the bosom and sleeves, 
were regarded as appropriate offerings from 
peers of the realm to the maiden queen. We 
likewise find her majesty accepting from her lord- 
keeper, on a visit to him at Kew, *' at her first 
lighting a fine fan garnished with diamonds, 
valued at four hundred pounds at least. After 
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dinner, in her privy chamber, he gave her a fair 
pair of virginals, in her bedchamber, he pre- 
sented her with a fine gown and a juppin ; and 
to grace his lordship the more, she of herself 
took from him a fork, a spoon, and a salt, of fair 
agate." 

Through the fondness of Elisabeth for the 
chase, we obtain a glimpse of the hunting costume 
of her period. Thus, when the queen went to 
bunt the hart in Enfield Chase, twelve ladies in 
white satin attended her on their ambling pal- 
freys, and twenty yeomen clad in green. At 
the entrance of the forest she was met by fifty 
archers in scarlet boots, and yellow caps, armed 
with gilded bows; one of whom presented to 
her a silver-headed arrow winged with peacocks' 
feathers. 

In Bohun's Character of Queen Elizabeth are 
the following characteristics of her majesty's 
love of dress : ''She loved a prudent and mode* 
rate habit in her private apartment, and conver- 
sation with bfit own servants; but, when she 
appeared in public she was ever richly adorned 
with the most valuable clothes; set off again 
wkh much gold, and jewels of inestimable value ; 
and on such occasions she even wore high shoes, 
that she might seem taller than indeed she was. 
The first day of the parliament she would appear 
in a robe embroidered with pearls, the royal 
crown on her head, the golden bail in her left 
hand, and the sceptre in her right. In the fur*- 
nitnre of her palaces she ever affected magnifi- 
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cence and an extraordinary splendour. She 
adorned the galleries with pictures by the best 
artists; the walls she covered with rich tapes* 
tries. She was a true lover of jewels, pearls, 
all sorts of precious stones, gold and silver plate, 
rich beds, fine coaches and chariots, Persian 
and Indian carpets, statues, medals, &c, which 
she would purchase at great prices. Hampton 
Court was the most richly furnished of all her 
palaces; and here she had caused her naval 
victories against the Spaniards to be worked in 
tine tapestries and laid np among the richest 
pieces of her wardrobe. When she made any 
public feasts, her tables were magnificently 
served, and many side- titles adorned with rich 
plate. At these times many of the nc^iiity 
waited on her at table. She made the greatest 
displays of her regal magnificence when foreign 
ambassadors were present. At these times she 
would also have vocal and instrumental music 
during dinner, and after dinner, dancing." 

Elizabeth followed her father's example in 
restricting dress by law ; though, it must be ac- 
knowledged, with greater show of justice than 
the capricious Henry. In 1559, the queen 
issued a proclamation to check that prevalent 
excess in apparel, which was felt as a serious 
evil at this period; when the manufactures of 
England were in so rude a state that almost 
every article for the use of ^ higher classes 
was imported from Flanders, France, or Italy, 
in exchange for raw commodities, or perhaps for 
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money. That the excess and pride of the age 
met witli rebuke from the pulpit has been proved 
by reference to Stubbs, the satirist of contem-^ 
porary abuses ; and, Bishop Pilkington, another 
warm polemic of this time, reproves '^ fine-fin- 
gered rufflers, with their sables about their necks, 
corked slippers, trimmed buskins, and warm 
mittons." " These tender Parnels," he says, 
" must have one gown for the day, another for the 
night; one long, another short; one for winter, 
another for summer; one furred through, an- 
other but faced ; one for the work-day, another 
for the holiday ; one of this colour, another of 
that; one of cloth, another of silk, or damask. 
Change of apparel ; one afore, dinner, another at 
after ; one of Spanish fashion, another of Turkey. 
And to be brief, never content with enough, but 
always devising new fashions and strange. Yea, 
a ruffian will have more in his ruff and his hose 
than he should spend in a year ; he which ought 
to go in a russet coat, spends as much on ap- 
parel for him and his wife, as his father would 
have kept a good house with." 

Of the splendour of Elizabeth's courtiers, many 
minute portraits are preserved to us, in the pages 
of historians and on the canvas of painters^ One 
of the most superb is that of the gallant Raleigh ; 
although when he threw his plush cloak for the 
queen to walk on, his wardrobe probably could 
not furnish another garment of that description. 
From a letter in the Bodleian library we learn 
that the best portrait of Baleigh represents him 
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of the seventeenth century, in a white satiii 
doublet, all embroidered with rich pearls about 
his neck. The writer, who saw this portrait at 
Mr. Raleigh*s, at Downton says,^' The old ser- 
vants have told me, that the pearls were near as 
big as the painted ones. I heard my cousin 
Witney say that he saw him in the Tower. He 
had a velvet cap laced, and a rich gown and 
trunk hose." 

The changes of costume in the seventeenth 
century, were not so much in habits as in 
fashions of the same habits. The mate dress 
was chiefly a variation of the rich style brought 
into England by Philip on his marriage about 
lifty years previously; as the close ruff, the 
doublet which fitted exactly and stiffly under 
the chio, and the short Spanish cloak. Under 
James I. this habit was chiefly worn of black, 
with large trunk hose, a Spanish rapier, and a 
hat with a lofty conical crown, and a band of 
twisted silk^ frequently decorated with jewels. 
The chief singularity was the trunk breeches, 
which continued in high fashion throughout this 
and the succeeding reign. In court dresses, 
especially those of men, the extravagance was 
such as no succeeding times have attempted to 
emulate: King James, amongst other weak- 
nesses, having a childish admiration of what, in 
the parlance of the time, was called bravery, or 
draining the cofiers of his nobles for the most 
frivolous purposes. His favourites could scarcely 
satisfy his demands upon them for splendour and 
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vaiiety in their personal decorations; and the 
common phrase of << a man's wearing his estate 
upon his back," hyperbolical as it sounds iu 
modern ears, could scarcely be called an exagge- 
ration at a time when a court suit of the Duke 
of Buckingham's was estimated at eighty thou- 
sand pounds *. Rainbow ruffs were one of the 
glories of the female dress in this reign ; as we 
gather from a sermon preached at Whitehall, 
before the king, on Twelfth Day, 1607—8; the 
text being from Proverbs, xxxi. 14. — '*She is 
like a merchant's ship, she bringeth food from 
afar;" and the grand object of the preacher's 
discourse was to trace the points -of resemblance 
between a woman and a ship, as the following 
extract will show : ** But of all qualities, a 
woman must not have one quality of a ship, and 
that is too much rigging ;" and then the preacher 
proceeds to censure '* her French, her Spanish, 

* The furniture aud internal decorations of this period 
were also very splendid. " Foreign artists of consider- 
able eminence were employed to paint walls, staircases, 
and ceilings with figures and arabesques, and collections 
of pictures began to be formed. Fine carving and gild- 
ing were bestowed on various articles of furniture; and 
with such profusion were the richest materials brought 
into use, that state-beds of gold and silver tissue, em- 
broidered velvet, or silk damask fringed with gold ; 
silk carpets from Persia ; toilets covered with orna- 
mental pieces of dressing plate ; tables of massy silver 
richly embossed with figures; and enormous cabinets 
elaborately carved in ebony, became the familiar orna- 
ments of the principal mansions."-— Jlfi9« Aikin*» Memoirs 
of Charles I. 
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aod her foolish fashions, her plnmes, her fannes; 
and a silken vizard, with a ruff like a sail, yea^ 
a ruff like a ratn6otr, with a feather in ber cap 
like a flag in her top, to tell which way the wind 
wiU blow." 

The beards and whiskers of the male sex had 
become universal in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
the former were sometimes worn trimmed to a 
point hanging down at the division of the ruff. 
By the time of Charles I., however, the hair was 
worn longer, and the mouth stood in the centre 
of a triangle formed by the moustaches and 
pointed beard; as was witnessed a few years 
since upon opening the coffin of Charles I. at 
Windsor, when the severed head of the king was 
found with '' the pointed beard perfect — the 
shape of the face was a long oval — many of the 
teeth remained — the hair was thick at the back 
of the head, and in appearance nearly black— • 
that of the beard being of a redder brown "^.^ 
The dress of a whole length portrait ^f Charles 
is thus described : he wore a falling band, green 
doublet, the armpits towards the shoulder wide 
and slacked; zig-zag turned up ruffles; very 
long green breeches (like a Dutchman's) tied far 
below the knee, with long yellow ribands, red 
stockings, green shoe- roses, and a short red 
cloak lined with blue, with a star on the shoul- 



* Charles is said to have worn earrings at his exe- 
cution. 
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der*. By the broad seal of Charles II. date 
1653, it appears that the king wore loog hair 
and whiskers ; and from prints of the same date, 
that he sometimes wore a large cravat, and at 
other times a long falling band, with tassels: 
his raffles were large, his doublet short, bis boots 
were also short, with large tops, his hair long, 
with a lock on the right side much longer than 
the rest. Black stockings were first introduced 
into England hj Henrietta, queen of Charles I. : 
he was the first male who wore black silk stock- 
ings in England, and Charles II. seldom wore 
any other. 

The ruff was worn some time after the acces- 
sion of Charles I. but it had almost universally 
given place to the falling band, and collars of 
rich point-lace, large and hanging down on the 
shotitders, held by a cord and tassel at the neck, 
when Vandyck was in England, as numerous 
portraits painted by him testify. The principal 
habits were vests and cloaks of velvet, or silk 

* The prevalence of foreign fashions about this period 
is shown in the following lines, from a comedy by Ben 
Jonson, acted in the year 1631, enumerating the ele- 
gancies of a beau of that age : 

I would put on 
The Savoy chain, — about my neck the ruff. 
The cuffs of Flanders : then the Naples hat, 
With the Rome hat-band and the Florentine agate. 
The Milan sword, the cloak of Genoa, set 
With Brabant buttons, all my given pieces ; 
My gloves the natives of Madrid. 
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damask, short trousered breeches, terminating 
in stuffed rolls and 
fringes, and very rich 
boots, with large pro- 
jecting lace tops, under 
the calf of the leg; the 
points which formerly 
hung about the waist 
being now dangling 
at the knees, as in the 
annexed figure, which 
also shows the broad 
and feathered hat of the 
same period. The suc- 
ceeding figure is in 
the breeches, doublet, 
cloak, and turned- 
down laced shirtcollar. 
The female dresses 
were rather elegant 
than splendid, and 
were characterised 
sometimes by a sort 
of gorget ruff, stand- 
ing up about the neck 
like a fan, and some- 
times by a falling ruff, 
of very rich lace, hanging over the shoulders. 
Gowns with close bodies and tight sleeves were 
also worn ; the hair was, in general, most grace- 
fully, curled, with a plain braiding, or a few 
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fiowers. A lady of this period, with a tippet 
like a child's, over the 
shoulders is seen in 
the cut. Ladies also 
wore their hair curled 
like perukes, as well 
as interlaced with 
strings of pearls. £ar- 
rings,necklaces,hrace- 
lets, and other jewels, 
were also much worn ; 
and the arms and bo- 
soms were uncovered. 
Laced handkerchiefs 
resembling the large falling bands, worn by men, 
were also fashionable among the ladies; and 
this article of dress has been revived, and called 
a Vandyck, from its frequent occurrence in that 
painter's portraits. 

The civil wars and interregnum altered the 
national dress chiefly by the addition of armour 
for security in those troublous times, when hats 
were lined with plate iron to protect the wearers. 
The men usually wore long vests and cloaks of 
dark colours, with plain collars, called falling 
bands or turnovers. Puritanism forbad the 
females to wear lace, jewels, or braided hair; 
a severity in accordance with the puritanical 
anathema of dress. 

With the restoration of Charles II. appeared 
the first resemblance to the present costume of 
coats and waistcoats, then, however, generally 
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worn on the Continent The former were long 
and straight, having a long line of buttons dowe 
the front, pockets very low down in the skirts ; 
while the waistcoat bad large flaps and pockets. 
Full laced ruffles were worn loose at the wrists^ 
with Holland sleeves ; and a broad sword-belt of 
embroidered cloth was hung across the shoulders. 
The ladies' dresses now became extremely 
splendid, as if to compensate for their recent seve- 
rity ; the fashions of the head-dress, especially, 
were very fantastic. The bosom was in general co- 
vered only by lace, and frequently only by a pearl 
necklace ; whilst the hair was arranged in a style 
particularly elegant and luxurious. The portraits 
of the beauties of the court of Charles II. in 
Windsor CasUe are the best illustrations of the 
female costume of this period. This, however, 
had its enormities ; for we find the quaint old 
Cowley censuring the dress of the time by asking, 
" Is any thing more common than our ladies of 
quality to wear such high shoes as they cannot 
walk in without one to lead them? And a 
gown as long again as their body ; so that they 
cannot stir to the next room, without a page or 
two to hold it up?'* Yet, the citizens' wives ap- 
pear to have dressed with exemplary plainness, 
until about the year 1688, when it was observed 
that five hundred pounds given with a daughter 
sixty years back was esteemed a larger portion 
than two thousand pounds in those days. Gen- 
tlewomen were then considered well clothed in 
a serge gown, which a chambermaid would now 
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be ashamed of; and besides the great increase 
of rich clothes, plate^ jewels, and furniture, there 
were then one hundred coaches to one kept for- 
merly. These facts must be allowed to bespeak 
a remarkable improvement in the condition of 
the English people. 

To sum up a few of die habits to the end of 
the reign of James II. Beaver hats were in 
high repute, and by a record of 1663, appear to 
have been then called castors, a name revived by 
the vulgar in our time. In an old song of the 
fashions occurs the following : 

The Spftniard*8 constant to his block, 
The French inconstant ever ; 
But of all felts that may be felt, 
Give me your English beaver. 

Charles I. is pakited with a broad-brimmed 
middling high crowned hat, worn slouched on 
one side, with a large flaunting feather. The 
high-crowned hat kept in fashion till the time 
of Charles II., and the broad-brimmed hat, 
surrounded with feathers, contmued after the 
Revolution : yet we read of Charles wearing a 
greasy high-crowned steeple hat before the 
Restoration. Perukes were very fashionable 
towards the close of this century, and are called 
by a writer of the time, short bobs, heads of 
hair, and wigs with short locks and hairy crowns, 
and counterfeit hair — a custom *' contrary to our 
forefathers, who got estates, loved their wives, 
and wore their own hair." The judge's wig 
came into general fashion in this century ; and 
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Archbishop Tillotson wfts the first prelate who 
wore a wig, which then was not iHilike the na- 
tural hair, and worn without powder: bat the 
best illustrations of clerical wigs are in the por- 
traits of all the archbishops, from Laud to tiie 
present time, at Lambeth Palace : in these the 
gradual changes are well shown. Hatr-powder 
was introduced from France in this century: it 
was worn of various colours, an id>sardity only 
discontinued with the last century. The peruke 
of thick black hair, which had been introduced 
by Charles II. was still worn under William III. 
It was very long before, hung down in front, or 
rested upon the shoulders, though the colour was 
altered to suit the complexion; and combing 
these wigs at public places was an act of gal- 
lantry. The combs for this purpose were very 
large, of ivory or tortoiseshell, curiously orna- 
mented, and were carried in the pocket as con- 
stantly as the snuffbox ; whence our pocket-comb. 
At court, whilst walking in the Mall of St. James's 
Park, and in the boxes at the theatre, the beaux 
turned their wig curls over their fingers while in 
conversation. The ladies wore false locks and 
curls set on wires to make them stand out ; and 
a head-dress of the year 1668 very closely re- 
sembled one of the present day. Next was 
introduced the large head-dress of Ute hair 
strained over a toupee of silk and cotton wool, 
and carried up considerably more thaniiie length 
of the face, the whole being decorated with 
furbelows, and long lappets of Brussels or 
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point lace, banging from it. In a corresponding 
taste vere the very long waists of this period, 
with stomachers of velyet covered with jewels. 

Under the house of Stuart, the shoe-rose gave 
way to the shoe-string. The beaux of that i^e 
wore double laces of silk, tagged with silver: 
the inferior classes wore laces of plain silk, linen, 
or even a thong of leather: which last ** is still 
to be met with in the humble plains of rural life." 
Shoe-buckles, in size and shape resembling the 
horse-bean, were introduced at the Revolution. 
Flimsy Spanish leather-boots with spurs were also 
fashionable, and the beaux went in them to balls. 

The changes in costume in the eighteenth cen- 
tury will scarcely require such minuteness as the 
preceding eras, since the dress approximates with 
the time to our own fashions. Long wigs con- 
tinued in fashion, though tie wigs had become 
the high court dress, from the celebrated Lord 
Bolingbroke having tied his wig up at court in 
the reign of William and Mary ; upon which the 
queen observed he would ** soon come to court 
in his nightcap." The broad-brimmed hat being 
found inconvenient, one flap was made to lift up, 
and was placed either in front, or the back of 
the head; soon after two flaps were turned up, 
and in the reign of Queen Anne, the third flap 
was introduced, thus forming the complete 
cocked hat, which, in the middle of the last 
century, was considered as a mark of gentility, 
and as a distinction from the lower orders, who 
wore round hats. In 1672, the average breadth 
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of the brim was eix iaches: ^' Some wore ^leir 
bats open before, like a church spout, or a tin 
flour scale; some wore them sharper like the 
fiose of a greyhound: there was a military cock, 
and a mercantile cock; and while the beaux of 
St. James's wore their hats under th^r arms, 
the beaux of Morefields Mall wore theirs diago- 
nally over their left or right eye; sailors wore 
the sides of their hats uniformly tucked down to 
the crown, and looked as if they carried a triangu- 
lar apple pasty on their heads/' Buckles were 
worn at the knees and in the shoes till the close 
of the century : the large square plated buckle 
was the fon of 1781, and ladies covered ** their 
beautiful little feet with an enormous shield of 
buckle." In 1791, however, buckles weare dis- 
continued for shoe-strings : the late king (then 
prince of Wales) considerately endeavoured to 
turn the fashion by wearing buckliBs himself, and 
ordering his household to do the same ; but the 
royal example was not followed, strings became 
general, and a buckle was only to be found upon 
the foot of old age, from which it has almoat en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The inimitable pictures by Hogarth, in our 
National Gallery (and we hope, familiar to the 
reader), will furnish a better idea of the costume 
of the first half of the last century, than many 
pages of description ; and the portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds will supply the dress of the next 
forty years. That of Mrs. Moleswortb, by the 
latter artist, is distinguished for the matronly 
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grace and simplicity of costume ; in toupeed hair, 
neckerchief to the chin,, full richly-flowered silk 
gown, with large flowing sleeves trimmed with 
lace, and long worked stomacher. Recollectipn 
of the portraits of a few popular characters will 
aid the reader^ Thus, in that of Dr. Johnson, 
is the gigantic bpdy, the huge massy face, the 
brown coat, with large cuffs and metal sleeve 
buttons, (though Johnson wore plain wristbands 
when all gentlemen wore ruffles), the coat sleeve 
very wide,, showing his linen almost to his elbow ; 
the black worsted stockings; and the cut and 
bushy wig. 

The colours of the coats, at this time, were, 
probably, more various than their cut : Hogarth 
wore a sky-blue coat ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, a 
deep crimson; and Goldsmith's favourite coat 
was plum-colour. Reynolds's portrait of She- 
ridan is in a long-waisted formal blue coat, 
with large flapped white waistcoat; that of 
.George III. in a long skirted blue coat shows 
the old country gentleman ; and that of his son, 
the Prince of Wales, in blue coat, white waist- 
coat, buckskin breeches, and top-boots, shows 
the well-dressed young man of fashion of the same 
period. Cocked hats, richly trimmed with gold 
lace, and feathers horizontally, occur in Ho- 
garth's pictures and prints. Velvet and satin 
were the favourite material of court-dresses, 
which had jewel buttons : they were, sometimes 
trimmed with gold lace, when they rather re- 
sembled liveries of servants than the dresses of 
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masters. If to these we add the pigtaik, nlk 
bag, or well powdered bag wig» and gold or 
silver mounted cane, an enumeration, at least, of 
the principal characteristics of the costume of the 
last century will be nearly complete. 

The leading change in fashion from the last to 
the present century has been from cumbrous 
finery to tasteful elegance, so as to set off the 
beautiful symmetry of the female figure, rather 
than to overload it with ill-arranged drapery and 
superfluous ornament. Nothing can be more 
ludicrous than the hoop, which has been men- 
tioned as the courtly fashion of the last and 
even of the present century; for, it was not 
until the reign of the late king that the far- 
cical hoop was discarded from the English 
court-dress, and the rich material of the robe 
allowed to fall over the graceful form of the 
wearer. A magnificent feature of the old court- 
dress, the train, has, however, been reserved; 
notwithstanding it has long since disappeared 
from the court costume of France. Attempts 
have likewise been made to lop off the train 
from our court; but her present majesty, with 
genuine patriotic feeling, has refused to sanction 
the innovation. The present court head-dress 
is, altogether, more elegant than at any pre- 
ceding period. We miss the velvet cap, pro- 
fusely embroidered, and set with rich and rare 
gems; but, in its place, we have the stately 
plume, the nodding grove, of exquisite feathers, 
obtained from beneath the wings and tail of the 
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ostrich. In Africa, the bvrd is hunted for the 
sake of these feathers ; and, a traveller observes^ 
** Those beautiful plumes, destined possibly 
hereafter to decorate the head of some elegant 
beauty, and wave in the drawing-room, are there 
seen fluttering in the wind, and rudely hurrying 
over the desert." Nearly one thousand pounds 
weight of ostrich feathers have been imported 
into England in one year ; and the finest feathers 
are obtained from the domesticated bird, (such 
as we see in our menageries,) from which they 
are cut about thrice in two years. The fleecy 
whiteness of these feathers is superbly set off by 
the brilliancy of diamonds, the lich delicacy of 
pearls, and the varied richness of gems, all of 
which give to the head-dress a lustre of almost 
unapproachable splendour. Meanwhile, it is 
curious to reflect, in what manner are obtained 
these additions to the natural charms of a court 
beauty. The feathers are plucked from an un- 
sightly and unclean bird ; and the diamonds are 
washed by poor slaves from the clay bed of 
certain rivers in South America*. 

* Many persons have contented themselves with seeing 
the diamond glitter on a court beauty, or in the crown 
of the sovereign, without seeking the natural or even 
the commercial history of this extraordinary production. 
The tales that we hear of its lustre do not overrate its 
value. In the countries where they are found, diamonds 
are sold in small bags, sealed up, so that to the pur- 
chaser it is a complete chance. The sums at which 
some fine diamonds are valued would be handsome for- 
tunes. The Emperor of Austria has a yellow diamond, 
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Descending to the less costly fashions of 
private life, we find our intercourse with India 
and France to have materially influenced the 
taste of the present century. The shawl, which 
forms so magnificent a feature in the costume of 
southern and western Europe, has been. intro- 
duced from India. in superb style; many speci- 
mens, of rich manufacture, being sold at one 
hundred guineas each, :and upwards. Yet, the 
ingenuity of the British silk weavers soon led 
them to imitate these expensive shawls,, with 
astonishing resemblance, and with certain ad- 
vantages; for the silk, or the raw material, was 
obtained from India,, and our countrymen, from 
their superior knowledge in the arts of design, 

worth I66,682r The George IV. diamond is of a rich 
blue colour, and was purchased by his late majesty, for 
22,000/. : it forms the chief ornament in the imperial 
crown. The late Duke of York possessed a black dia- 
mond, valued at 8000Z. A diamond in the Russian 
sceptre is the size of a pigeon's egg, and was sold in 
1775 for upwards of 90,000/. The Pitt, or Regent dia- 
mond was purchased in 1717 for 135,000/. ; and its 
cutting and polishing cost 5000/. The Rizzot diamond 
was disposed of by lottery in 1801, for 30,0001. The 
Nassau diamond, in the East India House, was origi- 
nally valued at 30,000/. In the Treasury of Russia is a 
diamond valued at 369,800/. Persia has four large 
diamonds, two of which are worth 180,648/. The but- 
tons on a silken coat of King Joseph I. of Portugal 
consisted of twenty diamonds, valued at 100,000/. The 
largest diamond in the world is nearly an ounce in 
weight, and has been valued at three hundred millions 
sterling: the late king of Persia had a hole bored 
through it, in order to wear it suspended about his 
neck OB gala days. 
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have' oatstnpped the Indian manufactures in 
elegance of pattern : though, there are still cer- 
tain peculiarities in the fabric, which cause the 
shawls of India to be held in high estimation. 
The shawls of Cashmere, made from the wool 
of the Thibet goat, are of later celebrity, and 
bring high prices; but, the domestication of 
this goat in England and France will, it is 
expected, soon render a Cashmere shawl no 
greater rarity than a silk shawl of our own ma- 
nufacture. The hair of this goat is long, straight, 
and silky ; and is combed off the goat at inter- 
vals for making intb shawls. In 1828, the first 
was manufactured in England from the hair of 
Cashmere goats bred on a farm in Essex. This 
shawl was superior in texture and beauty to any 
previously produced in Europe ; it was presented 
to the late king, who took great interest in the 
success of the manufacture. 

The introduction of silks from France, and 
above all, the adoption of French fashions in 
female dress, since the peace of 1815, must not 
be forgotten. In the manufacture of silk, the 
weavers of Spitalfields can compete with the 
fabrics of Lyons, where the finest silks of France 
are- made ; and the ribands of Coventry will bear 
comparison with the most beautiful productions 
of the Lyonese looms. The fashions of France 
have been engrafted, as it were, upon the plain 
English stock, or style, of dress ; and the result 
IS" a taste, to our minds, of greater elegance than 
the style of either country presented alone. One 
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has improved the other, and shown, in this com- 
paratively unimportant matter, how much nations, 
by peaceful intercourse, may be benefited in all 
the arts and elegancies of civilized life. 

The bonnet has been already mentioned. In 
early times, it was of velvet, cloth, and silk. 
The period when it was first made of straw is 
not precisely known ; but the poet Gay, writing 
about 1720, speaks of a 

new straw hat, so trimly lined with green ;^ 



whence the straw hat or bonnet is inferred to be 
upwards of a century old. It was, however, 
then comparatively rare; for the simple art of 
platting straws together to make bonnets was 
only practised, to any considerable extent, about 
half a century since. It now gives employment 
to upwards of two hundred thousand females in 
England. Children are taught to plat in schools, 
in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Essex, and in some other counties 
of England; but Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, 
produces the best plat, and gives its name to 
English straw hats of superior quality. This 
advantage is attributed to the straw at Dun- 
stable growing on a chalky soil : this makes it 
of a superior colour and greater pliancy than 
the straw grown upon clayey or sandy soils, 
which is apt to be discoloured with rust, or too 
brittle for platting. All British plat is, how- 
ever, inferior to that brought from Italy^ and 
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called Leghorn^ from its being exported from 
that tow a. The platting is manufactured through- 
out Tuscany, but is chiefly carried on in Florence, 
Pisa, the district of Sienna, and the upper part 
of the vale of Arno, where the best plats are 
made for straw hats. 

Here, at every cottage door, women and chil- 
dren may be seen picking and platting straws ; 
and even in their rural walks they generally 
continue the easy work of platting. It has been 
well observed of this employment that " it pro- 
duces at every step the pleasing appearance of 
labour united to amusement — of a toil, in which 
childish play and childish games form children 
to habits of industry without exhausting their 
strength or gaiety." It resembles needlework, 
which has been not inaptly compared with 
angling — half labour — half pastime ; but here 
the comparison must end, since needlework and 
platting are useful and profitable pursuits, whilst 
angling, has a very questionable claim for its 
utility. 

This superiority of the Leghorn straw has 
stimulated our British manufacturers, (as in the 
case of silk and ribands just mentioned,) not 
only to import the straw and plat it in this 
country, but to make numerous experiments on 
our English grasses, and thus to produce Leg- 
horn plat of a most excellent quality. The 
high price of labour in this country, compared 
with that on the Continent, will npt, however, 
enable the British dealer to compete with the 
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foreign market*. The number of Leghorn bats 
im{M>rted into England increased from 230,000 
in the year 1825, to 384,000 in 1828. Fashion 
then lowered the number one half in the follow- 
ing year; and in 1832, only 00,830 of these 
hats were brought for use from abroad. Our 
own straw, silk, and velvet have been substi- 
tuted as materials for bonnets ; and our native 
manufactures must have been extensively bene- 
fited by this change. 

We may not improperly notice here three 
articles, which were formerly, or are now, con- 
sidered, almost indispensable appurtenances for 
every well-dressed person ; viz. the fan of the 
ladies; the walking cane; and the umbrella; 
the latter carried by both sexes. 

Fans, in the Middle Ages, were made of pea- 
cock's feathers, a stick with branches, and gilt 
handles, with silk stripes. Sometimes they were 
made of ostrich feathers, set in gold, silver, or 
ivory handles, curiously wrought: one of the 
age of Elizabeth cost forty pounds. The fashion 
is said to have been introduced from Italy f, in 

* Such is the cheapness of labour upon the Continent, 
in comparison with its rate in England, that the best 
Hertfordshire straw has actually been sent to Switzer- 
land, platted in that country, and returned to England, 
where, notwithstanding the import duty of seventeen 
shillings per pound, it can be sold at one quarter less 
price than plat made at home. — Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, 

t Shakspeare has not forgotten the fan in Romeo and 
Juliet J the scenes of which are laid in Verona and Man- 
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the time of Henry VIII. if not earlier ; and ' 
young gentlemen used them, soine accounts say 
on horseback, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Servants carried fans, when ladies 
walked out : the ostrich feathers were often dyed 
sky-blue, and looking-glasses were set in the 
broad part, above the handle. Besides these 
feathered fans, there were some flatter, like 
screens, or modern fans ; and others resembled 
powder puffs, and were made of straw or silk, 
for fire-screens. Coryate, who travelled in 161 1, 
says that fans in Italy were carried both by men 
and women, and that they were made of a painted 
piece of paper, and a little wooden handle. The 
paper, which was fastened to the top, he tells 
us, in this quaint style, was adorned on both 
sides with a picture of love affairs, or a view of 
a city, with a description : the best of them were 
bought for a groat. We gather from Evelyn 
that our modern paper fans were introduced by 
the Jesuits from Japan and China, where they 
are ensigns of rank. About a century since, the 
fan was in high fashion, as appears from the 
following lines by the polished Gay : 

The fan shall flutter in all female hands, 
And Tarious fashions learn from yarions lands. 
For this shall elephants their ivory shed, 
And polished sticks the waving engines spread : 

tua. Thas, ^ Nurse. My fan, Peter. MercuHo, Pr'ythee, 
do, good Peter, to hide her face ; for her fan's the fairer 
of the two." Again, the custcm of carrying the fan before 
a female : '' JVMr«tf; Peter, take my fan, and go before." 
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His clouded mail the tortoise shall resigo, 
And round the rivet pearly circles shine . 
On this shall Indians all their art employ. 
And with bright colours stain the eaudy toy, 
Their pains shall here in wildest nincies flow ; 
Their dress, their castoms, their religion show. 
• »»«•«««« 

The peeping fan in modern times shall rise, 
Through which unseen the female ogle flies ; 
This shall in temples the shy maid conceal, 
And shelter love beneath devotion's veil. 
Gay France shall make the fan her artist*s care. 
And with the costly trinket arm tiie fair. 

The fan of these times, when made of paper, 
was from a foot to eigbteen inches in length : it 
would be cumbrous, indeed, at the present day, 
when the small pierced ivory pocket fan, usually 
brought from India, is the form of this elegant 
article of fashion. In northern countries, the 
use of the fan may be restricted by custom to 
females; but, in warmer climates, its employ- 
ment by men is not a caprice of luxury. Through- 
out the East, personages appoint slaves to fan 
them; and, in the burning clime of Africa, the 
suite of every petty prince has its fan-bearers. 
The late Richard Lander tells us that among 
the few luxuries which he enjoyed during his 
perilous journey, was the use of the fan : when 
fatigued, his attendant would bathe his temples 
with lime-juice, and after washing his feet, either 
sing OT fan him to sleep. 

Walking-sticks y or tuck sticks, with blades in 
them, were used by the Anglo-Saxons. They 
were sometimes made of ash, and were tipped 
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by a cross piece of hero or amber, seemingly 
imitated from the crutched sticks of the friars, 
(whence Crutched Friars, London,) and by them 
borrowed from St. Anthony. In the eleventh 
century, the French ladies had a light cane, the 
head of which commonly represented a bird. 
In later times, British ladies walked with gold 
mounted canes nearly as tall as themselves; a 
custom which disappeared with the last century. 
As walking-sticks were the distinctive attri- 
butes of the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
so we also find them borne by learned men of 
our own country. A tall cane, said to have 
belonged to the poet Chaucer, is preserved to 
this day ; Wicklifie, the Reformer, is painted 
with a similar walking-stick; and, in an accre- 
dited portrait of an English witch, she is made 
to walk with a staff reaching to her chin. The 
physician's cane will be remembered by many 
readers : it was, in the last century, his emblem 
of gravity, which men often mistake for wisdom ; 
although, Shaftesbury thought gravity '* the very 
essence of imposture." The canes of several 
celebrated physicians are preserved in the col- 
lege at Pali Mall East ; and one of the latest 
who bore a golden-headed cane was the late 
Dr. Baillie, a learned man and an ornament to 
his profession. In these days of universal edu- 
cation, such an appurtenance would be regarded 
more as a sign of the folly of the bearer than a 
symbol of his wisdom : the carrying of the>cane 
is a relic of olden times, which has been sensibly 
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discontinued; for men have now learned that 
wisdom is neither in the wig, nor in the cane*; nor 
does it require any external trappings to ensure 
respect. The cane of the footman is almost 
the' only trace of this custom; for the short 
walking-stick is altogether another fashion. 

UmbrelUu are of great antiquity; although 
they have ' scarcely heen used' in England sixty 
years. Among the Greeks, the umbrella was a 
mark of elevated rank, and one is seen on the 
Hamilton vases, in the hands of a princess. 
We find it figured upon the ruins of P^rse- 
polls, the age of which is lost in antiquity. 
The Romans used it, especially a:t the theatre^ 
to keep off the sun; for Uieir playhouses had no 
roofs, and the performances were in the day- 
time. Notwithstanding this antiquity, Coryate, 
the old traveller, describes the umbrellas of Italy 
as rarities — ** made of leather, something an- 
swerable to the form of a little canopy, and 
hooped in the inside with divers little wooden 
hoops, that extend the umbrella in a pretty large 
compass. They are used especially by horsemen, 
who carry them in their hands when they ride, 
fastening the end of the handle upon their thighs." 
These and other umbrellas are only described 
' for keeping off the sun, a circumstance which 
may be explained by the comparative scarcity of 
rain in the countries wherein they were used. 
It might, however, have been expected that the 
frequency of rain in our island would have ren- 
dered the umbrella a veiy acceptable introduc- 
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tion from the ContioeDt. The reverse happened; 
aad, a century and a half subsequent to Coryate's 
time, or about 1768, when umbrellas were first 
used in England, they were violently ridiculed 
by the vulgar; the first man who carried an 
umbrella in the streets of London was hooted for 
his folly ; and few but the macaronis of the day, 
as the dandies were then called, would .venture 
to dii^play an umbrella, which was universally 
considered as a mark of effeminacy. About the 
same time coffee-houses were first established in 
the metropolis ; and one of their earliest accom- 
moc|ations was to keep a single umbrella, to be 
lent, as a coach or chair, in a heavy shower. 

The Female Tatler advertises — ** The yoiing 
gentlemen belonging to the Custom House, who, 
in fear of rain, borrowed the umbrella from 
Wilks's coffee-house, shall the next time be wel- 
come to the maid's pattens,^' As late as in 1778, 
one John M acdonald, a footman, who has written 
his own life, informs, us that, when '* he used a 
fiqe silk umbrella which he had brought from 
Spain, the people called out, ' Frenchman i why 
don't you get a coach V At this time, there were 
no umbrellas worn in London, except in noble- 
men's and gentlemen's houses, where there was 
a large one hung in the hall, to hold over a lady 
or gentleman, if it rained between the door and 
their carriage." Much of this clamour was raised 
by the hackney-coachmen and chairmen, who 
profited by an ill wind and rain, and who feared 
the umbrella would supersede the coach or chair ; 
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but the coachmen had been similarly assailed 
by the watermen, upon the introduction of hack- 
ney-coaches; so manifold are the obstacles of 
self-interest to every step of public convenience. 
This footman, however, according to his own 
report, was a sensible man ; for, he adds that he 
persisted in carrying his umbrella for three 
months, till the people took no further notice of 
the novelty. Foreigners began to use their um- 
brellas : then the English ; and the making of 
umbrellas soon became a great trade in London. 
Their use has much increased of late years, and 
materially benefited our silk market; and, w« 
doubt whether a Frenchman carries hinparaphue 
with greater regularity than an Englishman does 
his umbrella. The improved manufacture of 
umbrellas has had some share in thi» change ; 
for those of the last century were short, un- 
sightly things, and did not combine the advan- 
tages of shelter and a walking-stick. Here and 
there a hater of umbrellas may be met; and, 
we chance to know a veteran stickler*, w^io 
would rather get wet in a heavy shower, than 
carry an umbrella, or ride in a hackney-coach ; 
though the reader may say he has not gathered 
wisdom with years* 

* Born before either umbrellas or hackney-coaches 
became common in England. 
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" Tis a history 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse's tale, 
Which children open ey'd and mouth'd devour; 
And thus as garrulous ignorance relates 
We learn it and believe." 

An old writer says, '' superstition is the greatest 
burthen in the world;*' and, of the truth of this 
remark you mast have been sensible from your 
earliest childhood. It would occupy more space 
than can here be spared, to tell you in how 
many instances men are superstitious, in their 
course from childhood to death ; and how liable 
the best and wisest of men have been to believe 
astrology, in good and bad luck, in omens and 
charms, in ghosts, dreams, and witchcraft ; and 
in the power of one person, or the occurrence of 
certain events, to foretell the happening of other 
events ; for, in this belief consists guperstition. 
This prediction, or the power of foretelling events, 
is, probably, as old as the world : for, it has been 
well observed, that " the belief, that some human 
beings could attain the power of inflicting ills on 
their fellow creatures, and of controlling the 
operations of nature, is one of the highest an- 
tiquity*." 

Of these bewildering fancies, that " overcome 
us like a summer cloud," we shall not attempt 

• History of the Anglo Saxons. By Sharon Turner, 
iii. 130. 
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an enumeration; but content ourselves by ex- 
plaining away a few of the erroneous notions 
that were, for ages, common in every bouse, 
and that still linger about the hearths and fire- 
sides in distant parts of the country, whither 
the effects of education have not been extended, 
as in cities and large towns. To many persons 
into whose hands the present work may fall, this 
exposure of errors, already, to a great extent, 
disbelieved, may appear unnecessary ; but, it 
must be remembered, that although certain super- 
stitions, as they are called, are no longer sp 
implicitly credited as they were in olden times, 
those who discredit them, do so, as their ances- 
tors believed them, upon common report; where- 
as by a little exercise of thought, they may show 
reason for their disbelief. That education has 
done much in correcting these errors cannot be 
denied; and that it will eventually root them 
out altogether, may reasonably be hoped. In 
the meantime, it must be allowed that supersti- 
tion is natural to man : for example, children 
still fear to go in the dark, but boys and girls no 
longer tremble at passing a churchyard, as did 
the youth of the last century. This change has 
been wrought by the diffusion of education, the 
prime business of which is to correct and guide 
nature, and to teach men their duty toward God 
and good will toward men ; and the means by 
which they may raise themselves to honourable 
distinction in the world ; which are the ends, of 
religion and morality. 
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Hiere arCf even in public history, many testi- 
monies of the fondness of the English people for 
superstitious observances ; and it is our present 
purpose to relate a few of these traits in our 
olden national character, with such an exposition 
of their errors as may strengthen the mind of 
the reader against the fond fears which were 
entertained by his forefathers. 

Asirohgyf or the foretelling of events by the 
appearances of the heavens, was common among 
the ancient Britons. Yet they did not derive 
their system of astrology from the Druids, as 
might be suspected ; but, from the Arabians, in 
Spain. With the old Britons, nothing momen- 
tous was done without astrology ; and their calen- 
dars even name fit days for '* combing the hair," 
and '* courting or marrying widows ;" as alma- 
nacs of the present year attest. Indeed, these 
publications may be considered as founded upon 
astrological speculations, as they relate to the 
weather and predictions of events : for, the divi- 
sions of astrology were into natural wnd judicial. 
The former professed to foretell changes of the 
weather, as cold, heat, rain, wind, &c. The 
latter undertook to predict the characters and 
fortunes of individuals and public bodies, as is 
done in the hieroglyphic picture of Moore's 
Almanack to this day^. We must not, however^ 

* The largest impressions of any single book, perhaps, 
ever sold, were those of Moore*s Almanack, a proof of the 
prevalence of superstition. For many years, during the 
late wars, when political excitement was excessive^ the 

Y 
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^Appose that the passion for astrology prevailed 
only among the cominon people; for, it was 
cherished among persons of the highest rank and 
greatest learning. All our early kings, and many 
of our earls and great barons, had their astrolo-*- 
gers, who resided in their families, . and were 
consulted by them in all undertakings of great 
importance. The great man kept them to cast 
the horoscopes'^ of his children, discover .the 
success of hia desigp^^ or the public events that 
were to happen. Their .predictions were couched 
in very general and artful terms ; so that whether 
they came true or failed, the astrologer was 
rarely to blame. Their grand motto, or maxiin. 
was, '* The stars govern men, but God governs 
the stars ;" and, by associating the sacred Aame 
with their pretensions, they deluded thousands. 
It should, however, not be forgotten thai astro- 
logy, though ridiculous and delusive in itself, hath 
been the best friend of the excellent and useful 

Stationers' Company sold from 420,000 to 480,000 of 
Moore's Astrological Prophesying Almanack. About 
fifty years since, the Company resolved no longer to admi- 
nister to this gross credulity, and, for two or three years, 
omitted the predictions, when the sale fell off one hklf ; 
while a prognosticator,one Wright, of Eaton, near Wool- 
strope, published another almanack, and sold 50,000 or 
60,000. To save their property, the Company engaged 
one Andrews, of Royston, also a native of Woolstrope, 
to predict for them, and their sale rose as above. — Million 
of Facts. The sale has since considerably decreased. 
(See page 108.) 

• By a horoscope is represented the configuration of 
the planets at the hoar of birth. 
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science of astronomy ; thus, out of much ei^F, 
producing great good. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, predictions were 
received with reverential awe, and the conjun^ 
tions and oppositions of the planets were believed 
to influence the affairs of the world. Queen 
Elizabeth, also, lent her ear to these follies, and 
her majesty is known to have consulted Dr. Dee, 
a famous mathematician and reputed conjurer, 
and, probably, an astrologer too. Lilly, the 
most celebrated English astrologer, received 
large sums of money as fees from Charles I. to 
tell the king in what quarter of the nation he 
might be most safe, after he should have effected 
his escape, and where he might conceal himself 
until he chose to be discovered; thus, when the 
king was prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, an astro- 
loger was consulted what hour would be most 
favourable to an escape. The mystery was 
ridiculed by men of talent; and much of the 
satire in Hudibras is levelled at the predictions of 
astrology. 

Partridge, under whose name an almanack is 
still published, was one of the last of the English 
astrologers. He was physician to Charles II. 
and William and Mary. He was severely ban- 
tered by Swift, but he was not the impostor 
which Swift would make him appear*. There 

* Some curious facts are recorded with regard to the 
delusions -which astrologers have practised on them- 
selves, and the stratagems which they have contrived 
to maintain their credit among their dupes. Cardan, 
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are astrologers, too, at the momeDt we are 
writing ; though they seldom make open practice 
of their faith, lest they should he laughed at as 
mistaken men. Nevertheless, they publish alma- 
nacs pretending to prophesy events ; but these 
must be considered as matters of business and 
profit, rather than as proofs of the devotion of the 
almanac- makers to their mystery. 

Gipsies must be considered as mere pretenders 
to astrology, for although they talk of telling for- 
tunes '* by the stars," not one in a thousand of 
the persons called gipsies knows one star from 
another. Of these singular people, more time 
and labour have been expended than their history 
merits; and, after many years' dispute as to 
what people they are, it seems to be conclusive 
that they are of Indian origin ; although the name 

who dealt very extensively in horoscopes, was seldom 
fortunate in his conjectures ; but, in one instance, he 
secured himself against being detected in a mistake. 
Having foretold the day of his own death, he abstained 
from food, we are told, till he died of hunger, that he 
might not falsify his own prediction. A similar story is 
told of Burton, the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
— << Partridge,'' says an acute and original thinker and 
writer, " believed sincerely that the stars were indices 
of fate, and he wrote and acted in that belief, however 
much he may have been deceived by appearances. He 
found, as all students in astrology find, that every horo- 
scope enabled him to foretell a certain number of events ; 
and, if his prognostics failed in some cases, he ascribed 
the failure to no defect of his celestial intelligences, but 
to the errors or shortsightedness of his art" — iSir JR. 
Phillips's WaUefrom London to Kew. Partridge and 
other astrologers were not, therefore, impostors, as they 
are often described by the hasty, or the ignorant. 
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has led to the general supposition that they were 
Egyptians. They exist at this moment in thou- 
sands in all the countries of Europe, and a large 
portion of Asia; in parts of Africa, but not in 
America ; and it is calculated that there are thus 
five million gipsies scattered over three quarters 
of the globe. In England, they are still numer- 
ous, but are only found in retired places, seldom 
coming into towns, except in small companies of 
two or three persons : but, they are often seen at 
fairs and races; for, upon such occasions, the 
unwary flock to them as oracles. It seems pro- 
bable that gipsies once possessed a language of 
their own; and Sir Joseph Banks is known to 
have paid a gipsy a guinea for telling him twenty 
words of the gipsy language. But gipsies are 
by no means so numerous as is commonly be- 
lieved : for the term gipsies is erroneously applied 
to all wanderers, as travelling tinkers and musi- 
cians, makers of wooden spoons, ladles, &c.; 
though, in Hungary, these are common employ- 
ments of gipsies. In England, they were once 
denounced by law with sanguinary cruelty ; and 
Sir Matthew Hale tells us, that at one Suffolk 
assize, no less than thirteen gipsies were executed 
for remaining more than one month in the country. 
This took place before the Reformation; and 
the law has since been repealed. 

We are unable to determine the cause, but 
there are fewer gipsies in England than in any 
other country of Europe. They still pretend to 
understand palmistry, or telling fortunes by the 
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liDes in the hand ; but they have nearly degene- 
rated into common beggars, or taken to a trade, 
or business, for a livelihood. The laws are too 
well executed to allow them to live by stealing, 
as of old, when forests and unenclosed places 
were less rare than at present ; and, moreover, the 
spread of knowledge among all classes has ren- 
dered their pretended arts of little benefit to 
them, at least, by no means enough to procure 
them subsistence. They will still '* tell the 
ladies what their lovers hire them to tell liiem — 
and the gentlemen what the ladies request them 
to tell them ;" but they rarely get five or six 
guineas from a newly married couple, as they 
did of old, when also they never wanted a 
shilling or a meal as they passed the houses of 
their dupes. 

Poets have embellished the life of the gipsy 
with beautiful effect, and have given them a kind 
of romantic attraction which may have saved 
them from many an angry rebuke. A living 
bard has touched the gipsy life with as much 
fidelity as poetical sweetness : 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blaz'd 

The gipsy's faggot — there we stood and gaz*d ; 

Gaz'd on her sun-burnt face, with silent awe, 

Her tatter'd mantle, and her hood of straw ; 

Her moving lips, her cauldron brimming o'er 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore, 

Imps in the barn, with mousing owlet bred, 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 

Whose dark eyes flashed thro' locks of blackest shade. 

When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bay'd : 
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And heroes fle^ the Sibyl's mutter'd call, . 
Where elfin prowess scal'd the orchard wall^ 
As o'er my jyalm the silver piece she drew. 
And traced the line of life with searching riew. 
How thiobb'd my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears, 
To ieam the colour of my future years ♦. 

Yet gipsies have not escaped the satirist, as in 
these lines : 

Gipsies, who every ill can cure, 

Except the ill of being poor, 

Who charms 'gainst love and agues sell. 

Who can in hen-roost set a spell, 

Prepared by arts, to them^best known. 

To catch all feet except their own ; 

Who as to fortune can unlock it, 

As easily as pick a pocket.' ChterchUl, 

The moon had formerly great influence in the 
creed of popular superstition. Not fifty years 
since, the almanacs told us to kill hogs when the 
moon was increasing, and the bacon would 
prove the better in boiling. Certain medicines 
were to be taken when the moon was in certain 
signs ; seed was to be sown in her increase ; at 
her full, people said " It's a fine moon, God 
bless her;" women courtseyed to the new moon ; 
and if persons repeated a short address at the 
first appearance of the new moon, they might go 
to bed, and dream of the persons destined to be 
their future husband or wife. Of course, these 
observances are no longer current; but the con- 
nexion of the moon with the weather is more 

* Pleasures of Memory. By S. Rogers, Esq. i. 107. 
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regarded. Thus, in Scotland and elsewhere; if 
the moon lies on her back, or when her horns 
are pointed towards the zenith, it is a presage of 
bad weather ; as it is when the new moon appears 
with the old moon in her arms, or, in other words, 
when that part of the moon which is covered 
with the earth is seen through it. In an old 
song, before the reign of James III. of Scotland, 
is the following stansa : 

Li^te, late yestreen, I saw the new moone 

Wi the auld moone in her arme : 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master. 

That we will come to harme. 

A hazy circle round the moon foretells rain : if at 
some distance round, the rain will be delayed for 
some time ; if close, it may be expected soon. 
In this last prognostic, there is show of reason ; 
for, as the late Sir Humphry Davy observed, 
the circle is produced by precipitated water in 
the atmosphere, and naturally enough indicates 
the approach of rain *. Let us not forget that 
moonlight is more mysterious than darkness 
itself. It may here be observed, that of the 
influence of the planets and the moon in pro- 
ducing madness — notwithstanding the name of 
lunatics, (from luna, moon), no proof whatever 
exists. Yet, physicians of eminence, Mead 
even, have said, '* the ravings of mad people 
kept lunar periods, accompanied by epileptic 
fits." When the paroxysms of mad people do 

* See Salmonia ; or. Pays of Fly-fishing, 
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occur at the full of the moon, Dr. Burrowes in* 
clines to explain the matter thus : ** Mantacs are, 
in general, light sleepers ; therefore, like the dog 
which hays the moon, and many other animals, 
remarked as being always vneasy when it is at 
the full, they are disturbed by the flitting shadows 
of clouds, which are reflected on the earth, and 
surrounding objects. Thus, the lunatic converts 
shadows into images of terror ; and equally with 
all * whom reason lights not,' is filled with alarm, 
and becomes distressed and noisy.'' The moon, 
apparently, is equally innocent of the thousand 
things ascribed to her. 

The will'o'-tke^wispt which has frightened 
many a simple-minded rustic, is the gas which 
rises from stagnant waters and marshy grounds, 
and is not a whit more wonderful than the gas 
he may see burning in the streets of the next 
large town ; except that the will-o'-the-wisp rises 
of itself, but man obtains or makes the gas from 
coal, by half-burning it. 

Belief in dreams is still fostered by printed 
books, which affect to decide the fate of the 
dreamer with as much precision as did the gipsy 
or living oracle. Physicians are, perhaps, the 
only persons who have furnished any remarkable 
explanation of dreaming, or the imperfect unre- 
gulated thoughts of disordered sleep. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, of Edinburgh, has even arranged dreams 
into four classes, and traced many of them to the 
state of the health of the dreamer, as a disordered 
stomach producing frightful dreams, &c, ; but^ 
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10 most casesy the incidents of the dream are 
traceable in the incidents of the day, or in those 
arising out of them ; and one of the oldest expla- 
nations of dreams is, that what men study and 
ponder in the day-time, the same they dream on 
at night. The coincidence of dreams with what 
afterwards happens is thought of much import- 
ance; the dreamer forgetting that the half, or 
more than half of such events must happem by 
the averages of chances : if a dream is fulfilled, 
we hear of it from the dreamer, but if not fulfilled, 
it is passed over; and let any one accustomed 
to dream consider the proportion of dreams ful- 
filled to those not fulfilled, and he will think the 
whole matter by no means extraordinary^ or 
worthy of confidence. 

Dreams have not obtained such belief as may 
be thought by their dupes ; for they care but to 
listen to those who will encourage their delusion. 
William Rufus is said to have been warned of his 
death on the morning of the day upon which he 
was killed; and his reply intimates that the 
English paid more attention to dreams than the 
Normans; the king saying, " Do you imagine 
that I am an Englishman, to be frighted by a 
dream, or the sneezing of an old woman ?" A 
play-writer of the time of Queen Elizabeth says, 
** Dreames are but dotings, which come either 
by things we see in the day, or meates that we 
eate," and these few words embody nearly all 
Ijiat have been reasonably urged in explanation 
of dreams. Bishop Hall speaks still plainer: for, 
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he says, of the superstitious man, " There is nd 
dream of his without an interpretation, without a 
prediction, and, if the event answer not his expo- 
iition, he expounds it according to the event." 

Shakspeare's Queen Mab^ in Romeo and 
Juliet, is fine ridicule of dreaming ; but, else- 
where, the dramatist makes milder mention of 
dreams, as in the Merchant of Venice, where 
Shylock says : 

There is some ill a brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

It would be idle to pursue this subject further, 
or to attempt to explain why in dreaming, the 
loss of a tooth denotes the loss of a friend ; the 
loss of a rib, the death of a wife ; a garden or 
rushes, or the salutation of a dead friend, one's 
own death ; eggs or fire, anger ; gold, good 
luck; silver, ill; or the very sage notion " that 
it is a very ill sign to be melancholy;" to weep 
in sleep, joy ; to see one's face in water, or to 
«ee the dead, long life ; to handle lead, to see a 
hare, death ; to dream of chickens and birds, ill 
luck, &c. These are fixed in the calendar of 
superstition ; the evils of which are fast working 
their own cure. 

Ghosts and apparitions are likewise vanishing 
in the matin of reason. Before the world was 
enlightened by learning and philosophy, our fore- 
fathers looked upon nature with more reverence 
and horror, and loved to astonish themselyes 
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with the apprehensions of all kinds of prodigies. 
There was not a village in England that had not 
a ghost in it. The churchyards were all haunted. 
Every common had a circle of fairies belonging 
to it, and there was scarcely a shepherd to be met 
with who had not seen a spirit. Indeed, the 
silent and solitary employment of tending sheep 
would lead many a shepherd into habits of fear ; 
and there might likewise be features in the country 
itself to foster his credulity; as, in barrows, or 
high mounds of earth, now known to be burial- 
places of our ancestors; dells with remarkable 
echoes ; and blasted heaths, the desert face of 
which presents no object, save a withered or 
stunted tree, whereon the mind of the shepherd 
could rest ; for, unlike the man of sentiment, he 
could not hang a thought upon every thorn. 

In truth, the shepherd's life abounds with ex- 
citements to fear, few of which are more striking 
than the dark green patches of grass cMed fairy 
rings. These appearances were long believed to 
be caused by moles ; then by fungi, or toad- 
stools; but more recently, they have been ex- 
plained as the effects of lightning, which, striking 
the earth, scorches the ground in a ring, and 
destroys the grass, leaving the centre untouched ; 
the consequence of which is, that the first year 
the ring appears bare and brown, but the second 
year the grass resprings with highly increased 
vigour and verdure, together with the fungi, or 
dormant seeds of the preceding year; so that 
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fungi are the effects, and not the cause, of fairy 
rings'^. In ages long past, fairies were beheved 
to dance within these rings : for, the fairies were 
the queens of olden mysteries, and with " the 
devil " shared the ownership of any object which 
puzzled the common people. Thus, tall stones, 
which have been set up as memorials of the 
living or dead, whose names have been lost, are 
sometimes called - * Devil's Arrows ;" and wide 
chasms, or natural bridges in terrific situations, 
are referred to the same source; as witness, the 
*' Devil's Dyke," near Brighton, and the " Devil's 
Bridge," in Wales and in Switzerland. Earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, or other mighty workings 
of nature, may have caused these extraordinary 
appearances; and, as we know comparatively 
little of these causes by the study of geology, 
in this age of philosophy, it is not unreasonable 
that the ignorance of previous generations should 
have ascribed to infernal agency what they could 
not otherwise explain ; so that the devil and 
giants enjoy almost exclusive possession of the 
world of the wonderful. 

The origin of ghost stories may be told in a 
few words. The cheat is begun by nurses with 
stories of bug-bears, to frighten fractious children 
into silence, and thus, as ** the boy's the father 
of the man," these terrors grow with his growth, 
and he becomes a timid man. Sometimes these 

* This ingenious conclusion is from the pen of Mr. J. 
F. M. Dovaston, in the Magazine of Natural History, 
1833. 
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stories are invented to drive persons from fre^ 
quenting certain neighbourhoods, so that cunning 
fellows may carry on some unlawful business 
there : smugglers have profited in this way, and 
been left to their traffic in the silence and dark* 
ness of the night. Then a story originates in 
some gloomy and perverted notions of religion, as 
in the narrative of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to Drelin- 
court's work on Death ; which was printed with 
the book to make it sell. Again, it is possible to 
talk of objects until they are seen in what is 
called *' the mind's eye." It has been shown 
that spectral illusions are nothing more than 
ideas, or the recollected , images of the mind« 
which, during illness, have been rendered 
stronger ; and, it has been . proved, that > the 
mind's eye is also the body 'r eye. 

Stories of apparitUm$hQ,y e been much fostered 
by wise men, and good as well as wicked men. 
In the latter, they may be the qualms of con- 
science, as in the case of Lord Lyttleton, who 
dreamed of his own death not long before it 
happened. Again, infidels are in some cases 
the most credulous men. Lord Herbert, who 
advocated deism, believed he had a vision Order- 
ing him to write against revelation ; and Hobbes, 
who denied, or affected to deny, the Divine 
existence, was childishly afraid of spectres, and 
would not remain in a house alone. He was a 
clever rodn, but could never bear to hear of 
death; and his last expression was, *' I shall be 
glad to find a hole to creep out of the world at." 
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How truly Hobbes realized Lord Bacon's say* 
iug, that *' men fear death as children fear to go 
in the dark." Yet good men have also believed 
in apparitions; and without going far beyond 
our own age, we may mention an instance in 
Dr. Johnson, whose writings have done so much 
in aid of virtue and morality; and Mr. Southey, 
in every respect worthy of being named with 
Johnson, believes in apparitions, and has recorded 
his belief* To his pen are we indebted for the 
touching ballad of '* Mary the Maid of the Inn," 
the whole interest of which turns upon belief in 
ghost stories. But Swift, who spared none of 
the foUiea of mankind, although he himself had 
many weaknesses, has attempted to demolish all 
belief in apparitions, by observing that ** one 
argument to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be 
.drawn from the opinion held, that spirits are never 
seen by mere than one person at a time; that is to 
say, it seldom happens to above one person in a 
company to be possessed with any high degree 
of spleen or melancholy." 

Omens and charms were so numerous as to 
exercise the memories of those who believed in 
them : yet, the common use of many articles for 
very different purposes to those for which they 
were originally employed, proves the decline of 
these absurdities. The coral and bells suspended 
round the necks of infants, to aid the cutting of 
teeth, will furnish an example: since coral was 
formerly used as a charm for witchcraft, and bells 
were employed to drive away evil spirits. Amulets 
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were also woro as charms against witchcraft; 
though it may astonish many a fond motber«to 
hear that the wearing of coral and amulets is but 
a relic of olden credulity. 

The silly superstition of the child's caul is 
hardly worn out. The caul is a kind of skin 
which is attached to some children when they 
are born. This is thought a good omen to the 
child itself, and the vulgar opinion is, that who* 
ever obtains it by purchase will be fortunate, and 
escape dangers. Hence, cauls are sometimes 
advertised in newspapers* for sale, especially 
to persons going to sea, to save them from 
drowning ; and the price of one varies from ten 
to twenty guineas. It was once customary to 
say *^ God bless you" when a person sneezed : 
this is as old as ancient Greece; for sneezing 
was considered as a crisis of the plague at 
Athens, and the hope that, when it was attained-, 
the patient had a chance of recovery. Salt falU 
ing is of equal antiquity, and is said to proceed 
from the opinion that salt was incorruptible, 
wherefore it was made the symbol of friendship ; 
and if it fell, usually, the persons between whom 
it happened, thought their friendship would not 
be of long duration : but there are other expla^ 
nations of this superstition. To break a looking- 
glass has been accounted unlucky, from the 
looking-glass having been formerly used in divi- 
nations by magicians. A blazing fire is a casket 
of omens; as purses, coffins, swords, guns> bags 

* A child's caul for sale. Address, post paid, to A. B. 
Post Office, Colchester, Essex.— Ttm««, Sept. 9, 1884. 
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of money, &c., the believers in such matters for- 
getting that coal which cakes considerably will 
make all kinds of forms in abundance. Gay 
ridicules these omens : — 

Alas ! you know the cause too well ! 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell ; 
Then to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across ; 
On Friday, too, the day I dread J 
Would I were safe at home in bed ! 
Last night (I vow to Heaven 'tis true,) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 
Next post some fatal news shall tell ! 
God send my Cornish friends be well ! 

Certain omens or warnings of death were peculiar 
to particular families. Thus, a white-breasted 
bird was believed an omen of death to a family 
in Devonshire, from such a bird fluttering about 
the death-beds of five or six members of the 
family. A strange superstition is related of the 
Lambtons of Durham, not one of whom is said 
to have died in his bed; the. mystery of which is 
traced to the legend of a prophecy against one of 
the heirs for killing a worm or eft, (which grew 
to be the terror of the whole country,) and then 
disobeying a witch who had given him the power 
to slay the monster. 

The idea of charming away warts is, we know, 
ridiculed by many persons, who are ignorant of 
the cause. Dr. Burrows considers this charming 
to be the result of the action of the mind upon 
the body ; and he attributes to the same cause 
the rapid change of the hair to white: for the 
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very temperature of the body is changed — as 
desire heats, fear and aversion cool. 

Prognogticatians of the weather hav£ been 
incidentally noticed. They are very numerous ; 
for all men are not content with the shepherd's 
philosophy, ** that the property of rain is to wet, 
and iire to burn: that good pasture makes fat 
sheep, and that a great cause of the night is lack 
of the sun*." It appears, however, that the 
lower animals are as versed in signs of the 
weather as man himself; for every naturalist, 
sportsman, or admirer of nature has allowed that 
all animals, from the insect to the most powerful 
quadruped, has a presentiment of the changes of 
Uie weather, before any barometer, thermometer, 
or other meteorological instrument has indicated 
the least variation in the atmosphere. We have 
not space to enumerate these indications, and 
th^y can only be certified by very nice observers 
of the weather. Still there is one example fami- 

* The shepherd's old proverb is often correct : 

A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning : 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's delight: 

and the explanation is as follows : a rainbow can only 
occur when the clouds containing the rain are opposite 
to the sun ; now, in the evening the rainbow is in the 
east, and in the morning in the west; and, as our heavy- 
rains in this climate are usually brought by the westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad 
weather is on the road, by the wind, to us ; whereas, the 
rainbow in the east proves that the rain in those clouds 
is passing from us. 
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liar to every fireside ; we mean the cat licking or 
washing her face being a sign of rain. This is 
explained by the peculiar state of the atmosphere 
before rain affecting the skin of the cat, and that 
washing is her mode of relief; but, whether this 
happens only before rain, must be left for nice 
observers to determine. It is, however, certain, 
that the damp of the atmosphere affects the hairs 
of the fur of the cat, which have a delicate per- 
ception of touch. 

The superstitious adoration of wells and faun- 
tains was common in this country until the 
Reformation. The Romans, from whom we 
derived the custom, would not allow any person 
to swim near the head of the stream, as the 
body was supposed to pollute consecrated waters. 
The wells of England were of similar sanctity, 
and to their waters were attributed miraculous 
effects. Nor was the well itself often dug 
without the superstitious aid of the divining rod, 
to find the water. This was a forked hazel twig, 
which it was believed would turn round as the 
person who held it approached the spring. 

Thunder and lightning have been fruitful 
sources of superstitious terror. The ancients 
considered lightning as a visible manifestation of 
divine wrath : hence, whatever was struck with 
it was considered as accursed, and separated 
from human uses. The corpse of the person 
struck by lightning was never moved from its 
place : where it fell, it lay, and, with every thing 
pertaining to it, was covered with earth, and 
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encircled by a rail or mound. In some parts of 
Che East it is considered a mark of divine favour 
to be struck with lightning. In England, during 
storms, bells were rung, and the aid of St. Bar- 
bara was invoked, in abbeys, to drive away 
thunder and lightning. *' The thunder has soured 
the beer," is a common expression, which is 
often founded in error; for, if the atmosphere be 
heavy, without thunder, beer is apt to become 
suddenly sour. Although the effect is so com- 
mon, the cause is but imperfectly understood; 
for the suddenness with which beer even in corked 
bottles turns sour has not been accounted for. 
In Herefordshire, it was customary to place a 
piece of iron upon the barrel to keep the beer 
from souring. 

Lucky days were common among the heathen 
ancients, who had their white or lucky, and 
black or unlucky, days ; from the latter originated 
the Black Monday of schooldom ; and even the 
great Lord Burleigh counselled his son not to 
begin any business upon three Mondays of the 
year, which his lordship pointed out. Grafton, 
the chronicler, made a list of unlucky and very 
unlucky. days, according to astrologers. These 
observances can be traced later in Scotland 
than elsewhere ; for, in some parts, a few years 
since, illness was expected to be more severe on 
Sunday than other days, and if easier on Sunday 
a relapse was feared ; the fourteenth of May, 
and the day on which it fell, were unlucky 
throughout the year ; and Sir Walter Scott tells 
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US that the Scottish, eveq of the better rank, to 
this day, avoid marriage in May. But Friday 
was a concentration of ill luck, we incline to 
think, from the crucifixion of our Saviour on a 
Friday — a day of fear, trembling, of darkness 
and earthquakes. Neither is this custom of 
unlucky Friday peculiar to ourselves; for the 
French have an unfortunate day, and that is 
Friday. 

Superstitions relative to animals were formerly 
very numerous. Swine were believed to see the 
wind ; a traveller meeting a sow and pigs was 
considered lucky, but the contrary, if they crossed 
the road ; and the only way to escape the ill luck 
was to ride round about the swine. The foot of 
a hare was carried in the pocket as a preventive 
of rheumatic disorders. " In moonlight nights 
dogs, as the emblems of vigilance, are said to be 
more than usually watchful, and to * bay the 
moon :' they are also supposed to have a sense 
of the odour of the dissolution of man, and to 
howl before the death of one of the family. The 
canicular or dog days are so called, not because 
dogs are, at that season, apt to run mad, but 
from the heliacal rising of Sirius, or the dog-star, 
as typical of the season of the greatest heat, or 
wane of the summer. The hair of a dog, when 
burnt, was formerly prescribed as an antidote 
against the etFects of intoxication : hence a man 
too much excited by drink at night, is recom- 
mended to take a hair of the same dog the next 
morning, as a i^eans of gradually counteracting 
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his state of debility*." The hedge-hof|^ was 
believed to bite and suck the udders of cows, aa 
absurdity coutradicted by the smalloess of its 
mouth. The beating of the death-watch was 
believed to prognosticate the death of some one 
of the family in whose house it was heard. This 
noise proceeds from the insect beating on hard 
substances with the shield, or fore part of its 
head. It is heard principally in old houses, and 
the noise is the call of the insects to each otherf. 
This, however, must not be confounded with a 
smaller insect, which makes a ticking noise like 
a watch, and is found in decayed furniture, 
books, &c. The house-cricket is by some con- 
sidered lucky, by others an unlucky inmate of a 
house. ** In Dumfriesshire," says Sir W. Jar- 
dine, " it is a common superstition that if crickets 
forsake a house which they have long inhabited, 
some evil will befall the family; generally, the 
death of some member is portended. In like 
manner, the presence or return of this cheerful 
little insect is lucky, and portends some good to 
the family." 

* Origines Zoological. By Dr. Turton. In the Maga- 
zine of Natural History, 

t Sir Thomas Browne says, the man " who could 
eradicate this error from the minds of the people, might 
prevent the fearful passions of the heart, and many cold 
sweats taking place in grandmothers and nurses.*' Gay, 
in a Pastoral Dirge, says : 

The wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock toU'd forth her knell : 
The solemn deathwatch clicked the hour she died. 
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Snails were once consulted in love divinations; 
and, if a maiden put a snail upon the ashes 'oa 
the hearth, it was said to crawl in such a direc-* 
tion as to represent the initials of her fond lover's 
name. Some Catholics, in consequence of the 
John Dory having a dark spot, like a finger 
mark, on each side of the head, believe this, 
and not the haddock, to have been the fish, from 
which the Apostle Peter took the tribute money, 
by order of our Saviour. Certain species of 
petrified echini, or sea-eggs, are called by the 
ignorant peasantry of Norfolk fairy loaves, and 
to take them, when found, is unlucky. 

The screech-owl was not only believed to 
foretell death by its cry, but to suck the blood 
of children. The raven was also a bird of evil 
omen, the indicator of misfortunes and death. 
In the north of England, one magpie flying alone 
is an ill omen; two together, a fortunate one; 
three forebode a funeral, and four a wedding ; 
or, when on a journey, to meet two magpies 
portends a wedding ; three, a successfuLjourney ; 
four, une:Kpected good news ; and five, that the 
person will soon be in company with the great. 
To kill a magpie indicates or brings down some 
terrible misfortune. 

In Gloucestershire, is a foolish superstition 
regarding birds' eggs : ** the boys may take them 
unrestrained, but their mothers so dislike them 
being kept in the house, that they usually break 
them ; their presence may be tolerated for a few 
days, but by the ensuing Sunday they are fre- 
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quently destroyed, under the idea that they briof 
bad luck, or prevent the coming of good fortune^ 
as if in some way offensive to the domestic 
deity of the hearth*." 

Plants, trees, and powers were used in many 
superstitious observances by our forefathers. The 
oaky as monarch of the woods, was foremost, 
and, to fell this tree was accounted fatal. Id 
corroboration, it is recorded that some persons 
cutting mistletoe from the Vicar's Oak at Nor- 
wood, they proved unfortunate after it, for one 
fell lame, and others lost an eye; and a man 
who cut this tree down soon after broke his leg. 
One of the earls of Winehelsea, also, having 
felled a curious g:rove of oaks, soon after found 
his countess dead in her bed suddenly, and his 
eldest son was killed at sea by a cannon ball. 
When we recollect that the oak was the sacred 
tree of the Druids, and its mistletoe in their rites, 
we shall scarcely be surprised at the importance 
attached to the tree and its parasite, through 
many centuries. There were also gospel^ apostle, 
and evangelist oaks. 

The withering of bay trees was, according %& 
Shakspeare, reckoned a death omen. Thus, in 
Richard II. 

'Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay, 
The bay trees in our country are all wither'd. 

The bay was also a defensature from lightning ; 
and, if houseleek were grown upon a roof, it was 

* Journal of a Naturalist, 1829. 
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believed that the house would never be stricken 
with lightning. It was believed that if a fir tree 
were touched, withered, or burned with lightning, 
its owner would soon die. The yew tree will be 
remembered as an almost invariable gloomy 
tenant of our churchyards. Pamell calls it 

The yew 
Bathing a charnel-house with dew. 

Blair apostrophises it : 

Cheerless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
'Midst sculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms. 

In Shakspeare's Twelfth Night, we read 

My shroud of white, all stack with yew. 

Again, in a song, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1619: 

Lay a garland on my hearse. 

Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear : 

Say, I died true : 
My love was false, but I was firm 

From my hour of birth : 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth. 

And, not many years since, sprigs and boughs 
of yew trees were strewn on graves at rustic 
funerals. 

Superstitious use was also made of the rose : 
for it was believed that if a maiden gathered a 
rose upon Midsummer eve, and kept it in a clean 
sheet of paper, without looking at it, till Christ- 
mas day, it would be as fresh as in June ; and if 
the maid then stuck it in her bosom, he that was 
to be her husband would come and take it out. 
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The mandrake was of more terrific import: 
the root is forked, and with the upper part may 
be fancied of the homan figure. It was belieyed 
that to pull up the mandrake would be followed 
by the instantaneous death of the perpetrator; 
that it shrieked or groaned when torn from the 
earth, and that whoever heard the shriek, died 
shortly after, or became afflicted with madness. 
When the root was dislodged from its place of 
growth, the danger ceased, and it became the 
good genius of its possessor. The reported mode 
of uprooting it was, to fasten the tail of a dog^ 
by cords, to the bottom of the stem, and then 
the animal was whipped, until, by its struggles, 
the plant was dragged from the earth ; while the 
persons who directed this operation had their 
ears filled with pitch, lest they should hear the 
fatal shriek or groan. The dog, of course^ fell 
dead at the time, or soon after*. It need 
scarcely be added, that the whole matter is the 
climax of superstitious fable. 

The aspen tree, which we all know by its 
tremulous leaves, is believed by the Scottish 
Highlanders to have furnished the wood for the 
cross of Christ, and that, therefore, the leaves 
cannot rest. Pennant also mentions a supersti- 
tion current among the common people in Scot- 
land — that the dwarf birch is cursed with a 
stunted growth, because the rod was formed 
from it with which Christ was scourged. The 
passion flower was named from an idea that all 
the instruments of Christ's passion are repre- 
• Drummond's Botany. 
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seated in it, as the five wouods, the column or 
pillar of scoiarging, the three nails, the crown of 
thorns, &c. The Glastonbury thorn * buds and 
blossoms in the depth of winter, and is associ- 
ated with an interesting tradition of being first 
planted at Glastonbury, by Joseph of Arima- 
thea. 

If to these glimpses of the superstitions that 
shed their influences around the hearths of our 
forefathers, we add a brief notice of witchcraft, 
the sketch of manners will be, to a certain 
extent, complete. All the follies that we have 
hitherto glanced at are light in comparison with 
the heinous character of witchcraft — ^that san- 
guinary delusion to which millions of human 
lives have been sacrificed in the most civilized 
countries of the earth. 

Witchcraft, in modern estimation, is a kind of 
sorcery, in which it was supposed that an old 
woman, by entering into a contract with Satan, 
was enabled to change the course of nature, to 
raise winds, to perform actions that require more 

* Collison, in his History of Somersetshire, speaking of 
Glastonbury, tells us, that, ^ besides the holy thorn, there 
• grew in the Abbey churchyard, on the north side of 
St. Joseph's chapel, a miraculous walnut tree, which 
never budded before the feast of St. Barnabas, or June 
II, and on that very day shot forth leaves, and flourished 
like its usual species. This tree is gone, and in the 
place thereof stands a very fine walnut tree, of the com- 
mon sort. It is strange to say how much this tree was 
sought after by the credulous ; and, though not an un- 
common walnut. King James, Queen Anne, and many of 
the nobility of the realm, even when the times of monkish 
superstition had ceased, gave large sums of money for 
small cuttings from the original." 
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than human strength, and to afflict those that 
offend her with the sharpest pains : the woman 
was the witch, and her male assistant was the 
wizard. Witchcraft may be said to have dis- 
tracted society for a long period, since historians 
tell us, that from 1999 to 1486, or nearly a cen- 
tury, there was not a man in England who enter- 
tained the least doubt of the reality of sorcery, 
necromancy, and other diabolical aits. 

The delusion at length rose to such a pitch, 
that towards the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
a law was passed, adjudging witchcraft and sor- 
cery to be felony ; other laws were passed by 
Elizabeth and James I. ; and by the execution 
of these, many thousand innocent persons, dis- 
tressed with poverty and age, were sacrificed. 
Persons called witchfinders were sent through 
the country to try witches, by various means, as 
finding private marks upon their bodies, weighing 
them against the church bible, which, if they 
outweighed, they were innocent, if not, they 
were condemned. Another mode of trial was 
to stick pins in the poor creatures till they con- 
fessed ; and, still another was by water, when 
the suspected person was stripped and tied, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to 
the right toe, and thus cast into a pond or river, 
in which, if guilty, it was thought impossible for 
her to sink; so that she was either sure to be 
drowned or condemned. The sentences were 
hanging or burning ; and by such means thousands 
were destroyed. Yet, in executing these laws 
we find Sir JBdward Coke, Lord Bacon, and Sir 
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Matthew Hale ; the Long Parliament sanction- 
ing the execution of three thousand victims 
during their dynasty; and thirty thousand per- 
sons are estimated to have been executed in two 
hundred years. The last execution for witchcraft 
in England was at Huntingdon, in 1716, when 
a mother and her daughter were hanged. In 
1736, the old laws were repealed, the pretended 
exercise of such arts being punished in future 
only by imprisonment and pillory. The last 
burning in Scotland was in 1722 ; but a girl 
was burnt in Ireland so late as 1786. 

Nevertheless, cases in our own time denote 
witchcraft to linger in some parts of the country^ 
as was proved in 1809 and 1827; not more 
than six years since, a poor woman narrowly 
escaped with her life from the water ordeal. 
The print represents a reputed witch of great 
notoriety, named 
Elizabeth Sawyer*, 
who is the principal 
character in a rare 
play, the Witch of 
Edmonton, and was 
executed in the 
year 1621. 

The charms by 
which these impos- 
tors worked were 
short rhymes at 
the different stages. 

• Copied from a rare print, in the possession of the. 
author of Vathek, 
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Several of them have been preserved ; one of 
which sets the whole affair in a ludicrous light. 
In the fifteenth century an old dame was tried 
for using witchcraft in curing diseases, when the 
judges offered to liberate the accused, if she 
would divulge her charm. This she readily did, 
and informed the court that the charm consisted 
in repeating the following words, after the stipu- 
lated pay, a loaf of bread and a penny : 

** My loaf in my lap, 
My penny in my purse, 
Thou art never the better, 
And I am never the worse ♦.*' 

One of the frauds of witchcraft was the witch 
pretending to transform herself into a certain 
animal ; the favourite and most usual transfor- 
mation being to a cat. Hence cats were formerly 

* Charms against witchcraft still linger among us, as 
witness the old Scotch custom of throwing a little dry 
malt and a handful of salt on the top of the mash, in 
brewing, " to keep the witches from it :" hence indiffe- 
rent beer is vulgarly called ** water bewitched." Again, 
-horseshoes were nailed on the thresliolds of doors, " to 
hinder the power of witches that enter into the house." 
In Aubrey's time, most of the houses at the west end of 
London, probably Monmouth-street, then a wealthy quar- 
ter, had a horseshoe on the threshold ; and in 1813, Sir 
Henry Ellis counted no less than Seventeen horseshoes in 
Monmouth-street, nailed against the steps of doors. It 
was also lucky to find old iron, especially a horseshoe. 
This notion has been current in our time, as well as the 
nailing of the shoes beneath the sill and over the door, in 
Sussex ; where, in childhood, we have accounted our- 
selves lucky in finding a horseshoe. Scot mentions 
Iiawthorn gathered on May day as a charm against 
witches. 
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subjected to extreme persecution by unfeeling- 
persons : their supposed intimacy with witches 
being quite sufficient to render them unpopular 
with the ignorant vulgar. Steevens, the com- 
mentator on Shakspeare, observes that in some 
counties of England a cat was formerly closed 
up with a quantity of soot in a cask, suspended 
on a line. He who beat out the bottom as be 
ran under it,, and was nimble enough to escape 
its contents, was regarded as the hero of this 
inhuman diversion, which was terminated by 
hunting to death the unfortunate cat. 

The fondness of cats for warmth has procured 
them numberless enemies, by nestling about in- 
fants in cradles and beds; thus giving rise to the 
notion that cats suck the breath of children, so 
as to produce disease and death. The error is 
twofold ; for, if cats did suck the breath, the 
form of their mouth would prevent their inter- 
rupting breathing by the mouth and nose at the 
same time. Yet this error has been made to 
palliate the cruelties inflicted upon the cat. 



The details or machinery of the superstitions 
which we have here strung together are scattered 
through many hundred volumes. We see through- 
out them how error multiplies error, and how 
difficult must be the eradication of the offspring 
from the minds of the people. This can only be 
done by striking at the root and branch of these 
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misconceptions ; or, in other words, by beginning 
at the beginning, or modes of education, from 
the nursery throughout life — according to the 
opinion just now received among economists — 
that " education closes not with the boy ; educa- 
tion is the work of a life*." Improved habits 
of thought, or the results of this after-education, 
will teach men to weigh and consider what may 
appear startling to their reason, rather than con- 
tent themselves with wonder. 

Meanwhile, it must be conceded that many of 
these superstitions may be traced to the prone- 
ness of men to *' turn the most indifferent circum- 
stances into misfortunes," thus causing themselves 
to suffer as much from trifling accidents as from 
real evils ; '' as if the natural calamities of life 
were not sufficient for it." " I have known," 
says Addison, *' the shooting of a star spoil a 
night's rest ; and have seen a man in love grow 
pale, and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of 
a merrythought. A screech-owl at midnight 
has alarmed a family more than a band of 
robbers ; nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck 
more teiTor than the roaring of a lion. There is 
nothing so inconsiderable, which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination that is fillied with 
omens and prognostics." 

• Bulwer. 
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Man upon man depends, and, break the chain. 
He soon returns to savage life again ; 
As of fair virgins dancing in a round. 
Each binds another, and herself is bound ; 
On either hand a social tribe he sees. 
By those assisted, and assisting these ; 
While to the general welfare all belong, 
The high in power^ the low in number strong. 

CRABBE. 

A RETROSPECTIVE glance at the early pages of 
the present volume, but more especially at that 
portion of them which shows the progress of 
education in this country, will throw consider- 
able light upon the corresponding improvement 
in the social condition of the English people. 
Our present purpose is, however, to advert to 
one portion of this interesting subject, and by 
glancing at the scheme of servitude in ages long 
since^ to contrast its oppressive laws with the 
liberty of the servant in the present day. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons, parents are known 
to have exposed their children for sale in the 
market-place, like cattle; and, an old historian 
accuses the Anglo-Saxon nobility of selling theit 
female servants as slaves to foreigners : thus 
proving the practice of slavery in England many 
centuries since. 

All landed estates amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
were cultivated by great numbers of slaves, who 
were not so much the property of the master^ 

A A 
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The mandrake was of more terrific import: 
the root is forked, and with the upper part may 
be fancied of the human figure. It was believed 
that to pull up the mandrake would be followed 
by the instantaneous death of the perpetrator; 
that it shrieked or groaned when torn from the 
earth, and that whoever heard the shriek, died 
shortly after, or became afflicted with madness. 
When the root was dislodged from its place of 
growth, the danger ceased, and it became the 
good genius of its possessor. The reported mode 
of uprooting it was, to fasten the tail of a dog, 
by cords, to the bottom of the stem, and then 
the animal was whipped, until, by its struggles, 
the plant was dragged from the earth ; while the 
persons who directed this operation had their 
ears filled with pitch, lest they should hear the 
fatal shriek or groan. The dog, of course, fell 
dead at the time, or soon after*. It need 
scarcely be added, that the whole matter is the 
climax of superstitious fable. 

The aspen tree, which we all know by its 
tremulous leaves, is believed by the Scottish 
Highlanders to have furnished the wood for the 
cross of Christ, and that, therefore, the leaves 
cannot rest. Pennant also mentions a supersti- 
tion current among the common people in Scot- 
land — that the dwarf birch is cursed with a 
stunted growth, because the rod was formed 
from it with which Christ was scourged. The 
passion flower was named from an idea that all 
the instruments of Christ's passion are repre- 
* Drummond's Botany. 
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seated in it» as the 6ye wounds, the column or 
pillar of scourging, the three nails, the crown of 
thorns, &c. The Glastonbury thorn* buds and 
blossoms in the depth of winter, and is associ- 
ated with an interesting tradition of being first 
planted at Glastonbury, by Joseph of Arima- 
thea. 

If to these glimpses of the superstitions that 
shed their influences around the hearths of our 
forefathers, we add a brief notice of witchcraft, 
the sketch of manners will be, to a certain 
extent, complete. All the follies that we have 
hitherto glanced at are light in comparison with 
the heinous character of witchcraft — that san- 
guinary delusion to which millions of human 
lives have been sacrificed in the most civilized 
countries of the earth. 

Witchcraft, in modern estimation, is a kind of 
sorcery, in which it was supposed that an old 
woman, by entering into a contract with Satan, 
was enabled to change the course of nature, to 
raise winds, to perform actions that require more 

* CollisoD, in his History o/* Somer^efsAtre, speaking of 
Glastonbury, tells us, that, *' besides the holy thorn, there 
grew in the Abbey churchyard, on the north side of 
St. Joseph's chapel, a miraculous walnut tree, which 
never budded before the feast of St. Barnabas, or June 
11, and on that very day shot forth leaves, and 6ourished 
like its usual species. This tree is gone, and in the 
place thereof stands a very fine walnut tree, of the com- 
mon sort. It is strange to say how much this tree was 
sought after by the credulous; and, though not an un- 
common walnut, King James, Queen Anne, and many of 
the nobility of the realm, even when the times of monkish 
superstition had ceased, gave large sums of money for 
small cattings from the original .*' 
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The mandrake was of more terrific import: 
the root is forked, and with the upper part may 
be fancied of the human figure. It was beiieyed 
that to pull up the mandrake would be followed 
by the instantaneous death of the perpetrator; 
that it shrieked or groaned when torn from the 
earth, and that whoever heard the shriek, died 
shortly after, or became afflicted with madness. 
When the root was dislodged from its place of 
growth, the danger ceased, and it became the 
good genius of its possessor. The reported mode 
of uprooting it was, to fasten the tail of a dog^ 
by cords, to the bottom of the stem, and then 
the animal was whipped, until, by its struggles, 
the plant was dragged from the earth ; while the 
persons who directed this operation had their 
ears filled with pitch, lest they should hear the 
fatal shriek or groan. The dog, of course, fell 
dead at the time, or soon after*. It need 
scarcely be added, that the whole matter is the 
climax of superstitious fable. 

The aspen tree, which we all know by its 
tremulous leaves, is believed by the Scottish 
Highlanders to have furnished the wood for the 
cross of Christ, and that, therefore, the leaves 
cannot rest. Pennant also mentions a supersti- 
tion current among the common people in Scot- 
land — that the dwarf birch is cursed with a 
stunted growth, because the rod was formed 
from it with which Christ was scourged. The 
passion flower was named from an idea that all 
the instruments of Christ's passion are repre- 
* Drummond's Botany. 
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seated in it, as the five wouods, the column or 
pillar of scourging, the three nails, the crown of 
thorns, Sic* The Glastonbury thorn* buds and 
blossoms in the depth of winter, and is associ- 
ated with an interesting tradition of being first 
planted at Glastonbury, by Joseph of Arima- 
thea. 

If to these glimpses of the superstitions that 
shed their influences around the hearths of our 
forefathers, we add a brief notice of witchcraft, 
the sketch of manners will be, to a certain 
extent, complete. All the follies that we have 
hitherto glanced at are light in comparison with 
the heinous character of witchcraft — ^that san- 
guinary delusion to which millions of human 
lives have been sacrificed in the most civilized 
countries of the earth. 

Witchcraft, in modern estimation, is a kind of 
sorcery, in which it was supposed that an old 
woman, by entering into a contract with Satan, 
was enabled to change the course of nature, to 
raise winds, to perform actions that require more 

* CollisoD, in his History of Somersetshire, sneaking of 
Glastonbury, tells us, that, *' besides the holy thorn, there 
' grew in the Abbey churchyard, on the north side of 
St. Joseph's chapel, a miraculous walnut tree, which 
never budded before the feast of St. Barnabas, or June 
11, and on that very day shot forth leaves, and flourished 
like its usual species. This tree is gone, and in the 
place thereof stands a very fine walnut tree, of the com- 
mon sort. It is strange to say how much this tree was 
Bought after by the credulous; and, though not an un- 
common walnut, King James, Queen Anne, and many of 
the nobility of the realm, even when the times of monkish 
superstition had ceased, gave large sums of money for 
small cuttings from the original.*' 
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The mandrake was of more terrific import: 
the root is forked, and with the upper part may 
be fancied of the human figure. It was beiiered 
that to pull up the mandrake would be followed 
by the instantaneous death of the perpetrator; 
that it shrieked or groaned when torn from the 
earth, and that whoever heard the shriek, died 
shortly after, or became afflicted with madness. 
When the root was dislodged from its place of 
growth, the danger ceased, and it became the 
good genius of its possessor. The reported mode 
of uprooting it was, to fasten the tail of a dog^ 
by cords, to the bottom of the stem, and then 
the animal was whipped, until, by its struggles, 
the plant was dragged from the earth ; while the 
persons who directed this operation had their 
ears filled with pitch, lest they should hear the 
fatal shriek or groan. The dog, of course, fell 
dead at the time, or soon after*. It need 
scarcely be added, that the whole matter is the 
climax of superstitious fable. 

The aspen tree, which we all know by its 
tremulous leaves, is believed by the Scottish 
Highlanders to have furnished the wood for the 
cross of Christ, and that, therefore, the leaves 
cannot rest. Pennant also mentions a supersti- 
tion current among the common people in Scot- 
land — that the dwarf birch is cursed with a 
stunted growth, because the rod was formed 
from it with which Christ was scourged. The 
passion flower was named from an idea that all 
the instruments of Christ's passion are repre- 
* Drummond's Botany. 
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sented in it, as the five wouods, the column or 
pillar of scourging, the three nails, the crown of 
thorns, 4&c. The Glastonbury thorn* buds and 
blossoms in the depth of winter, and is associ- 
ated with an interesting tradition of being first 
planted at Glastonbury, by Joseph of Arima- 
thea. 

If to these glimpses of the superstitions that 
shed their influences around the hearths of our 
forefathers, we add a brief notice of witchcraft, 
the sketch of manners will be, to a certain 
extent, complete. All the follies that we have 
hitherto glanced at are light in comparison with 
the heinous character of witchcraft — that san- 
guinary delusion to which millions of human 
lives have been sacrificed in the most civilized 
countries of the earth. 

Witchcraft, in modern estimation, is a kind of 
sorcery, in which it was supposed that an old 
woman, by entering into a contract with Satan, 
was enabled to change the course of nature, to 
raise winds, to perform actions that require more 

* CollisoD, in his History of Somersetshire, speaking of 
Glastonbury, tells us, that,*' besides the holy thorn, there 
grew in the Abbey churchyard, on the north side of 
St. Joseph's chapel, a miraculous walnut tree, which 
never budded before the feast of St. Barnabas, or June 
11, and on that very day shot forth leaves, and flourished 
like its usual species. This tree is gone, and in the 
place thereof stands a very fine walnut tree, of the com- 
mon sort. It is strange to say how much this tree was 
sought after by the credulous; and, though not an un- 
common walnut. King James, Queen Anne, and many of 
the nobility of the realm, even when the times of monkish 
superstition had ceased, gave large sums of money for 
small cuttings from the original." 
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pezt to his own soo. It may here be rematked, 
that pages were also called haunsmen, or bench- 
men, from standing at their lord's haunoh, or 
side. 

In this apparently sumptuous establishment^ 
even the person who kept the account of oats 
and corn used in the stables, had a kind of 
title: he was called the clerk of the avenar; 
and one of the towers of the outer court al 
Alnwick Castle is, to this day, called the 
Avenar's Tower. But, there were only two 
cooks, a groom of the larder, and a child of the 
scullery, to victual this numerous family. 

The regulations of this household do not, 
however, accord with our ideas of hospitality. 
All joints of meat were entered and accounted 
for by clerks : if a servant was absent a day, his 
mess was struck off: if he went on my lord's 
business, board wages was allowed him, 8d. a 
day for his journey in winter, 5d. in summer: 
when he stayed in any place, 2d. a day were 
allowed him, besides the maintenance of his 
horse. The under servants eat salted meat 
almost throughout the whole year, and with few 
or no vegetables, so that they had a very bad 
and unhealthy diet. The earl kept only twenty* 
seven horses in his stable at his own charge : 
his upper servants had allowance for maintaining^ 
their own horses. When on a journey, be carried 
thirty-six horsemen along with him; together 
with beds and other accommodation. 

It is now time to proceed, and " follow the 
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exarafde of time." In the reign of Elizabeth, 
the queen issued a proclamation against the 
number of retainers kept by her nobility. Yet^ 
her favourite minister. Lord Burleigh, must have 
been privileged : for " though he had no pater- 
nal estate, and was frugal, he kept a family 
consisting of one hundred servants. He had a 
standing table for gentlemen, and two other 
tables for persons of meaner condition, which 
were always served alike, whether he was in 
town, or in the country." About him he had 
persons of distinction, and he could reckon up 
twenty gentlemen retainers, who had each a 
thousand pounds a year ; and as many amongst 
his ordinary servants, who were worth from a 
thousand pounds, to three, five, ten, and twenty 
thousand pounds. 

A more minute record of an establishment of 
this period is well known. This consists of 
Orders for Household Servants, first framed by 
John Harryngton, in 1566 ; and renewed by his 
son, high-sheriif of Soncierset, in the year 1502, 
By these Orders, certain fines were levied for 
the servants' faults. Absence from morning or 
evening prayer, fine 2d. ; for every oath sworn, 
2fi{. ; leaving a door open which be found shut. 
Id. I none of the men to be in bed from Lady- 
day to Michaelmas after six in the morning, nor 
out of bed after ten at night ; nor from Michael* 
mas till Lady-day in bed after seven in the 
morning, nor out after nine at nigfat, or fine 2d» 
Among the rest of t^e conditions are, that who- 
ever broke a glass should pay for it out of his 
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wages; or, if not knowo who broke ft, the 
butler should pay for it, or be fined Is. The 
table was to be covered half au hour before 
eleven at dinner, and six at supper, or before, or 
fine 2d. Any man striking another, should lose 
his service; or if reviling, threatening, or pro^ 
Toking another, he should be fined Is, Sloven- 
liness in clothes was fined Id. The court gate 
was to be shut, and not opened during any 
meal-time, or the porter should be fined Id. 
Stairs should be cleaned on Friday, or fine Sd. 
And all fines should be paid each quarter-day, 
out of the wages, and bestowed on the poor, or 
other godly use. 

Amidst the idle luxuries of the succeeding 
reign of James I. long retinues of servants were 
conspicuous, and in these, with pomp and show, 
rather than convenience and true pleasure, con- 
sisted the expenses of the great. In this reign, 
the earl of Nottingham was attended in his 
embassy to Spain by five hundred persons ; the 
earl of Hertford, in that to Brussels, carried 
three hundred gentlemen along with him. And 
Lord Bacon has remarked, that the English 
nobility maintained larger retinues of servants 
than the nobility of any other nation, except 
perhaps the Polanders. 

An interesting picture of the magnificent hos- 
pitalities of the seventeenth century, is preserved 
in " A List of the Household Method of Living, 
at Ragland Castle, by the Earl of Worcester, in 
the reign of Charles I. 1641.'* From this docu- 
ment we learn, that at eleven o'clock in the 
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forenoon the castle gates were shut, and the 
tables laid ; two in the dining-room ; three in 
the hall ; one for the chaplains ; and two in the 
housekeeper's room, for the ladies' women. 

The earl entered the dining-rooQi, attended by 
bis gentleman. As soon as he was seated, the 
steward of the house retired. The comptroller 
attended with his staff, as did the sewer, the 
daily waiters, and many gentlemen's sons, with 
estates from two hundred to seVen hundred 
pounds a year, who were bred up in the castle ; 
and my lady's gentlemen of the chamber. 

At the first table sat the noble family, and 
such of the nobility as came there. 

At the second table, in the dining-room, sat 
knights and honourable gentlemen, attended by 
footmen. 

In the hall, at the first table, sat the steward, 
the comptroller, the secretary, the master of the 
horse, the master of the fish-ponds, my Lord 
Herbert's preceptor, with such gentlemen as came 
there under the degree of a knight, attended by 
footmen, and plentifully served with wine. 

At the second table in the hall, (served from 
my lord's table, and with other hot meats), sat the 
sewer*, with the gentlemen waiters and pages, 
to the number of twenty-four. 

• The sewer was an officer who, at a feast, set on and 
removed dishes, which the inferior servants brought in. 
It was- the business also of the sewer to bring water for 
tlie hands of the guests : hence he carried a towel, as a 
mark of his office. In our time, the sewer's office is 
superseded by the use of finger-glasses. 
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At the third table io the ball, sat the clerk of 
the kitchen, with the yeomen ofiScers of the 
house, two grooms of the chamber, &c. 

Other officers of the household were chief 
auditor, clerk of the accounts, purveyor of the 
castle; ushers of the hall; closet keeper; gen^ 
tlemen of the chapel; keeper of the records; 
roasters of the wardrobe and the armoury ; mas- 
ter grooms of the stable for the war-horseS| 
twelve ; master of the hounds ; roaster falconer ; 
porter, and his man. 

Two butchers ; two keepers of the home park ; 
two keepers of the red deer park. 

Footmen, grooms, and other under servants, 
to the number of one hundred and fifty ; some of 
the footmen being brewers and bakers. 

The out-officers of this princely establishment 
i^ere the steward of Ragland ; the governor of 
Chepstow Castle, (in the vicinity); the house* 
keeper of Worcester House, in London ; thir- 
teen bailiffs ; two counsel for the bailiffs ; and a 
solicitor. 

Ragland Castle is now a heap of ruins, which, 
in their picturesque decay, however, attract hun- 
dreds of admiring tourists. 

One of the most sumptuous establishments of 
the last century was Canons, near Edgware, in 
Middlesex, where a superb palace was built by 
the first duke of Chandos, whose princely spirit 
was such, that the people in the above neigh- 
bourhood, long after his death, called him " the 
Grand Duke." The naansioa, with its decorations 
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aad furniture, cost 250,000/. The pillars of the 
great hall were of marble, as were the steps of 
the principal staircase, each step consisting of 
o&e piece, twenty feet long. The locks and 
hingeg were of silver or gold. The establish* 
ment of the household was upon a comparative 
scale, and extended even to the ceremonies ol 
religion. The chapel had a choir of vocal and 
instrumental music, as in the chapel royal ; and 
when the duke went to church, he was attended 
by his guards *, ranged as yeomen of the guard. 
Music was played when he was ut table ; and 
he was served by a long retinue of gentlemen. 
The plan of housekeeping was drawn up by^ one 
of the ablest accomptants in England : it was 
engraved on a large copper plate, and from it you 
could ascertain, at once, the total of a year's, a 
month's, a week's, or even a day's, expenditure. 
Thus, although the duke was magnificent, he 
was not wasteful. All the fruit in the garden, 
not wanted for his table, was sold on his account : 
" It is as much my property," he would say, 
** as the corn and hay, and other produce of my 
fields." He would never give as a bounty to a 

* The duke had accumulated his vast fortune as pay- 
master to the army, in Queen Anne's reign. At the end 
of each of his chief avenues, he had neat lodgings for 
eight old Serjeants of the army, whom he took ont of 
Chelsea College. These veterans guarded the whole 
property, went their rounds at night, and called the hour 
as watchmen till lately did in London ; and they attended 
the duke to chapel on Sundays. 
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labourer more than sixpence at a time. ^* This," 
he wottld observe, ^* may do you good ; more 
may make you idle and drunk." The duke 
maintained his splendour until his death in 1744; 
after which, the estate being encumbered, and 
there being no purchaser for the maiisioo, tli# 
materials were sold by auction, in 174T, in sepa^ 
rate lots, and produced 11,6001. The marble 
staircase was purchased by the earl of Chester- 
field, for his house in May Fair ; the fine columns 
Were bought for Wanstead House, (since takeo 
down) ; and the equestrian statue of George I. 
one of the numerous sculptures that adorned the 
grounds, is now the ornament of Leicester 
Square. One of the principal lots of materials 
was bought by a cabinet-maker, who, with 
them, built a handsome villa ; and the two por? 
ters' lodges, which were not taken down, subse- 
quently became the residences of two baronets. 

Yet the magnificence of Canons would scarcely 
have borne comparison with Fon thill Abbey, the 
wonder of the present century, the building of 
which cost upwards of 400,000/. or nearly half 
a million ; but the purchase-money of the whole 
estate, in 1B23, was but 330,000if. although its 
cost had been upwards of a million. 

It is now time to speak of the origin of a few 
of the servants in large establishments. Most 
of these offices are of great antiquity. The 
steward and the butler, for examples, are oftea 
mentioned in the Bible. 
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A velvet jacket, with a gold chain over it, 
was the distinguishing costume of the old English 
steward; sometimes a feather in the cap; and 
when they held courts a rod, as is home by the 
lord steward of the king's household to this day. 
Upon tombs, they were sometimes represented 
with a purse hanging before them; but the 
purse-bearer was altogether a separate ofBce*. 

The butler of the Anglo-Saxon kings was an 
eminent noble ; and among our men of rank, the 
modern duties of this office were divided between 
several persons. These do not appear to differ 
from the ancient duties ; for the wealthy Greeks 
had their butlers, or inspectors of the wine, 

* Much of the regime of the old English household is 
maintained in the kingls household to the ptesent day ; 
and, as we hare already seen, fofknerly, every gentleman 
of large estate bad an estahiishBient of similar state. 
The best opportunities for observing the maintenance of 
this ancient style occur at coronations, royal funerals, 
and on minor state occasions. Thus, in the royal house- 
hold, are the deputy great chamberlain and his secretary ; 
a lord chamberlain and vice-chamberlain ; a master of 
the horse, and equerries ; a groom of the stole, (a kind 
ef sleeveless tunic) ; a master of the stag-hounds ; a 
grand falconer; almoners; a lord steward; treasurer 
and comptroller ; a master of the robes, his groom and 
clerk ; a master of the household ; a poet-laureat ; a 
master of the ceremonies, assistant, and marshal; a 
knight marshal ; a keeper, of the privy purse and his 
secretary; lords and ladies of the bedchamber, and 
physicians. There are many other officers too numerous 
to mention. Many of them are mere sinecures, the 
services being now obsolete ; as the royal confessor, an 
office of Popish origin, which is uselessly retained in the 
king's household to the present day. 
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whose business it was to watch the morements 
of the table, and see that all the guests wetk 
properly supplied. 

The coachman and groom originated early rn 
the fondness of the English for carriages and 
horses. Before the inrefntion of stirrups, grooms 
were kept to assist their masters in mounting on 
the horse*. 

Footmen were anciently kept in great num- 
bers; and a long train of them nsed to walk 
behind their masters many centuries since : walk-^ 
ing behind the master to church with the prayer- 
book is of considerable antiquity. The footman's 
undress jacket of linen at home was common 
among the old Romans. In an old work, we 
find a gentleman recommending his footman to 
another, as follows : ** He will come when you 
call him, go when you bid him, and shut the 
door after him ; he is a great enemy to all dogs, 
if they bark at him in his running ; for I have 
seen him confront a huge mastiff and knock him 
down : when you go a country journey, or have 
him run with you a hunting, you must spirit him 
with liquor, &c. I would not part with him, 
were I not to go post to the north. I send him 
you but for trial, if he be not for your turn, turn 
him over to me again when I come back f." 

* The groom-porter was an officer of the royal house- 
hold, said to have succeeded the master of the revels. 
(Nares.) He was formerly allowed to keep a gambling- 
house at Christmas. 

t Howel's Familiar Letters, date 1628. 
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Of running footmen, the reader may probably 
but have heard mention, but not be aware of 
their usefulness in times when opportunities of 
communication were but rare, and before the 
establishment of posts. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, running footmen were styled trotters; and> 
in some records, date 1218, it is said, *^ Let 
every one be content with a horse and a trotter." 
Footmen then certainly had a particular trot^ or 
pace. The Irish were especially noted for speed 
in running ; and Froissart, the chronicler, says, 
** no man at arms, however well mounted, could 
overtake them*." 

Antiquaries have not decided the origin of 
liveries. Some think the term came from kings 
and nobles giving their clothes to their depend- 
ants ; a custom which existed among the Britons, 
Blue was certainly the most common colour for 
liveries ; but families are also supposed to have 
been guided in the colours by those of their 
family bearings, or arms. Other writers main* 
tain, that a blue coat, with a silver badge on the 
arms, was uniformly the livery of servants. 
Gentlewomen wore the liveries of their ladies. 
In stome instances, ancient liveries consisted 

* An extraordinary story is told of the speed of an 
Irish footman of the Berkeley family, who, upon his 
lady's sickness, carried a letter from Cullowden, in 
Warwickshire, to a physician in London, and returned 
with a f^lass bottle in his hand, compounded by the 
doctor, a journey of one hundred and forty-eight miles^ 
in less than forty-two hours, notwithstanding his stay of 
one night at the physician's and apothecary's house». 

B B 
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(only of a hood, or hat of a particular colour;' in 
others, of complete suits, embroidered with the 
badge or cognizance of the donor before and 
behind, on the left shoulder, &c. as now water- 
men and firemen. Sometimes these liveries were 
very superb; and Howel, just quoted, tells us 
that, in 1623, on the occasion of a nobleman's 
wedding, the earl of Bristol had above thirty 
rich liveries made of watchet velvet, with silver 
lace up to the very capes of the cloaks, the 
best sorts whereof were valued at 80/. a livery. 
Yet, this sumptuousness will not bear comparison 
with the splendid royal state liveries of our time, 
which almost stand upright with gold lace. 

The colours of the livery of the kings of 
England have varied with the houses or families. 
Thus, the colours of the later PlantagenetSj (the 
last of whom was Richard II.) were white and 
red: white and blue, the house of Lancaster; 
murrey and blue, the house of York ; white and 
green, the house of Tudor; yellow and red, the 
house of Stuart, and George I.; scarlet and 
blue, George II. III. and IV. and his present 
majesty. Formerly some of the royal servants 
wor6 the king's arms worked before and be- 
hind. The crests of families were formerly more 
commonly worked in liveries than at present. 
Now they are struck on the buttons; and so 
greatly has this custom improved the button- 
trade, that a manufacturer at Birmingham some- 
times has ten thousand dies or button-moulds. 

A singular appendage to liveries may be 
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noticed here: this was side arms or swords^, 
which were worn by footmen, until, in the 
year 1701, the custom, was forbidden by an 
official notice in the London Gazette, in conse- 
quence of *' many mischiefs and dangerous 
accidents, tending not only to the highest breach 
of the peace, but also to the destruction of the 
lives of his majesty's subjects." 

In olden times, liveries were not only worn 
by servants. Before the sixteenth year of the 
reign of Hichard II. tradesmen who served a 
nobleman's family, wore his livery ; and the 
placing of royal and noble arms over tradesmen's 
shops to this, day, is a relic of such a custom. 
The livery of London, besides the dress of their 
companies, often wore on great occasions, from 
compliment, that of the king, noblemen, lord 
mayor, &c. ; but, till the sixteenth year of the 
reign of Henry VIH. the lord mayor, sheriffs, 
and city officers, appeared in different colours. 

A few customs in ancient households remain 
to be noticed. The year ended at Michaelmas. 
Of this mode of computation > a relic is preserved 
in the custom of hiring servants at Michaelmas; 
as also in the closing of most college accounts 
at universities at that time* Calling by bells 
is very ancient; but, it may be observed, that 
in no country of Europe are bells so much used 
in houses as in England. Of equal antiquity is 
the custom of living below, or in the area^ 
althoagh the servants' hall is not modern. In 
KenilvvoEth Castle, one room was a noble hall. 
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^ith ao undercroft, (or vaulted apartiiteDt,)of the 
same size for domestics. Hiring servants at 
fiftirs is as old as the origin of fairs, which, on 
that account, were formerly more rational assem«- 
blages than at present. But, in London, the 
neighbourhood of St. Paul's Cathedral was a 
resort for domestics to be hired* On some 
occasions servants were punished by masters for 
faults by beating, besides the confinemeot already 
noticed ; and we read of the sons of nobles in 
attendance upon great men being pricked by 
their masters with a goad^ if they neglected 
their duty. Stopping the value of anything 
lost is mentioned by Shakspeare, thus: ** Do 
you mean to stop any of William's wages, about 
the sack he lost the other day at Hinckly fair 7'^ 
^ Hen. IV. act v. sc. 1. 



CONCLUSION:— FAITHFUL SERVANTS. 

To record exemplary fidelity, and the discharge 
of social duties, is one of the most gratifying 
portions of the labours of the biographer. Hap- 
pily, hundreds of volumes, written for the im- 
provement of mankind, abound with the truth 
of the adage) that *' every man is the architect 
of his own fortune," and that fortujie may as 
often be seen in a wheelbarrow as in a gilded 
coach. To quote a few of these examples 
of fidelity and self-advancement in life, may 
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not be an unfitting conclusion ta the present 
volume. 

It would not be difficult to assemble many 
beautiful examples of the fidelity and attachment 
of servants, and of the consolation with which 
such excellent conduct has soothed masters in 
the trials of life : for difficulties beset all con- 
ditions of men. And here we may observe, 
that however unequal the artificial distinctions 
of society may cause the distribution of the 
world's wealth to appear, we shall find the 
apportionment of such blessings to be guided by 
the wisdom and goodness of that Divine Source » 
whence they all fiow. 

We shall only refer you to a single illustra- 
tion of such fidelity and attachment; and this 
will be found in a scene of one of the most 
captivating of Shakspeare's plays; wherein an 
old servant props the fortunes of a young and 
gentle master, whom the malice of a cruel 
brother had driven from the paternal home. 
Hear the good old man : 

I hare five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 
Which I did store, to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown ; 
Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed^ 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age. Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you : let me be your servant. 

Listen to the old man's rules of life : 
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Though I look old, I am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

• •••«•»» 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
I'll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

The young master's admiration of such conduct 
is thus touchingly spoken : 

O good old man ; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 

This renews the old man's devotedness : 

Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty^ 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week : 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better. 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor*. 

We scarcely know how to express our admira- 
tion of this scene. Its morality is suited to all 
the ties that bind master and servant, and servant 
and master. Although it is but a scene in a 
play, and may never have actually occurred, 
Shakspeare drew so closely from nature, that 
the lesson is as perfect as though we were 
assured of its being a fact. 

But, let us proceed to fact. Goldsmith, 

* As You Like It, act ii. sc. S. 
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whose delightful Essays you have probably read 
or heard of, says, ** If a person may judge, who 
has seen the world, our English servants are the 
best treated, because the generality of our Eng- 
lish gentlemen are the politest under the sun." 
In proof of this observation, we need only step 
into our own churchyard, and there we shall be 
sure to find some memorial of a faithful servant ; 
though, probably, an epitaph may be the only 
record of his useful life. Robert Dodsley, who 
rose from being footman to the Hon. Mr. Low- 
ther to become a bookseller in Pall Mall, may 
probably be in your recollection. He was a 
man of genius, and, while in service, he wrote 
some verses, which were praised by Pope, the 
celebrated poet; and he likewise wrote the 
Economy of Human Life, a little book of 
maxims, which we especially recommend to the 
notice of all concerned in self-improvement. 
There is an anecdote told which places his 
character in an amiable light, by showing that 
after he had risen in the world, he was not 
ashamed of his former condition in life. One 
day, when his friend Pope happened, in con- 
versing with him, to mention a certain individual 
celebrated for the good table he kept, <' I knew 
him well," said Dodsley, ** I was his servant." 
Dodsley lived and died respected. He was 
buried in the churchyard of Durham Cathedral, 
where is an altar-tomb to his memory ; the in- 
scription upon which, as follows, was written by 
a professor, at Oxford : 
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If yoQ have any respect 
For uncommon indastry and merit. 

Regard this place ; 

In which are interred the Remains 

of 

Mr. Robert Dodsley : 

Who, as an author, raised himself 

M nch above what could have been expected 

From one in his rank of life, 

And without learned education : 

And who, as a man, was scarcely 

Exceeded by any, in integrity of heart, 

And purity of manners and conversation. 

He left this life for a better 

September 2S, 1764, in the 61st year of his age. 

Upon a tombstone of a churchyard in War- 
wickshire is the following : 

^ Here lieth the body of Joseph Batte, confidential 
servant to George Birch, Esq. of Hampstead Hall. His 
grateful friend and master caused this inscription to be 
written in memory of his discretion, fidelity, diligence, 
and continence : he died (a bachelor), aged eighty-four, 
having lived forty-four years in the same family.*' 

A stone in Eltham churchyard bears the 
following : 

** Here lie the remains of Mr. James Tappy, who 
departed this life on the 8th of September, 1818, aged 
eighty-four, after a faithful service of sixty years in one 
family; by each individual of which he lived respected, 
and died lamented by the sole survivor.*' 

In the church of King's Swinford, Stafford- 
shire, is a stone tablet, erected by Joseph Scott, 
Esq. and his wife, in memory of Elizabeth 
Harrison, who had been thirty years in their 
service, and had conducted herself with such 
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integrity, aud anxiety for her master's interests, 

as drew ffom him the following epitaph : j 

'< Wkile flatteriDg praises from oblivion save 
The rich, and splendour decorates the grave, 
Let this plain stone, O Harrison ! proclaim 
Thy humble fortune, and thy honest fame. 
In work unwearied, labour knew no end — 
In all things faithful, every where a friend : 
Herself forgot, she toil'd with generous zeal, 
And knew no interest but her master's weal. 
'Midst the rude storms that shook his ev'ning day, 
No wealth could bribe her, and no power dismay j 
Her patrons' lovo she dwelt on e'en in death, 
And dying, blest them with her latest breath. 

She departed this life, June 19, 1797, aged fifty years. 

Farewell, thou best of servants — may the tear 
That sorrow trickled o'er thy parting bier. 
Prove to thy happy shade our fond regard. 
And all thy virtues find their full reward.'^ 

In some instances, faithfoi servants have been 
buried beside the tombs of the families in which 
they lived. We find memorials of two persons 
who had lived and grown old in the service of 
the Merry family^ recorded thus : 

"Sacred to the memory of Mrs. E. Meredith, who 
died 26th November, 1829, aged seventy-six years. The 
above lived fifty-six years housekeeper to the Merry 
fidnily, who are interred in the adjoining vault. 

Amongst these silent mansions of the dead, 

A valued old domestic rests her head ; 

From earliest youth a righteous path she trod. 

Humbly conversed with, and adored, her God ; 

At duty's call she cheerfully obey'd. 

And strict fidelity and truth display'd ; 

Religious, pious, just, with every art 

That mends the soul, and opens wide the heart ; 
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With virtues that no malice could offend, 
The safest guide and the sincerest friend ; 
Respected, moum'd, expectant, here she sleeps, 
Who knew her lov'd her, and who lov'd her, weeps." 

** Here lieth the body of Charles Reeves, who was 
servant in Captain Merry's family upwards of fifty 
years. Died September 25th, 1770, aged seventy-eight" 

Upon a tablet in Wimbledon church, Sur- 
rey: 

** To the memory of John Marteno, a gardener, a 
native of Portugal, who cultivated here, with industry 
and success, the same ground under three masters (a 
Mr. Bish, who brought him from Portugal, Bish Rich^ 
ards, Esq. and Sir Henry Banks, Knt.) forty years. 
Though skilful and experienced, he was modest and 
unassuming; and though faithful to his masters, and 
with reason esteemed, he was kind to his fellow-ser- 
vants, and was therefore beloved. His family and 
neighbours lamented his death, as he was a careful 
husband, a tender father, and an honest man. This 
character is given to posterity by his late master wil- 
lingly, because deservedly, as a lasting testimony of his 
great regard for so good a servant. He died March 30, 
1760 ; aged sixty-six years." 

Id some respects a more interesting memorial 
than any yet described, remains to be noticed. 
This is a neat tablet on the wall of the great 
cloisters of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and 
bears the following insc^ription : 

King George III. 

Caused to be intevfed 

Near this place the body of 

Mary Gascoin, 

Servant to the late Princess Amelia, 

And this tablet to be erected, 

In testimony of 
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His grateful sense of 

The faithful service 

And attachment of 

An amiable young woman 

To his beloved daughter, 

Whom she survived only three months ; 

She died the 19th of February, 1811, 

Aged 31 years. 

Washington Irving, an American by birth, 
upon seeing this memorial, remarked, " The king 
possessed much of the strong, domestic feeling 
of the old English country gentleman, and it is 
an incident curious in monumental history, and 
creditable to the human heart, a monarch erect- 
ing a monument in honour of the humble virtues 
of a menial." 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS* 

At page 30, line 4 from bottom, for Bishop Ely, read 
Bishop of Ely. 

At page 22, Westminster Hall is stated to have been 
built in 1097 ; and» at page 33, the Hall is said to have 
been removed and rebuilt by Richard II. iu 1397. To 
correct this discrepancy, it should be stated that,although 
William Rufus founded Westminster Hall, in 1097, it 
was so enlarged by Richard II. in 1307, as to be com- 
monly referred to as a magnificeut specimen of the 
architecture of the latter period. 

Since the Sections " Almanacks'' and •' Newspapers'* 
were printed, the duty upon almanacks has been re* 
pealed, and the duty upon advertisements reduced to 
1«. 6d. each. — See pages 108 and 112. 

Page 164, in the middle line, read one farthing each. 
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